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Rumors Fly As WPB Auto Parley Opens 


Sparks 


By September it’s expected that 
discharged veterans available for 
jobs will equal workers lost to 
the draft. 7 


Just because OPA has halted 
inspections, dealers should not let 
up in campaign to get motorists to 
conserve tires. We’re still far from 


“tires for all.” 
* * * 


Drop in Bucket 
OPA Chief Bowles reports agency 
now has 380,000 on staff, 325,000 
volunteer plus 55,000 paid. 
Just a drop in the bucket, if 
OPA clamps on used car ceilings. 
* x * 


Paper Shortage? 

An energetic young accountant 
in the Borg-Warner contract di- 
vision has figured out that it will 
take 21,000,000 government forms 
to entirely cancel all of Borg- 
Warner’s war work contracts un- 
der present paper work procedure. 

om a” * 


Kaiser Exodus? 

Henry Kaiser’s Michigan Kaiser 
Co. is moving its Detroit office to 
Bristol, Pa., but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean Kaiser has abandoned 
his plans to enter the postwar auto 
field. 

Directors of the Kaiser Michigan 
Co. were announced as follows: 
Henry J. Kaiser, president; G. G. 
Sherwood, treasurer; Paul S. Mar- 
rin, counsel; Robert L. Bridges, 
and E. E. Trefethin jr., vice-presi- 
dents. 


* * * 


Ceiling Jitters 

Rumors on a price-ceiling plan 
for used cars have come fast and 
furious, but this time the bogeyman 
looks real to NADA. In the last 
10 days, NADA reports, there have 
been distinct signs that a plan has 
been approved by all necessary 
persons in OPA except Chief Ches- 
ter Bowles. 

Concerned over the problem of 
enforcement, Bowles is believed to 
be hesitating until he knows more 
definitely what action Congress 
will take on supplying enforce- 
ment money for OPA when it acts 
on the matter of extending OPA’s 


activities after June 30. 
* a * 


Murray Confident 

Senator James E. Murray, Mon- 
tana Democrat, predicted in an 
address last week that war con- 
tract settlement bill S. 1718, of 
which he is co-author, would be 
reported to the Senate within a 
fortnight and passed “during the 
present session of Congress.” 

He also disclosed that he would 
seek to incorporate in the measure 
two amendments, one providing for 
the payment of unemployment 
compensation, and the other giving 
the Controller General power to 
investigate broadly and to report 
to Congress on waste and extrava- 
gance found in post-settlement 
audits of cancellations. 
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WPB Takes Step 
To Ease Critical 
Parts Shortage 


90,000 Civilian Trucks 
Set for 1945 Output; 
Material Purchase OK’d 


WASHINGTON.—Owing to 
the super-critical condition of 
certain replacement parts, 
due to the fact that manufac- 


turers of these parts are load- 
ed with war orders, WPB last 
week moved to ease the situation 
by authorizing replacement parts 
manufacturers to devote at least 
5 percent of their total production 
to civilian replacement parts. 

The order works out so that a 
manufacturer, whose plant is 
scheduled up to 98 percent of ca- 
pacity on war orders, for in- 
stance, is permitted to channel 
8 percent of this production to 
civilian parts manufacture which 
will enable that manufacturer to 
produce at least 5 percent of his 
total output for civilian use. 

On the other hand, a manufac- 
turer who has but 70 percent of 
his total capacity taken up with 
war work, will not be allowed to 
divert any of his war production 
capacity now scheduled to civilian 
parts manufacture. 

Meanwhile it is authoritatively 
reported that, due to the constant 
shifting of manufacturer quotas on 
the 1944 truck production pro- 
gram, the number of new trucks 
for civilian commercial use now 
stands at 88,219 units. This figure 
breaks down to 64,271 medium and 
23,948 light heavy and heavy 
models. 

It is also understood that a 
definite figure of 90,000 civilian 
commercial trucks has been set 

(See PARTS, Page 51, Col. 1) 


Henry Ford Il 
Now Second 


In Command 


DEARBORN.—Henry Ford II 
last week was elected executive 
vice-president of Ford Motor Co., 

second in author- 
ity to Henry 
Ford, founder 
and president of 
the company. 

It was the sec- 
ond promotion in 
three months for 
the late Edsel 
Ford’s son, who 
was named sales 
vice-president in 
January this 
year, and it indi- 
cated further 

grooming for eventual assumption 
of the presidency. 

At the same time the company 
announced the resignation of Jo- 
seph Galamb, with Ford since 1906 
and for the past 16 years in charge 
of the body engineering depart- 
ment. Galamb, who retired because 
of ill health, will be succeeded soon 


by E. T. Gregorie, who is credited | 


(See FORD, Page 50, Col. 1) 


essential users. 
units have heavier transmissions, 
increased brakin 


column. See page 36 for story and 


—_— 


NEW MODEL TIME AGAIN. Dodge, 
vehicles (left), is now in production on three new 1 


“*.. 


» in addition to its output of military 
model trucks for 


Although basically the same as the 1942 models, the new 
universal joints 
§ area; new engine accessories and changed position of steering 


and propeller shafts; 


additional photos. 


Look to Men Over 30 


New Selective Service Action Puts Emphasis 
On Younger Men for Armed Forces 


WASHINGTON.—While the War 
Manpower Commission made public 
last week a list of critical pro- 
grams in which men under 26 
would be considered for deferment, 
it was generally accepted that in- 
dustries would have to pin their 
manpower plans for the year on 
men over 30. 


Instructions to local draft 
boards on men under 26 were 
being considered by Maj. Gen. 
Louis B. Hershey, director of 
the Selective Service System, 
and the WMC inter-agency 
committee on occupational defer- 
ments, 


Earlier in the week, Selective 
Service headquarters acted upon 
statements by the Army and Navy 
that the demand for young men 
was greater than the necessity of 
immediately filling the induction 
calls for older men. Processing 
for induction of men over 26 was 
halted pending the processing of 
those under 26. 

The Army had _ reached its 
planned peak strength of 7,700,000, 
and it wanted young, hardy men 
for replacements. 

WMC’s list of critical programs 
included: 

1. Critical components for trucks, 
heavy and light-heavy,  includ- 
ing truck trailers and Class I and 
II tractors. 

2. Research and development 
work specifically assigned by the 
technical services. 

3. Railway personnel engaged in 
assembly line, haul and break up 
of railway freight trains. 

4. Key personnel of those truck- 
ing companies whose equipment is 
more than 16,000 tons gross weight 
of vehicles. 

According to the Wall Street 
Journal, which quoted Selective 
Service authorities, there is little 
likelihood that men over 30 will 
be called up now before the end 
of the year. 

The Journal gave this timetable: 


1. Below 22—Practically no 
chance of deferment. 

2. 22 to 26—Few deferments. 
Decisions probably made by state 
appeal boards. 

3. 26 to 30—Probably liberal de- 
ferments for the present, but look 


supply of men under 26 is used up. 

4. 30 and over—Few, if any, are 
likely to be called during the rest 
of this year. Draft calls on this 
group will depend more and more 
on war developments. 

As far as Army and Navy chiefs 
can figure now, somewhat over 
100,000 men will be needed each 
month for replacements. Nearly 
60,000 a month can be supplied by 
those turning 18. 


Auto Industr 
Slashes Prices 


Of War Goods 


DETROIT.—Uncle Sam has 
found that the money being spent 
in 1944 in the automotive industry 
to supply American fighting men 
with the latest and best battle 
equipment, “stretches” a lot further 
than it did in 1943. 

Despite varying costs on many 
commodities, the automotive in- 
dustry has been able to effect 
substantial price reductions 
throughout its current line of 
“War Models,” exemplified by 
automotive-made Liberator 

(See SAVINGS, Page 8, Col. 5) 


Industry May Get 
OK On Materials 
For 4th Quarter 


200,000 Output Report 
Spiked; Makers May 
Get OK on Special Tools 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 


DETROIT. — Armed with 
data on needed tools and fa- 
cilities, 18 top executives of 
pre-Pearl Harbor automobile 


manufacturers will meet in 
Washington today (Apr. 17) and 
Tuesday with WPB officials “to 
explore basic problems .. . pre- 
liminary to the eventual resump- 
tion of passenger car production.” 


Following were the varied re- 
ports circulating prior to the first 
closed meeting of the new WPB 
Automobile Industry Advisory 
committee: 


A rumored WPB proposal for 

the manufacture of 200,000 pas- 
senger cars by one firm, to be dis- 
tributed by the outlets of all com- 
panies, was denied by Charles E. 
Wilson, executive vice-chairman of 
WPB, who was credited with the 
idea. Wilson said no such proposal 
would be offered, and manufac- 
turers have indicated they would 
oppose any small-scale production 
by a single manufacturer. 
2 Inside sources say that WPB 

will allocate raw materials for 
the fourth quarter, with the stipu- 
lation that if the European war is 
over or nearing its end, manufac- 
turers would be in a position to 
start reconversion with the likeli- 
hood of limited production in the 
first quarter of 1945. 

WPB is expected to approve 

the allocation of sufficient ma- 
terials for experimental purposes 
immediately; also permission to 
manufacturers to order. certain 
machine tools at once. 

Auto makers, it is understood, 

will continue to fight WPB’s 
reported opposition to reconversion 
on a quota basis, feeling that with- 
out some quota arrangement, fac- 
tories returning to production first 
would have an unfair advantage. 
Behind this, too, is the fear that 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


Dealers’ Reactions Mixed 


On Surplus Truck Sales 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.— What about these 
sales of surplus Army trucks and 
cars by Treasury Procurement? 
What do the dealers think? How 
is the bidding going? What is the 
condition of the trucks? Is there 
money in them for the dealer? 

To find the answers to these 
questions, Automotive News con- 
ducted a survey of dealers across 
the country. Early reports indicate 
divergent reactions to the sales, 


in Atlanta and Denver, reports 
from the dealers indicate that 
unless they obtain the trucks at 
prices considerably below the “as 
is” ceilings, there will be little 
profit in the trucks, since all re- 
quire a good deal of recondition- 
ing. 

That, of course, is to be expected, 
for other federal agencies rightly 
were given first chance on the 
cream of surplus trucks. 


Some dealers were reported buy- 


but almost all dealers are agreed |i"& the trucks and reconditioning 


On one point—the Treasury wasn’t 
kidding when it said that the con- 
dition of the trucks was not so hot. 

While the bidding ranges from 


Monthly Commercial Car News . . . Pages 36-46 


them merely as a goodwill gesture 
to their old customers. 


Present surplus sales should not, 


| of course, be taken as a guide to 
|for tightening up as soon as the| lukewarm in St. Louis to spirited | 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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Chamberlain on Draft 


Urges Action by Local Dealer Groups 
To Work with Selective Service 


WASHINGTON. — According to 
Executive Vice-President Ray 
Chamberlain, of the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn., the motor 
trade today is much nearer the 
possibility of the government ex- 
tending the present 18-26 non- 
deferrable classification into the 
higher age group than it was last 
week. 

“First,” says Chamberlain, 
“since the agreement was reach- 
ed by the inter-agency commit- 
tee, there have been strong 
representations made by various 


NADA Schedules 
Membership 
Parley Apr. 28 


WASHINGTON.—A meeting of 
the membership committee of the 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
is scheduled for San Francisco on 
Apr. 28, it was announced at 
NADA headquarters here last 
week. 

The meeting will be held at the 
St. Francis Hotel and Chairman 
R. C. Jones will preside. 

Reason for holding the meeting 
on the Pacific Coast, it was stated, 
is that two members of the com- 
mittee reside there. These are 
M. O. Anderson, of Seattle, and 
Jess Rodman, of Los Angeles. Ben 
Wright, another member, in 
Chicago. 

Chairman Jones will pick up 
Wright at Chicago and the two 
will take advantage of the trip 
westward to meet several mem- 
bership committees enroute to dis- 
cuss and implement the work of 
securing additional members, ac- 
cording to Ray Chamberlain, 
executive vice-president. Their 
first stop will be at Minneapolis 
on Apr. 20, where they will address 
a dealer meeting, which will be 
in the nature of a testimonial to 
President Dave Kelly. 

As now scheduled, the itinerary 
will be as follows: 

Apr. 20, Minneapolis; Apr. 24, 
Spokane; Apr. 25, Seattle; Apr. 26, 
Portland; Apr. 28, San Francisco; 
May 1, Los Angeles; May 4, 
Phoenix; May 6, Albuquerque; 
May 8, San Antonio; May 9, New 
Orleans; May 10, Birmingham; 
May 12, Philadelphia. 


is 


Dodge Chicago Plant 
Builds B-29 Engines 


CHICAGO.—The Army Aijr 
Forces Materiel Command at 
Wright Field gave Chrysler 
Corp. permission last week to 
announce that the engines 
which are being made at its 
huge Dodge Chicago plant are 
for the B-29 and other large 
aircraft. 

This is the first time that the 
government has allowed the 
world’s largest plant to be offi- 
cially associated with the B-29 
program. 

Large numbers of 2,200-horse- 
power Wright engines are now 
coming out of this plant in 
increasing volume. Employment 
has already passed 23,000 or 60 
percent of the 1944 quota and 
should continue to rise. 


WITH WARD M. CANADAY, 


the wheel, 
leg of its 


assembly line on the first 


president of Willys-Overland 


the 200,000th jeep manufactured by 
design was accepted as “standard’’ in June, 1941, by the Army, leaves the | 


groups seeking exceptions from 
the order for men under 26. 

“One was granted and was re- 
ported on last Wednesday on men 
in this class who have had three 
years’ experience in the _ coal- 
mining industry. There probably 
will be others to whom exceptions 
will be granted. This will reduce 
the total number of men the gov- 
ernment will be able to secure 
from the 18 to 26 class. 

“Second, it is obvious that the 
government will not get all the 
men it needs from the 18 to 26 
class. Therefore, it more than 
likely will be extended to higher 
age groups in approximately 30 
days. 

“As has -been true in the past, 
it is reasonable to expect that the 
final decision on individual cases 
will rest more and more with the 
local draft boards. 

“This serves to emphasize 
further what we have steadily 
urged for nearly a year, namely, 
that dealers in all communities 
join with other repair service 
establishments in work that will 
put them in the best position to 
deal with local draft boards. 

“This entails (1) formation of 
strong local manpower committees; 
(2) making thorough careful man- 
power surveys in the community 
after consultation with heads of 
Selective Service and USES local 
boards; (3) formation of strong 
state manpower committees to 
cooperate with state Selective Serv- 
ice and USES boards, and (4) 
organization of local committees 
under state committees along 
lines outlined and called the New 
England plan. 

“Manpower is bound to get 
tighter in the next several 
months. The few men we can 
expect to secure from the ap- 
proximately 100,000 being dis- 
charged monthly now will only aid 
us in a very small way. 

“Through Avtomotive News, I 
urge all dealer associations to lose 
no time in getting organized along 
the lines set forth. 


Coast Rumors 


On Gas Denied 


WASHINGTON. — Acting Petro- 
leum Administrator Ralph Davies 


branded last week as “false and 
absurd” rumors that West Coast 
refinery storage capacity was 
choked with an over-abundance of 
motor fuel. 

“Contrary to rumors,” Davies said, 
“automotive gasoline stocks on the 
Pacific Coast are down very close 
to the minimum working levels 
required to keep the supply and 
distribution systems running 
smoothly and efficiently. 

“The automotive fuel being pro- 
duced at refineries as a result of 
our maximization of aviation gaso- 
line production on the West Coast 
and from other sources is hardly 
enough to fill our civilian require- 
ments to say nothing of storage 
tanks.” 


OBITS—— 
Thomas C. Mundy 

DALLAS.—Thomas C. Mundy, 43, 
Southern district manager of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. with head- 
quarters here, died recently. Mundy 
was a leader in developing General's 
new tire plant at Waco, Tex. 


Motors, 
Toledo firm since 


at 


the its 


journey to a foreign battlefield. 


Figure 1 


MEASURING CORNER POST BLIND AREA. 


measuring the blind area caused by 


normally 24 inches from the post, are at E an 
common base of two triangles of which each eye is the apex. 
both eyes of the driver. 

E’, are projected beyond the position of the eyes, they 
A single photograph taken with a camera located at ‘‘A’’ will picture the 
the driver’s two eyes located at E and 
f the three sides of the two sets of triangles 


the area which is obscured to 
If the lines C, E, and C’, 
point ‘‘A’’, as shown in Figure 2. 
same amount of obscuration as would 
distances P and P’, E and P, an 


E’, P’, as well as E,P’ and C’, 


This diagram 
the windshield corner posts. 
d E’. The diagonal throug 


furnish sufficient data for all mathematical computation. 
Another very satisfactory method is to have a driver sit behind a wheel of a car in normal position and have 
him tell an assistant where to chalk-mark points on the street which accurately outline the area obscured by the 


Post. 


illustrates the simple geometric principles for 

In Figure 1, the position of the 
the section of the post P, P’ forms a 
The shaded section in front of the posts represents 


driver’s eyes, 
will meet at a common 


E’. By accurately measuring the 


From these points true measurements can be taken with a tape for varying distances from the car. 


Vision Problems in the Modern Car 


Killick Cites Accident Frequency at Intersections 
Offers Suggestions for Postwar 


By Victor W. Killick 
Chief, Bureau of Statistics, 

California Dept. of Motor Vehicles 
All of us who drive a passenger 
car or truck are thoroughly con- 
scious of the obstruction to vision 
caused by wind- 
shield corner pil- 
lars. However, 
few realize the 
extent of obscur- 
ation which these 
posts create. It 
is very much 
greater than is 
ordinarily under- 
stood by the 

; average driver. 
as The accom- 
Killick panying diagrams 
illustrate the 
simple geometric principles in- 
volved in measuring this obscura- 
tion. Any person with this infor- 
mation may make his own tests 
of the matter with the vehicle he 
drives. It is well for every motor- 
ist to thoroughly understand the 
extent of this vision difficulty in 
order that he have a positive 
knowledge of the physical limita- 
tions under which he operates. Of 
even greater importance, the man- 
ufacturer should have a knowledge 
of it, in order that he become 
aware of the compelling necessity 
for modifying the body design to 

eliminate it. 

To further emphasize this neces- 
sity, attention is directed to the 
fact that “intersection accidents” 


This is the second in a series 
of articles. 





constitute the largest category of 
all traffic casualties in every state, 
when the accident reports are 
classified by “point of road loca- 
tion.” 

At “blind intersections”—those 
in which the driver of an ap- 
proaching car cannot see later- 
ally up or down the intersection 
street for 100 feet when he is 
within a similar distance from 
the intersection—vision difficul- 
ties are most pronounced. 

Thus, of two cars moving in 
opposite directions on a _ lateral 
street, one may enter the intersec- 
tion ahead of the other, and a 
third car approaching at right 

j}angles must avoid both of these. 
| If the attention of the driver of 
|the third car is wholly directed 


‘through the intersection from the 


,to only one of the two cars going | 


lateral street, he may not see the 


second of these cars at all. 
* * * 


Accident Frequency 
At Intersections 


Intersections protected by sig- 
nals, and otherwise, are particu- 
larly hazardous to _ pedestrians, 
chiefly because pedestrians are not 
seen, in time, by the motorist. Any 
turning movement at an intersec- 
tion involves additional vision com- 
plication. It is not sufficient for a 
driver to be merely looking straight 
ahead. He must see what is ap- 
proaching in all the lateral ave- 
nues as well as what is ap- 
proaching in the thoroughfare on 
which he is traveling. Further- 
more, he must look rearward also, 
in order to select an opportune 
time for the turning movement, so 
as not to interfere with vehicles 
which are following his car. 

Such circumstances impose the 
need of doing everything physic- 
ally possible to minimize seeing 
difficulties for the driver. 

The high frequency of acci- 
dents at intersections is a na- 
tural reflection of the increased 
driving hazards which occur at 
such a point. As one writer has 
aptly put it: “in order to be 
safe, a motorist approaching an 
intersection must be able to see 
in all directions at once.” Thus, 
we have a multiplied vision diffi- 
culty in which any obstruction 
to view of necessity must have 
@ serious adverse effect. 

In research studies of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles, covering more than one-half 
a million intersection accident re- 
ports, it was determined that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the 
drivers involved experienced vision 


Gas Injection Reported 


Perfected by Bosch 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Gaso- 
line injection, a radically new 
method of supplying fuel to the 
cylinders of gasoline engines, 
has been perfected and is now 
in production, Donald P. Hess, 
president of American Bosch 
Corp., announced last week. 
Higher efficiency, even with 
lower-grade gasolines, greater 
responsiveness, smoother power 
delivery and elimination of the 
fire hazard of an explosive mix- 
ture of gasoline and air in the 
induction system, are claimed. 


difficulties which contributed to 
cause the mishap. Statistically, it 
has also been discovered that left- 
hand turning movements at inter- 
sections are involved twice as 
often in this class of accident as 
those in which right-hand turns 
are being made. 
* * a 


Added Trouble 
Is Provided 


In this connection, it should be 
noted that vision observance is 
produced by both the right and 
left corner posts, but to a different 
extent. The left post, being closer , 
to the driver’s eyes, creates a 
blind area of considerably greater 
width than that caused by the 
right-hand post. This accounts in 
a large measure for the increased 
number of intersection accidents 
involving a left turning movement. 


In current car models, the 
windshield corner post proper is 
not entirely responsible for all 
the blind area mentioned. The 
diagonal distance through the 
post section is extended by the 
abutting, opaque, window frames 
of the windshield, and the side 
door hung from the post. The 
opaque distance across all will 
measure a minimum of six 
inches in most passenger car 
models, and is far too great for 
vision safety. 


The effect of sloping corner posts 
rearward in currently built cars 
gives rise to added trouble. The 
flared-out lower part of the post 
leads into the blind area ahead of 
the driver and the rest of the 
post follows and serves to prolong 
the time a given point is observed 
as the car advances. Another 
serious feature of the sloping posts 
relates to cases where an ap- 
proaching vehicle in a_ lateral 
street may be moving at such a 
rate of speed with respect to the 
motion of another car entering an 
intersection at right angles, that 
the combined motions of both ve- 
hicles may serve to keep one of 
the vehicles continuously in the 
blind area of the other. This may 
cause its driver not to see the 
hazard at all until he actually col- 
lides with it. 

* * Ba 
How to Get Rid 
Of Corner Post 

The problem of designers is to 
plan a new type of post which will 
reduce the diagonal distance of 

(Continued on Page 49, Col. 3) 
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Associations Win Fight css 


Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John O. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer's name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


a the pressure brought 
to bear on the OPA by groups 
who advocate price ceilings on used 
cars, but who fail to realize the 
serious repercussions of such ac- 
tion, this column is confident that 
there is enough business acumen 
in OPA headquarters to prevent 
the imposition of used car ceilings. 
As all who read the column know 
I feel strongly on this subject, and 
haven’t the slightest doubt that 
such a program would not only be 
a complete fiasco in itself, but 
would inevitably react to the detri- 
ment of more appropriate and 
wholly desirable OPA programs. 


OPA is an important federal 
agency. It is the only one that 
stands between this nation and 
inflation. Its effort is of inestim- 
able value not only to the con- 
suming public, but to the small 
business man. This value is be- 
ing delivered in generous 
measure right now. There are 
countless hidden values that we 
all do not now thoroughly 
realize.. The importance of price 
control and of rationing to the 
country’s welfare during and im- 
mediately after the war is going 
to be more and more apparent to 
more and more people in the 
critical days just ahead, as well 
as when the history of these 
troublous times is written. Sure- 
ly our government will not 
jeopardize this great accomplish- 
ment by undertaking an unjust 


Just Among 


Dealers 


Wn. C. Starr (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh) Decatur, Ill., was born in 
that city 64 years ago. When the 
automobile business got under way 
about 1900 he was a buggy dealer, 
and he used to hitch buggies to 
the back of a car to deliver them 
out into the country. Along about 
1915 he was known as “Train-load 
Overland,” because that was the 
way he got his cars. At the present 
time he is a Chrysler distributor 
for eight counties. He is semi- 
retired and his son, W. E. Starr, 
runs the business. Starr’s expe- 
rience of more than 40 years covers 
about all the ramifications of this 
vigorous and colorful trade, in- 
cluding many unusual ones. In 
1928 he had a fire loss of over 
$100,000, but with the aid of a 
mammoth tent he was open for 
business the next day without an 
hour lost. He has been president 
of the Decatur Automobile Dealers 
Assn. 

* * * 

JoHN H. Eacat (Ford) Stock- 
ton, Calif., first saw the light of 
day in Davenport, Ia., 69 years 
ago, and became a dealer in his 
home town in 1903. The Frank- 
lin, Northern, Cadillac and Pope- 
Toledo were some of the cars he 
handled in the early days. He 
later sold his dealership and be- 
came a traveler for the Stude- 
baker Corp., finally winding up 
as Western representative at 
Los Angeles. In 1913 he became 
sales director for “Uncle Billy” 
Hughson in San Francisco and 
had charge of the Hughson 
branches at Seattle, Portland, 
Oakland, Fresno, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. His activities 
took him to Stockton frequently 
and he established himself there 
as a Ford tractor dealer 25 years 
ago. Shortly thereafter he took 
on the Ford passenger car and 
truck lines and has handled them 
ever since. Eagal has been active 
in civic and trade affairs all his 
life. He has a son who is a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy and a daugh- 
ter who is an officer in the 
Waves. 

* * * 

Rosco—E BENJAMIN (Dodge-Plym- 
outh), Winsted, Conn., is one of 
the older members of the industry 
who started in the early Oldsmo- 
bile buckboard days. He handled 


(Continued on Page 50, Col. 3) 


and unworkable program of used 
car price control. 
* * * 


Praises Work 


On Prices 

E ought not fail to mention 

and recognize in this column 
another good job NADA has ac- 
complished for the automobile 
dealers of the country. It consti- 
tutes another strong argument 
why dealers should support this or- 


Dealers in Uniform 


ganization both financially and by 


active cooperation. 

As you all know, NADA re- 
cently was successful in having 
OPA revise an order setting the 
prices on new civilian trucks 
now being made so as to pre- 
serve dealers’ full markup. This 
was an important piece of work. 
It establishes a precedent, and 
will have a bearing on prices of 
new passenger cars when they 


are at last produced. 
* * * 


Dealer Service 


Volume Soars 

HIS column’s mail for many 

months indicates that dealers 
thoroughly appreciate the strategic 
position they now are in with ref- 
erence to the maintenance of au- 
tomobiles on the road. It was esti- 
mated before the war that dealers 
were getting only 20 percent of 
the repair business. Perhaps it is 
safe now to say that, in spite of 
the manpower shortage and the 
tightness of parts stocks, they are 
obtaining 80 percent of the busi- 
ness. 

This is due to the fact that 
they have done a good job in 
rearranging their service depart- 
ments to accommodate a larger 
flow of business; that they have 
sold service as energetically as 
they previously sold cars; that 
they have eased the manpower 
problem by intensive training 
programs; and that they have 
made better use of their equip- 
ment than ever before. There 
have been some other factors 
that also have worked to their 
advantage: A good many s0- 
called alley garages have gone 
out of business, as the owners 
could either make more money 
in war factories, or were called 
to the colors; 42 percent of the 
filling stations have gone out of 
business; and the automobile 
chains have very few automotive 


items to sell. 
* * +. 


Viewing Postwar 


Service Volume 

T was therefore interesting to 

read recently of an interview 
with Royce G. Martin, president 
of Electric Auto-Lite Co., by David 
J.. Wilkie, veteran automotive 
editor of the Associated Press, 
Martin is convinced that, after 
hostilities end, automobiles literal- 
ly will be driven to death. These 
will be automobiles that are on the 
road today, because new cars will 
not be available in adequate vol- 
ume for several years. 

Martin predicts a tremendous 
urge to travel. The highways 
will be jammed. War workers, 
who haven’t had a real vacation 
since Pearl Harbor, will want to 
tour the nation for relaxation. 
Others now working in con- 
gested industrial cities will want 
to pack up and return to their 
homes. Martin also believes that 
speed limitations will be lifted; 
that more gasoline will be avail- 
able; and that despite the burden 
on his car during the war, the 
average motorist will want 
peacetime performance in_ the 
immediate postwar period. That, 
Martin logically says, means 
a tremendous expansion of the 
service industry. Truck repairs 
will be an important item after 
the war because many fleet 
owners have closed their own 
shops and sought outside assist- 
ance. Many of these fleets, he 
believes, will stay with the out- 

(Continued on Page 47, Col. 4) 


(One of a Series) 

LIEUT. AL W. ALLEN 
was born in Elkader, Ia., Oct. 
13, 1907. After graduating 
from the Northwestern 
school of commerce in 1929, 
he joined his brother Ray in 
the Allen Motor Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., continuing the 
automobile dealership organ- 
ized by their father in 1903, 
which sold the first Oldsmo- 
biles in that territory, and 
took on the Buick line in 
1908. Ray continues to oper- 
ate the dealership and has 
considerably expanded the 
service departments since Al 
left. 

Al is assigned to the Sup- 
ply department at the Naval 
Air Station in Alameda, 
Calif. This is the Navy’s 
largest air base on the west 
coast. Al’s present duties are 
similar in many respects to 
his experience in the automo- 
bile business, with a great 
part of his time devoted to 
aviation motor parts. He is 
also doing some work in con- 
nection with the Navy’s pro- 
gram of recapping tires that 
are removed from planes sent 
to Alameda from the South 
Pacific. 


Rochester Assn. 
Reelects Officers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)— 
The Rochester Automobile Dealers 
Assn. has reelected the following 
officers: 

President, Loren J. Bonenblust; 
vice-president, Andrew R. Ralph; 
secretary, Edward C. Schoen, and 
treasurer, Edward J. Horton. 


Dealer-Bonding 


Bill 


Vetoed by Dewey 


NEW YORK.—Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey has vetoed a bill which 
would have amended the state ve- 
hicle and traffic law so as to 
compel an automobile dealer to 
post a $2,000 bond before he could 
secure dealer plates. 

Rejection of the measure had 
been urged upon the governor by 
the Automobile Merchants Assn. of 
New York and the Brooklyn and 
Long Island Automobile Dealers, 
although members of some other 
dealer groups, apparently not fully 
aware of the bill’s contents, had 
been on record in support. 

The dealer groups here pointed 
out that the bill did not offer the 
dealer any broader use of dealer 
plates; did not give the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles any 
broader powers over dealers, and 
would have merely added to the 
cost of doing business. The bill 
was so written, it was held, that 
a bonding company would have 
only furnished the bond for the 
financially strong dealer and a 
smaller dealer working with a 
limited capital would have had to 
put up the equivalent of the face 
value in cash or readily market- 
able securities. 

In a letter to Gov. Dewey, the 
Automobile Merchants Assn. of 
New York further declared: 

“We are in favor of the general 


Dealers Report 
Slack Period 
In Seattle 


SEATTLE. — Dealer business in 
this area has hit a soft spot, ac- 
cording to S. L. Savidge (Dodge- 
Plymouth distributor). This is true 
both as to used cars and service. 

“But we consider this only a 
wave, not a tide,” he said. “We are 
accustomed to business having its 
valleys as well as peaks. Big 
volume of war business continues 
in this area and the people are 
working at good wages. 

“Dealers have their work cut out 
for them to keep the cars in good 
running condition. 

“But just at present used-car 
sales are depressed; service and 
body work, for the first time in 
many months, is quiet, and for the 
first time in two years we have 
been able to hire mechanics read- 
ily. It may be only a flash, but an 
advertisement in the classified in 
the morning brought us three men 
by noon.” 

While used-car sales are slow, 
prices are holding. One dealer re- 
ports 40 used car sales during 
March, 1944, compared with 89 dur- 
ing March, 1943. Another reported 
60 a year ago, compared with 21 
this March. 


Ohio Group Set Up to Tackle 


Motor-Transport Crisis 


COLUMBUS, O.—With the 
motor-transport industry’s man- 
power needs expected to approach 
a crisis within the next 60 to 90 
days, ODT and motor-transport 
officials formed a committee here 
recently to present the industry’s 
problems to Ohio Selective Service 
Director Chester W. Goble. 

At one in a series of ODT meet- 
ings being held throughout the 
country, H. C. Haughton, of Cin- 
cinnati, Nash-Kelvinator Co., was 
named chairman of an _  eight- 
member committee to confer with 
Col. Goble. 

Others named to the committee 
include Frank Kirby, Ohio Assn. 
of Commercial Haulers, Columbus; 
J. W. Watson, Watson Motor Co., 
Columbus; R. C. White, Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines, Cleveland; 
A. F. Bergman, Dene DeWeise Co., 
Canton; W. J. Green, White-Allen 
Chevrolet Co., Dayton; W. J. 
Piwonka, Cleveland Transit Sys- 
tem, and Fred Tarbox, U. S. Truck 
Lines, Cleveland. 

W. J. Cummings of Washington, 
chief of ODT’s vehicle mainte- 
nance section, warned the con- 
ference here that “even if the re- 
habilitation program” designed to 


put additional trucks and buses 
back in service works out a 100 
percent success, there is still doubt 
whether sufficient manpower would 
be available for their operation.” 


The automotive industry’s man- 
power needs in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Michigan 
areas are fast approaching the 
critical stage, Cummings said. 


“Unless leniency is shown the 
industry by Selective Service,” 
Haughton declared, “a complete 
breakdown is inevitable. Already 
we have experienced a complete 
turnover of manpower. Right now 
we are short approximately 25 per- 
cent of truck drivers alone, and 
the lack of mechanics is deplor- 
able.” 


Emphasizing that the motor 
transport industry is_ involved 
largely in the hauling of vital war 
freight, Haughton asserted that 
immediate action by ODT and 
Selective Service is mandatory. 
Trucks and buses made available 
through the rehabilitation pro- 
gram he pointed out, will “be use- 
less unless we have the manpower 
to operate them and keep them in 
running order.” 


principle of granting the motor ve- 
hicle commissioner more authority 
over dealers so that he will be able 
to eliminate fraudulent practices, 
but we can find nothing in this 
bill to give him any new power for 
accomplishing that result. He 
would not have any discretion to 
refuse dealer plates to anyone who 
would file an application in proper 
form and give a bond. Dishonest 
dealers could readily get dealer 
plates or would operate without 
them, as has happened in the 
past.” 


Licensing Law 
For Dealers Is 


Signed in S. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Gov. Olin 
Johnston signed last week a 1944 
legislative act requiring automo- 
bile dealers to pay a license of $25 
for each separate place of business 
in which he operates. 


According to Thomas M. Howell, 
director of the license tax division 
of the state tax commission, the 
machinery for enforcement of the 
new law is being set up and will 
soon be in operation. 


Howell pointed out that an auto- 
mobile dealer could not get a 
dealers’ license tag from the state 
highway dopartment until he had 
paid his license fee to the tax 
commission. 


One requirement is that the 
dealer is to post a $2,000 bond with 
the tax commission to insure full 
compliance with the law. In some 
quarters it was feared that this 
requirement might cause some 
hardship on the small dealer, but 
when the act was going through 
the General Assembly, there was 
little if any opposition to it, and 
dealers themselves were said to be 
in favor of its enactment. 


It is estimated that revenue 
approximating $75,000 will be de- 
rived from the license fee, all of 
which goes back to the counties. 


NADA Officers 
To Address 
Minn. Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS. — Dave Kelly, 
president of NADA, will be honor- 
ed guest at the luncheon meeting 
of the Minnesota Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn., to be held Apr. 20 in the 
Radisson Hotel here. 

Other guests will include Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice-presi- 
dent of NADA; R. C. Jones of 
Reading, Pa., and Ben Wright of 
Evanston, IIl. 

Timely topics, which will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting, include the 
Washington picture and dealer ac- 
tivities regarding manpower, draft, 
licensing, curbstoners, and factory 
contracts. 


Mitchell Heads 


San Antonio Assn. 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—O. R. 
Mitchell, head of O. R. Mitchell 
Motors (Dodge-De Soto-Plymouth), 
was elected president of the San 
Antonio Automobile Trade Assn. 
at the annual election of officers 
here last week. He succeeds Joe 
Freeman, Milam Chevrolet Co. 

Other officers are James J. Jor- 
dan, Jordan-Ivers Motor’ Co. 
(Ford), vice-president, and Ward 
Orsinger, Orsinger Motor Co. (Hud- 
son), treasurer. J. T. Simmons re- 
mains secretary and general man- 
ager. 

Directors are J. M. Cavender, 
General Oldsmobile Co.; E. A. Poe, 
Poe Motor Co. (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh); C. H. Quinn, Winerich 
Motor Sales Co. (Studebaker), and 
Freeman. 


Truckers Face Arrest 


OMAHA, Neb.—Police officers here 
have been ordered to arrest owners, 
as well as drivers, of trucks being 
operated with faulty equipment in 
violation of local safety regulations. 
Heretofore, only drivers have been 
charged. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
$ OUR FIELD DEFINED 


Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


Constructive Thinking 


a governing board of NADA should be congratulated 
for their action in rewarding a tireless and effective 
worker when they tendered a three-year contract to Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice-president, instead of carrying 
him along on a year-to-year basis. 

This is constructive thinking and can’t help but result 
in much greater progress in that it gives Chamberlain an 
opportunity of planning on a long-range basis. 

That Ray Chamberlain merits this expression of 
confidence goes without saying. His record during the 
strenuous wartime period when, to be effective, he had to 
be eternally vigilant and use every resource at his 
command to keep dealers from being the endless “whipping 
boy” of Washington bureaucracy, warrants his continuance 
in this important post now that equally serious postwar 
problems are in the offing. 

We are sorry, of course, to learn that the same board 
could not hold another good worker for the dealer cause, 
Counsel Charlie Bishop. But we can hold out hope that 
his value to the dealer cause will not be lost even when he 
shifts his allegiance to the factory side. 


Education Needed 


HE increasing number of strikes among drivers and 
‘l aa men in the trucking and bus industry, as 
well as the reluctance of many local Selective Service boards 
to recognize the essentiality of mechanics and drivers in 
our transportation system, points up the need for more 
thorough and intensive education of the importance of 
these men to our war effort. 


Without dealer mechanics to keep essential cars and 
trucks on the road, carrying war workers and war cargoes, 
our war effort must suffer. 


Selective Service boards see the beer trucks and retail 
delivery vehicles on the streets and, because they perhaps 
have never been told why these trucks are allowed to run, 
feel that the importance of the truck driver and mechanic 
is being greatly exaggerated. 

These officials also see hundreds of cars parked around 
beer joints and used to carry people to places of amusement 
and thus base their reactions as to the importance of the 
dealer’s mechanic on this nonessential car use. 

Education is needed to point out to local Selective 
Service officials why every experienced mechanic should 
be kept on his job. The mechanic and driver should also 
be made to realize the importance of their work in our 
direct war effort, to the end that he will submerge his 
personal desires to the common cause. 


Both need to be told, and the industry should make an 
effort to tell them. 
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Once upon a time, somewhere in 
the dim distant past, I remember 
reading an article in which some 
bespectacled college professor was 
bemoaning the alarming dissipa- 


tion of our coal 
ANSWER reserves and pre- 
TO GAS 


sla that in 
some future age, 
a our children’s chil- 
dren would be without the fuel to 
heat their homes, light their build- 
ings or furnish steam for their 
locomotives. Many years later I 
visited the Welch coal mines which 
have been supplying fuel not only 
to the British Isles, but in millions 
of ship loads to the rest of the 
world for a century or two, and 
still showed no signs of exhaustion. 
That was comforting. Today, were 
he still alive, this dour scientist 
would find a world largely heated, 
lighted and transported on land, 
sea and in the air by the products 
of crude oil, coming from every 
continent on the globe. Coal, he 
would find, had lost its monopoly 
and was actually begging to be 
mined, transported and sold. His 
pessimistic predictions, undoubt- 
edly disturbing to countless hu- 
mans when they were uttered, 
would today only be laughed at. 
* * * 


More recently, and particularly 
in view of the great drain on the 
natural petroleum resources of the 
Americas during the present World 
War, many would-be seers, includ- 
ing some Americans in high places, 
have repeated the pessimistic pre- 
dictions of the early ’90’s, sub- 
stituting only oil for coal in their 
published utterances. In the auto- 
motive industry, dependent as it 
has been since its inception, on the 
ample supply and low cost of a 
volatile fuel derived from crude 
oil, there has been no little concern 
over the prediction of such a 
shortage. No one could argue that 
there is not a possibility in the 
postwar market for motorized ve- 
hicles that there might not be a 
small percentage of prospects who 
would ask: “But if I buy a new 
gasoline-propelled car or _ truck, 
how certain am I of an ample and 
cheap supply of fuel to operate it?” 

* * * 


Well, the complete answer now 
seems to have been given by Dr. 
Ernst Berl, research professor at 
Carnegie Tech, who has found a 
method of creating from prac- 
tically all sorts of vegetation, a 
synthetic product having all the 
qualities of gasoline or petrol. We 
have known for a very long time 
that alcohol could be produced 
from any fruit or vegetable which 
will ferment in process of decom- 
position. We have known, too, that 
most internal combustion motors 
could be operated on alcohol thus 
derived. In fact, many a Midwest 
Senator has asked that a percent- 
age of farm-produced alcohol go 
into every gallon of gasoline sold, 
a plan which had operated success- 
fully in Germany. 

Now, however, if a layman can 
interpret, the Carnegie announce- 
ment means we have discovered a 
method of compressing the cen- 
turies of time required by Nature 
to make coal and petroleum from 
decaying vegetation into hours, 
days or weeks. That there will be, 
for all time to come, billions of 
acres of fertile land areas, now 
uncultivated, on which vegetation 
will grow, no one questions. So, 
if we can believe what we read of 
scientific advancement, here we 
have the answer to another buga- 
boo which may have disturbed us. 

* * * 


It was a wise man who said, 
“the things over which we worry 
most never happen!” One can look 
forward to the day, long ago pre- 
dicted, when every farmer in 
America can, with simple equip- 
ment, produce the fuel for heat, 
light and power on his own farm. 
Perhaps he will even drive into 
town on a Saturday to sell some 
of his home-grown product to the 
city fellers who are tired of paying 
their gas taxes only to have them 
diverted into every kind of state 
expense, except the extension and 
improvement of highways (and 
now airways) for which they are 
intended. Thus, if even we must 
add a sour note, there might 
spring up the black market, the 


All Eyes Are Upon You 
In This Corner 


‘Likes Safety Articles... . - 


The views exp in 


ressed 
— contributions will not be 
be o 


rved upon request. 


Challenge 

Wish to congratulate you on the 
articles by Victor W. Killick, the 
first of which was in Apr. 3 issue. 

As a reasonable “old timer” hav- 
ing started to drive in 1907, and so 
far only slightly bending one 
fender since, the modern cars give 
me a literal “pain in the neck” for 
the following reasons: 

Excessive area of forward cor- 
ner posts. 

Seats so low, many drivers (espe- 
cially women) cannot see the road 
for a considerable distance ahead 
of the car. 

Height and width of cowl and 
hood which obstruct further for- 
ward view and ability to see edges 
of fenders on both sides of car. 

City delivery bodies and truck 
cabs which make it impossible for 
driver to see at all to the rear 
180 degrees. 

I hope these articles will have 
some effect on future car design. 
I would also like to see some of 
the body engineers have to sit all 
day long in some of the seating 
positions they give you.—F. G. Ren, 
superintendent of engineering, Dun- 
lop Tire, Toronto, Ont. 


Tra-La 


The following was addressed to 
James F. Brownlee, deputy admin- 
istrator, OPA: 

Soft music: A PRICE CEILING 
IS COMING TRA-LA-LA-LA-LA 
(Played to the tune of “The 
Campbells Are Coming.”) Who 
killed Cock Robin? (The OPA.) 
The operation was a success but 
the patient (automobile dealer) 
died. The cure certainly will be 
worse than the disease. 

If you put in a price ceiling... 

1. How will the dealer be able 
to purchase cars at the price to 
be able to sell them at a profit? 

2. Who will spend the money 
conditioning used cars that the 
dealer is now spending? 

3. Who will stock and sell parts 
to keep. present transportation 
rolling? 

4. Who will maintain repair 
shops that by themselves are un- 
profitable? 


speakeasy and the racketeers of 
the prohibition days, selling “bath- 
tub gas!” You see, the possibilities 
of this discovery are practically 
unlimited!—G.M:S. 


this column are those of our readers. 


accepted but confidence will 


5. How will you get idle cars ou 
of storage or away from people 
who do not need them? (Con 
fiscation maybe?) 

6. How are you going to prevent 
black markets—don’t forget thes 
cars are owned by 25,000,000 in- 
dividual owners, not by five or six 
large sources of supply? 

7. If the NRA could not set 
values on used automobiles, hov 
can the OPA? 

8. What plan have you in mind 
(if any) if price ceiling and ratio 
ing causes transportation to co 
lapse or bog down—remember, a 
good general plans his retreat be 
fore he plans his attack? 

9. What are you going to do if 
the majority of dealers go out o 
business—who will be ready td 
handle the distribution of automo- 
biles when they are again man 
factured? Don’t forget factories 
can make cars, but it takes dealers 
to handle them. Remember als 
that manufacturing and selling 
cars means employment for iron 
coal, steel, copper, glass, and te 
tile industries, to say nothing of 
the 10,000 branches of the above 
mentioned industries. 

10. How badly will the OPA 
structure be hurt if this ceiling 
flops or causes a _ transportatio# 
collapse and you then try, prob- 
ably too late, to cancel it? 

As a distributor of 14 years’ ex> 
perience, also as one who favored 
NRA, I can assure you that m 
honest opinion is that a price ceil- 
ing for used cars will be one of 
the most dangerous steps for thi 
OPA to tackle, besides being to- 
tally unnecessary as there are ang 
will be enough used cars to tak 
care Of all needs if permitted to 
continue without further gover 
ment regulation.— Henry Leva 
(De Soto-Plymouth), Providence. 


Coming Events 


24-25—San 
Hotel). 
Assn. 


APRIL 
Antonio, Tex. (Gunter 
Texas Automobile Deale 


MAY 
17-18—Chicago (Hotel Knickerbocker, 
SAE National Diesel Fuel & Lubr 
cants Meeting. 


JUNE 
4-6—Asheville, N. C. (Grove Pa 
Inn). North Carolina Automobi 
Dealers Assn. 
5-7—Detroit (Hotel Book-Cadillac) 
SAE National War Materiel Meetin 





it has always been a Goodyear working 
principle that nothing is good enough which 
can be made better. 


And it has been Goodyear experience that the 
source of betterment is less often the materials 


used than what is done with them. 


On this premise Goodyear since its earliest 


7d) Few Mdeidoned 


1906—Introduced thestraight-sidetire—theoriginal 
quick-demountable tire. « 1908—Developed the tire- 
building machine—made quality mass production possible, « 
1909— Originated pneumatic airplanetires. » 191\3— Brought 
out multiple-cord tires— greatly increasing mileage and depend- 
ability. © 17 — Developed non-rigid airships for U. S. Navy. 
* 1917 — Pioneered pneumatic truck tires—the foundation of 
modern truck and bus transportation. « 1920— Invented bullet- 
puncture-sealing fuel tanks for airplanes. * 1922 — Developed 
Captax accelerator for curing rubber—a major advance in tire 
quality. © 1927 —Introduced Airwheel low-pressure airplane 
tires. « 1927-29 — Synthetic rubber patents —United States and 
Great Britain. + 1931 — Pioneered pneumatic farm tractor 
tires. © 1934— Developed Pliofilm moistureproof packaging. 
© 1935—Brought out LifeGuards—took danger out of blow- 
outs. 1937— Built America’s first all-synthetic rubber 
tire. © 1241—After several years of pilot plant opera- 
tion, established commercial unit plant for making syn- 
thetic rubser. «© 1941 —Developed steel-cab-e belting. 
* 1941-43— Many secret military developments 
of wide postwar usefulness. 


Captax, Airwheel, Iliofilm, LifeGuard—T. M.'s 
The Goodyear lire & Rubber Company 
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days has pursued research to advance the use- 
fulness and value of its products. 


It was this unresting quest for improvement 
which fathered the first straight-side tire, the 
first pneumatic cord tire for trucks and farm 
tractors, the first low-pressure tire for airplanes, 
the first American all-synthetic tire, plus a host 
of other Goodyear advances. 


During this past' year Goodyear dedicated a 
new home for its scientific resources — what 
is believed to be in personnel, facilities and 
equipment the finest laboratory for its purpose 
in the world: 


Its bold and various activities now are con- 
centrated on war products, but the lessons 
learned will inevitably enrich the fullness of 
life when applied to the products of peace. 


“The Goodyear Research Labora- 
tory is dedicated to unlocking the 
vast storehouse of nature, to the 
enlargement of life there by, and 
so to the service of man. W 
have come far in this world, fai 
enough to know there are great 
other worlds of knouledze yet to 
explore. We have only begun to 
learn; the best is yet to come.” 


From the developments spurred by war, such 
possibilities are foreseeable as plastic glass, 
feather-light insulating materials, hundred- 
mile conveyor belt systems, plastic water pipes 
burstproof against freezing, metal-wood lam- 
inations for plane and car bodies, mildew proof 
tents and awnings, static-free radio, crashproof 
fuel tanks, and many like wonders on which 
we now are at work. 


Firm in its purpose to stand forth always as 
“science headquarters” of the rubber industry, 
Goodyear aims to make it true of its products, 
as of life in America, that “‘the best is yet to 
come.” 


Hear Goodyear's Two Great Radio Shows —WALTER 
PIDGEON in “The Star and the Story”— CBS— Sunday 
evenings. “HOOK ‘n’ LADDER FOLLIES” — NBC — 
Saturday mornings. See local paper tor time and station. 
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200,000 Output Report Spiked... 


Rumors Fly 


Auto Parley 


as WPB’s 
Opens 


(Continued from Page 1) 


some outside companies might 
edge their way into the picture. 
Smaller manufacturers will op- 
pose resumption of production 
on a less than 2,000,000-unit per 
year basis, since costs would be 
prohibitive. 

Here are those who will attend 
the meeting: 

Curyster Corp.—K. T. Keller, 
president; B. E. Hutchinson, vice- 
president. 

CrosLey Corp.—Powell Crosley jr., 
president; R. C. Cosgrove, vice- 
president. 

Forp Motor Co.—Henry Ford, II, 
executive vice-president; R. R. 
Rausch, vice-president. 


GeNgRAL Motors—C. E. Wilson, 
president; Albert Bradley, vice- 
president of sales. 

Hupson—A. E. Barit, president; 
S. G. Baits, vice-president. 

NasH-KELvINATorR — Geo. W. Ma- 
son, president; A. M. Wibel, vice- 
president. 

Packarp—J. H. Marks, vice-presi- 
dent. 

StupeBaKker — Paul G. Hoffman, 
president; Courtney Johnson, as- 
sistant to the chairman. 

Witys-OverLanp—Ward M. Can- 
aday, president; Delmar G. Roos, 
vice-president. 

Agenda for the first day’s ses- 
sion has been set as follows: 10 
a.m., government policy session; 
discussion by John H. Middlekamp, 


Wibel Advocates 
Simplest Methods 


On Termination 


DETROIT.— Contract termina- 
tion procedures should be made as 
simple and uncomplicated as pos- 
sible, with both contracting parties, 
industry and government, direct- 
ing their chief attention to speed- 
ing up the return of war plants 
to civilian production after V-day, 
A. M. Wibel, vice-president of 
Nash-Kelvinator, told the House 
Naval Affairs committee Friday. 

“The problem is not of the 
future, but of the present, and 
growing larger every day. Cancel- 
lations and cutbacks are occurring 
continuously and will continue to 
increase in volume as we go along. 
They foreshadow the certainty that 
victory in the European theater 
will be followed by widespread in- 
dustrial shutdowns and quick eco- 
nomic paralysis, unless everything 
possible to effect speedy reconver- 
sion is done in advance,” Wibel 
said. 

“Industry planning for postwar 
production and employment can 
only be partially completed until 
certain definite policies are laid 
down by the government, and in- 
dustrial reconversion can only be 
realized speedily and effectively if 
those policies take cognizance of 
the physical factors entering into 
the problem.” 

Speaking on behalf of the Auto- 
motive Council for War Produc- 
tion, he told the committee mem- 
bers that the automotive industry 
especially would be badly handi- 
capped unless there can be prompt 
removal from their plants of gov- 
ernment-owned machines and ma- 
terials, quickly clearing the way 
for the return of peacetime pro- 
duction. 

Wibel said that provision should 
be made for speedy and final set- 
tlements between the government 
and its war contractors, without 
which there can be no finality of 
settlement between prime contrac- 
tors and subcontractors. 

In a discussion of the financial 
aspects of reconversion, he empha- 
sized that some provision would 
have to be made for interim 
financing or advance payments to 
contractors, pending final settle- 
ment of claims, to free working 
capital for civilian production uses. 


Read Jack Weed'’s Backshop for some 


highlights in the service field. 


director of WPB’s Automotive divi- 
sion; government policies with re- 
spect to reconversion of automo- 
bile industry by WPB Chairman 
Donald Nelson; 2:15 p.m., industry 
consultation session; discussion of 
problems of reconversion of the 
automobile industry by representa- 
tives of industry and government. 


Tuesday will be devoted to 
further industry discussion, if 
necessary. 


It is understood that George 
Romney, managing director of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, will accompany the motor 
company executives to Washington, 
but that the meeting will be closed 
to all but actual members of the 

Advisory committee and WPB offi- 
cials. 

In commenting on the meeting, 
WPB Chairman Nelson emphasized 
its call was not prompted by any 
plan or prospect of achieving re- 
sumption of passenger car produc- 
tion at any specified time that can 
now be determined. This, he point- 
ed out, conforms to WPB’s previ- 
ously stated policy that there can 
be no major reconversion of in- 
dustry until the European war is 
won. 


Today’s meeting is regarded by 
Nelson as one of the most impor- 
tant of a series of meetings which 
is being held with leaders of vari- 
ous industries and WPB officials 
to examine the problems expected 
to arise when the time comes for 
the transition back to peacetime 
production. There can be no imme- 
diate general resumption of the 
manufacture of consumer goods, 
Nelson stated, since military pro- 
grams still have the first call on 
the nation’s resources and neither 
manpower, manufacturing “— 
ties nor component parts for & &.' 
scale consumer goods production 
are now available. Nevertheless, 
the WPB head believes, it is essen- 
tial to make plans now so that 
when the proper time does come 
the transition from a war economy 
to peacetime production can be as 
smooth, as rapid and as fair as 
possible, hence today’s conference. 


WPB Believed Revising 


Setup for Civilian Output 


WASHINGTON.—Portents of a 
partial reorganization of the War 
Production Board were seen last 
week in the report that Chairman 
Donald Nelson had invited eight to 
10 prominent civilians to serve on 
a new top advisory committee 
within WPB to advise the govern- 
ment on the return to civilian 
production. 


The action was believed in some 
quarters to indicate a reorganiza- 
tion of WPB around a new group 
to be called the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civilian Policy. Those 
invited by Nelson were repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, 
consumers, banking and finance, 
public opinion and agriculture. 


SPARKS-WITHINGTON has _ just 
made known particulars on the new 
Sparton waterproof horn. This warn- 
ing signal, developed by the research 
division, for the use of combat vehi- 
cles and heavy motor vehicles, has 
already had a thorough testing on 
many fronts. The powerful mechanism 
of this new Sparton horn produces a 
penetrating tone of approximately 120 
decibels, which is superior to most 
other types. 


STOCK ROOM showing method of storing gas tanks for Model 1782-Z2 
Stewart-Warner South Wind Ground Unit heaters. 


Car Dealers at Critical Point, 
Castles Tells lowa Group 


DES MOINES, Ia.—The auto 
dealers’ honeymoon is over, Dave 
Castles, past president of NADA, 
asserted at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa Auto Dealers Assn. 

Auto dealers of the nation are 
now at the point where they 
thought they were in 1942, Castles 
said. 

With new cars practically sold 
out and the used-car market dry- 
ing up, it might be necessary for 
dealers to further curtail overhead 
in order to keep in business for the 
duration, he added. 

New Officers elected by the Iowa 
association are Howard Sole, of 
Des Moines, president; O. F. Sulley, 


New-Car Sales 
Rise in March 


In San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Sales of 
new cars and trucks for March, as 
reported last week by the San 
Antonio Automobile Trade Assn., 
showed a_ considerable increase 
over February, totaling 53 units 
against 33 for the preceding month. 
Sales, according to individual 
makes, were as follows: 

Buick, 5; Chevrolet, 13 (and two 
trucks and one commercial unit); 
Chrysler, 4; De Soto 3; Dodge 3 
(and one commercial unit); Hud- 
son, 1; Nash, 1; Oldsmobile, 5; 
Plymouth, 5; Pontiac, 4; Stude- 
baker, 3; and White Truck, 2. To- 
tals: 47 cars, 4 trucks and 2 
commercial units. 

March sales during preceding 
years were: 1939—845; 1940—1,077; 
1941—606; 1942—95; and, 1943—161. 

Despite the reduction in the sale 
of new and used cars, however, 
service Operations and the sale of 
replacement parts continue good 
and there has been no mortality 
among the dealers. 


Cleveland Assn. 


Elects Ferguson 


CLEVELAND.—James A. Fergu- 
son, president of Ferguson-Wells, 
Inc., was elected president of the 
Cleveland Automotive Trade Assn. 
at its 29th annual meeting here 
last week. 

Jay A. Barber, president, Barber 
Motors, Inc., and Marcus Feder, 
vice-president and secretary, 
Dowd-Feder, Inc., were elected 
vice-presidents. George L. Dorner, 
president of Dorner Chevrolet Co., 
was named treasurer, and R. Earl 
Burrows was reelected secemtary. 


Akron Rashens Name 


Lehman Manager 

AKRON. — Attorney John Leh- 
man, with the Rutledge Drug Co. 
here for the past 12 years, has 
been named secretary-manager of 
the Akron District Automobile 
Dealers Assn., directors announced 
last week. He replaces Charles E. 
Coltrin, of Canton, who resigned 
to enter the automobile business. 
Lehman is a graduate of Ohio 
State University. 


Council Bluffs, executive  vice- 
president; Paul Pritchard, Mason 
City, and Frank _ Schierbrock, 
Davenport, vice-presidents, and L. 
E. Fox, Red Oak, treasurer. Walter 
Mahoney, of Sioux City, is past 
president. 


Thirty-three county directors 
were elected for a three-year term. 

Procedure for obtaining defer- 
ments for essential workers was 
explained by Brig. Gen. Charles H. 
Grahl and Lt. Col. Oliver P. Ben- 
nett, of the State Selective Service 
system. 

George Means, superintendent of 
the dealer-licensing division of the 
State Motor Vehicle Department, 
told the dealers that 60 applicants 
had been rejected already in 1944 
because they could not qualify as 
dealers. 

Other speakers were Tom Rob- 
erts, legal counsel; V. E. Laurence, 
secretary-manager; Clarence Schu- 
kei, treasurer, and Ray Allen, Iowa 
NADA director. 


K. C. Dealers 


Honor Bostian 


KANSAS CITY.—At a recent 
meeting here of the Motor Car 
Dealers Assn. of Greater Kansas 
City, Kenneth V. Bostian, Chevro- 
let dealer of Independence, Mo., 
retired as president. The Board of 
Directors in turn adopted a reso- 
lution, commending him for his 
splendid work while in Office. 

New officers are as_ follows: 
President, D. E. Fitzgerald, Pon- 
tiac dealer in Kansas City; vice- 
president, Ralph Knight, Hudson 
dealer in Kansas City; R. S. Arma- 
cost, W. R. Allen, K. V. Bostian, 
E. S. Davidson, E. N. McClure, N. 
S. O'Neill, and Harry F. Rice, di- 
rectors. 


Kanzler Named 
Chairman of 


Universal CIT 


NEW YORK.—Ernest C. Kanzler, 
who directed the program for con- 
verting the vast automobile in- 

dustry to war 

production, has 

been elected 

chairman of the 

board of the Uni- 

versal CIT Credit 

Corp., it was an- 

nounced last 

week. 

The announce-: 

ment was made 

P by Arthur O. 

ea Dietz, president 

Ernest Kanzler Of Commercial 
Investment Trus 

Corp., parent company of Univer- 

sal CIT, which specializes in fi- 
nancing the sale of automobiles. 

One of the automotive produc-" 
tion leaders in the early twenties, 
Kanzler was brought to Washing- 
ton by William §. Knudsen in 
January, 1942. As chief of the 
automotive branch of the WPB in 
1942, he was given full responsi- 
bility for converting the industry 
to a war basis. 


Kanzler established his reputa- 
tion soon after he _ succeeded 
Knudsen as production manager 
for the Ford Motor Co. in 1920. 
He so synchronized production 
that the transition from ore to 
finished car was accomplished in 
less than a week. 


Later, when he became director 
and second vice-president in 
charge of production, company 
operations climbed to an all-time 
peak. 

In addition, Kanzler has had ex- 
tensive experience as an executive 
in the field of finance. Leaving 
the Ford company in 1926, he help- 
ed to organize the Detroit Guard- 
ian group of financial institutions. 

In 1928 he organized and became 
president of Universal Credit Corp. 


Rules Are Eased 
On Gas Pumps 


WASHINGTON.—Easing of re- 
strictions on the use of dispensing 
pumps and tanks for gasoline and 
other petroleum products was an- 
nounced last week by Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator Ralph 
Davies. 

Action was taken when a survey 
indicated that petroleum  mar- 
keters now have a substantial sur- 
plus inventory of this type of 
equipment. 

Among the changes are: 

1. Temporary installations on a 
construction project may be made 
without filing an application for 
an exception to the order if the 
project has a preference rating 
higher than AA-5. 

2. Installation of additional tank- 
age at any location—service sta- 
tion, bulk plant, or consumer loca- 
tion—will be permitted when a, 
saving in mileage of 25 percent or 
more will be effected by tank 
trucks supplying that location. 


STEP ABOARD “Model 39,” first full-scale mockup of a postwar passenger 


airliner. Interiors 
Vultee Aircraft Cor 
in April, 


were designed by Henry Dreyfuss 
Test flights of new plane will, be held in San Diego 
but it will not be in production until after the war. 


for Consolidated 
“Model 39” 


se ats 48 persons, sleeps 24, has cruising speed of 240 miles an hour, range of 


2,500 miles fully 
to provide roominess and comfort. 
space, subdued tones in decor. 
two ounces to the square foot. 


loaded. This picture shows club car arrangement - seats, 
Note high arched ceiling, am 
Carpet is of special weave, JW. md 


floor 
only 
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PHILADELPHIA’S 
ROLL OF HONOR 


* 


he 1740 


4 built privateers 
for England’s war 
with Philip of Spain 


1744 


raised £4,000 to help 
England win this 
war with France 


1754 

supply source for 
campaigns against the 
French and Indians 


1775 

focus of finance and 
inspiration in the War 
for Independence 


Nine wars 


Stephen Girard’s 
money, plus ships 
and men, helped win Philadelphia plays no Johnny-come- 


lately in the business of war. It has fought 
nine major wars, and is now working on 


the tenth—a full-flowing fountainhead of 
1846 


equipped fighting — ° 
regiments for the war this time of national emergency. 


with Mexico The tenth time out finds Philadelphia 
functioning at an all time high, turning out 


men, money and material indispensable in 


an estimated 10% of all U.S. war material 
in old established plants, with largely local 


1861 personnel . . . ready to revert to essential 
prime source of men, 
money, munitions during 


the civil conflict reconversion or indefinite lag... with an 


production for peacetime without violent 


immediate postwar market for its products 
that should approximate peak wartime 


production for some years to come. 
1898 Meanwhile, Philadelphia’s high peak 
ships and men that 
helped oust Spain from 


Cuba & the Philippines 


of prosperity is matched by Philadelphia’s 


I9l7 
produced ships, 


munitions and men to 


help end World War I 


--- and now working on the tenth! 


peak newspaper, The Inquirer . . . which 
proved prosperity last year with the greatest 
total volume of linage (21,212,481 lines— 
Media Records) carried by any Philadelphia 
newspaper in the past fifteen! . . . adequate 
evidence that advertisers are profiting in 
the present while preparing for the long 


future haul to come. 


BBeELLWETHER of retail advertisers, 
leader in all major linage classifications . . . 
The Inquirer today gives any advertiser, 
local or national, all the selling power 
needed for active profitable business in this 
market. 

Look into busy Philadelphia and The 
Inquirer now . . . while prosperity of today 
shapes the opportunities of tomorrow! 


NationaL ADVERTISING REPRESEN¢ATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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Dealer Reaction Mixed 


On Surplus 


Trucks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sales of the future. Should the field 
of American military operations 
constrict through victories in vari- 
ous sectors, there is the possibility 
that trucks in better condition will 
be declared surplus. 
City by city, here are the results 
of the survey: 
~ * * 


St. Louis Dealers Showing 


Lack of Interest 
By Sam X. Hurst 
Staff Correspondent 

ST. LOUIS.—&t. Louis automo- 
tive dealers are displaying little 
interest in the surplus Army 
trucks being offered for sale by 
the Treasury Procurement divi- 
sion in this area. Several dealers 
assert that, with but a few excep- 
tions, the vehicles are of the 1939 
and prior vintage and are in a 
bad mechanical condition. These 
factors together with a decided 
lack of demand for such trucks, 
has caused them to hold aloof. 

The St. Louis warehouse has 201 
such vehicles and many hundreds 
more are cached in warehouses in 
towns and cities in Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska which 
comprise the area under the juris- 
diction of the regional office in 
Kansas City. 

One St. Louis dealer said the 
small town dealer who is not con- 
fronted with the transportation 
hazard of moving these surplus 
trucks in his home town, plus a 
lower overhead and a greater de- 
mand, has a considerable advan- 
tage over dealers in the larger 
cities where conditions are vastly 
different. 

W. H. App, of Barrett-Weber 
Co., said the trucks he has seen 
are in such bad mechanical con- 
dition that reconditioning would be 
too expensive for any fair profit to 
be realized and, additionally, a 
lack of demand has caused him to 
submit no bids. 

F. W. Shearer, president of 
Shearer Chevrolet Co. said he 
cannot buy these trucks at “as 
is” ceiling, recondition and sell at 
ceiling and make a profit. The 
surplus trucks that Shearer in- 
spected in places outside of St. 
Louis were not in such a bad 
mechanical condition, but he has 
found that by purchasing used 
trucks from individuals and then 
putting them into A-1 condition, 
he has been able to realize a fair 
margin of profit. 

Henry Bender, of Bender-Schulz 
Co., said a lack of manpower at 
his service shop has prevented him 
from even considering the pur- 
chase of surplus trucks. 

Several other dealers voiced the 
same opinion as Shearer and App 
and added that the tightening up 
of gasoline allowances has greatly 
contributed to the lack of demand 


for the surplus trucks. 
* * * 


Texas Dealers Bidding 


For Surplus Trucks 

HOUSTON, Tex.—The Treasury 
department, offering for sale sur- 
plus Army trucks through Denver 
and Fort Worth to dealers in this 
area, has offered approximately 100 
trucks so far. Some of the units 
are in fairly good condition, but all 
of them’ require’ considerable 
reconditioning. 

None of the dealers has been 
able to buy any units for a price 
less than the ceiling. The dealer 
then is required at his own ex- 
pense, to transport the unit to 
his place of business for recondi- 
tioning and, as a result, it is im- 
possible for any dealer to make 
any money out of the unit unless 
he violates the ceiling price. 

Many of the dealers, however, 
are buying these units for old 
customers, reconditioning them 
and making no profit on the deal 
whatsoever, but merely as a 
courtesy to assist a customer who 
is in dire need of transportation. 
It is estimated that 75 percent of 
the dealers who handle trucks in 
this area are bidding regularly 


when any trucks are offered. 
* * * 


Much Interest Manifest 


tn Atlanta Sales 
ATLANTA. — (UTPS) — Atlanta 


used car dealers report keen com- 
petition for the used trucks and 
automobiles that are being offered 
by the Treasury Procurement divi- 
sion. Some dealers, who do not 
speciaJize in used cars, do not feel 
that they have a chance to buy 
any of the present lot because they 
say competition will force all 
buyers to bid ceiling prices and 
they seem to feel that if sales are 
determined by allocation, prefer- 
ence will be given to strictly used 
car handlers. 

Some dealers, who handled only 
new models before the war, are 
not even interested in the present 
offerings, and others expressed 
only moderate interest. 

Several used car dealers, how- 
ever, are bidding actively although 
they say their margin of profit on 
these automobiles and trucks will 
be rather small. Scarcity of other 
cars and trucks is the principal 
encouraging factor, and dealers 
who are bidding feel that they will 
have no trouble in disposing of 
the vehicles after they acquire 
them. 


Several bidders have examined 
some of these cars and trucks, and 
report that they are in rather poor 
condition and will require con- 
siderable repairs before 
are merchantable. However, these 
dealers generally agree that the 
condition is accurately described 


case of tires, some dealers thought 
possibly the condition was a little 
better than that described in the 
invitations. The consensus seemed 
to be that government officials had 
not in any way overrated the 
vehicles. 


Dealers say they will make the 
necessary repairs before they offer 
the cars and trucks for sale. In 
the case of automobiles, they will 
in most cases also repaint them 
to make them more attractive. 
They expect to have no difficulty 
in selling the trucks the color they 
are. 


No trucks newer than 1939 are 
listed here, but several automobiles 
of 1938, 1939, 1940 vintage and even 
1941 models are offered. These 
included Chevrolets, Plymouths, 
Hudsons and Fords. Mileage of 
these cars, as listed on the invita- 
tions, showed a wide range. 


Notice was posted of cancella- 
tion of invitations to bid on a lot 
of trucks at Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 
and another lot at Selma, Ala. No 
reason was given for the cancella- 
tion. However, one of the can- 
cellation notices stated that some 
of the trucks might be readver- 
tised later on. 

a * * 


Truck Bidding Heavy 


Around Denver - 
By Ira Alexander 
Staff Correspondent 
DENVER.—The first sale of 
Army surplus trucks is under way 
in Denver. In all there are 118 
trucks offered for sale, with years 
running from 1934 to 1939. They 
include Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
IHC, Indiana, GMC, FWD and 
White trucks, consisting of 1% 
and 2-ton dump and stake trucks 


(Continued on Page 48, Col. 1) 


they} score or more of “en 


| 


INSPECTING AMMUNITION 
Chrysler Newcastle (Ind.) plant, 


Produced under Do 
which 


supervision at the 


has turned out over 150,000,000 


armor-piercing cores for 50 caliber bullets. 


FOB FACTORY 


‘Engineering Service’ 


Black Market 


By A. H. Allen 


LATEST TO BE thrown into the publicity spotlight is 
an alleged black market in skilled labor maintained by a 


gineering service” companies in pro- 
duction centers throughout the Middlewest, including 


hi- 


cago, Detroit, Cleveland and Dayton, O. They are reported 
in the invitations for bids. In the| to be reaping millions of dol-@———— 


lars of profit in government 


money, and also to be hoard- 
ing large numbers of skilled tool- 
makers, diemakers, machinists, 
draftsmen and the like. 


They operate approximately as 
follows: The organizer of the com- 
pany opens a small office and 

rounds up a crew 
of skilled and 
semiskilled men, 
offering them 
double or triple 
the prevailing 
wages for their 
trades, if they 
will remain under 
contract to him. 
Then he scurries 
around to find 
war contractors 
who are about to 
undertake some 
new type of production and who 
need assistance in planning their 
manufacturing layout and tooling 
up for the new project. He offers 
to supply his “expert” services 
and those of his trained staff in 
working out the complete tooling 
job, naturally at a fat fee. 


Many contractors take advan- 
tage of such an offer and just 
charge off the cost to the gov- 
ernment as “tooling expense” on 
their cost - plus - fixed-fee con- 
tracts. The engineering service 
organizations may realize any- 
where from 100 to 300 percent 
profit; their crews receive far in 
excess of the earnings possible 
if they hired out directly to con- 
tractors, and everybody appar- 
ently is very happy about the 
whole thing. One Chicago serv- 
ice of this type is said to have 
taken in fees of $3,500,000 last 
year, while paying out only 


ALLISON-CADILLAC DAY—Watching Allison precision inspection operation 


(41 percent of total Cadillac workers are now women) 
eneral manager; 
Welch, Allison comptroller. 


E. B. Newill, Allison 
manager, and J. D. 


are, from left, 


N. Dreystadt, Cadillac general 


$1,000,000 in wages and other 
costs, thus chalking up a neat 
250 percent profit, which in the 
last analysis comes right out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets. 

There have been literally hun- 
dreds of special engineering serv- 
ice companies formed since the 
conversion of industry to war pro- 
duction. Most of them probably 
are operated legitimately on the 
basis of a reasonable profit and 
an equitable use of skilled labor. 
But when the gravy is plentiful, 
there will always be the sharp boys 
ready to step in and make a kill- 
ing. Investigations are already 
under way, but it will probably 
prove a difficult matter to sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats and 
bring the latter to justice. 

* * * 


Scrap Supplies 


Are Plentiful 

IN THE 28 months since Pearl 
Harbor, the steel and foundry in- 
dustries have produced over a 
quarter of a billion tons of steel 
ingots and castings, into which 
went 130,000,000 tons of iron and 
steel scrap supplied by the na- 
tion’s scrap industry. Never in 
the history of the country has 
there been such a sustained out- 
pouring of metal for the sinews of 
war. In spite of this record con- 
sumption, supplies of scrap iron 
and steel for steel mills and 
foundries are comfortable, with 
little interest being shown in ac- 
quiring inventories. 

Only the pessimists and gov- 
ernment salvage officials can 
foresee any pinch in _ supplies, 
and they do not expect such an 
eventuality before next winter. 


* ae . 
How to Cut 


Car Cost 

WITH THE likelihood of the 
motor companies being confronted 
with considerably higher manufac- 
turing costs when production of 
automobiles is resumed—and next 
summer (1945) seems to be date 
now being discussed for such re- 
sumption—the possibility is seen 
that every effort will be made to 
hold down manufacturing man- 
hours required to build automo- 
biles. 

This could mean stripping off 
all or nearly all the gadgets from 
cars, simplification of details, 
dispensing for the time being 
with such things as_ two-tone 
paint treatments, etc., all in the 
interests of holding down the 
figure on the price tags attached 
to new cars. In a sense it will 
amount to conservation, but this 
time not conservation of critical 
materials, but conservation of 
costs. 


Savings 
(Continued from Page 1) 


bombers which now sell for 
$137,000 as compared with $238,- 
000 two years ago; light tanks 
have been reduced to $22,564 
from $45,000; machine guns (50 
calibre) are priced at $200 today 
as against $510 last year. 

In other categories, the indus- 
try’s only customer—the govern- 
ment—is now able to buy 28 sets 
of precision aircraft engine parts 
for the same price paid for 10 
sets last year, while wings for 
Flying Fortresses sell at a monthly 
savings of $235,927, the Automotive 
Council for War Production states. 


The application of automotive 
tooling methods is given much of 
the credit for making such savings 
possible. Installation of the special 
jigs and fixtures greatly simplifies 
work and allows for sharp stepups 
in production, bearing out the old 
automotive industry maxim that 
“as production goes up, unit costs 
tumble.” 

In announcing a contract re- 
newal for 4,500 B-24 bombers, a 
high Army spokesman recently 
stated that the 1944 price tag will 
represent an aggregate saving to 
the government of more than 
$450,000,000 over the prices of two 
years ago. 

On the production of Flying 
Fortress wings, time requirements 
were impressively cut through the 
installation of 16 automotive-type 
conveyor lines, with an attendant 
saving of 185,660 manhours per 
month. This is equivalent to a 
dollar saving of $235,927 monthly, 
although conveyorization cost has 
not been computed as part of the 
figure. 

The over-all price reductions in 
the manufacture of aircraft en- 
gines for swift fighter planes, 
effected by another company 
through increased efficiency, has 
amounted to $4 percent since 
1940, including a cut of 15 per- 
cent this year. 

In the case of companies pro- 
ducing .50 calibre machine guns, 
the 61 percent price cut during the 
past year followed long months of 
work by engineers who changed 
the design, manufacturing methods 
or materials on approximately 145 
of 270 parts. This simplified manu- 
facturing procedures, eliminated 
waste and made possible low-cost, 
high-volume methods. 

Attainment of volume production 
on light tanks and precision air- 
craft engine parts enabled another 
company to effect considerable 
savings in both lines. Tank prices 
were reduced 50 percent, while 
nearly three times as many air- 
craft engine parts are delivered 
today for the price prevailing a 
year ago. 

Through voluntary price refunds 
since the start of its war produc- 
tion program, another automotive 
company making more than 2,300 
separate war items ranging from 
tiny ball bearings to 30-ton tanks, 
has saved the government over 
$900,000,000. These savings were 
made possible through improved 
designs, improved and more effi- 
cient manufacturing techniques, 
material savings, and substitution 
of less expensive materials. 


U. S. Rubber Slates 


More Rayon 


NEW YORK.—To help meet the 
nation’s wartime need for more 
rayon tire cord, United States Rub- 
ber Co. will begin construction at 
once of a new textile plant at 
Scottsville, Va., it was announced 
last week by Herbert E. Smith, 
president. 

“The new plant is a part of the 
government’s program to supply 
more rayon tire cord needed in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber 
truck and bus tires,” Smith said. 
“When completed, this plant will 
produce 12,000,000 pounds of twisted 
rayon tire cord annually, enough 
to build 600,000 medium-sized syn- 
thetic rubber truck tires.” 

Cost of the new project which, 
including land, building and ma- 
chinery, is estimated at $2,240,000, 
will be financed by the Defense 
Plant Corp. 

“Present plans call for _ full 
operation of the Scottsville project 
by October,” Smith said. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 
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Here’s one volume of 


wartime history that could 
be published right now 


ce whole motor car world knows 
how extensively and effectively 
Studebaker has been helping its 
dealers since the onset of hostilities. 


Studebaker’s practical, productive 
wartime programs of progress for 
car and truck retailers form one of 
the most impressive volumes in the 
organization’s long record of dealer 
cooperation—a record that won 
Studebaker its reputation as ““Amer- 
ica’s Friendliest Factory” many years 
before the present emergency arose. 


Studebaker is particularly proud 
its current plans and action pro- 
grams were considered so significant 
that they were allotted a G-page sec- 
tion in a 79-page special report that 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has issued on the war- 
devised dealer-help activities of 19 
representative American businesses. 





AIRCRAFT NEWS 
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‘Ducks’ on Assembly Line . . 


Dealer to Teach Buyer 
Of Plane to Fly? 


By Charles Evans 
Aviation Editor 


AFTER THE WAR, we will have enough flying schools 
left over to teach several hundred thousand men and women 
to fly each year, but it is highly probable that the purchaser 
of the private airplane will learn to fly from the dealer 

oo 


who sells him his plane. 
A few flying schools in our 
mammoth “pilot factory” will 


stay in business in peacetime. 
Aviation experts believe they will 
be prosperous the first few years 
after the war ends, teaching thou- 
sands how to fly today’s conven- 
tional airplanes. Later, they may 
have to shift into the business of 
advanced instruction, training 
transport pilots and the few civil- 
ians who will want instrument 
training, while the average man, 
who buys and flies his new and 
better family plane, will receive 
his instruction as a part of the 
purchase price of the plane. 

Flying schools are actually the 
first war facilities to feel the re- 
trenchment which is now begin- 
ning. In January, the Army in- 
structed the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration that it would need 
no more instructors, and 4,167 men, 
learning how to teach others to fly, 
stopped where they were in their 
courses. Fifty-nine training cen- 
ters were closed, and nearly 900 
veteran instructors were dis- 
charged by the civilian contractors. 

The Army and the Navy have 
informed the CAA that no more 
civilian training of war pilots-to- 
be will be done after the end of 
the present fiscal year, June 30. 
It is expected that the Army will 
soon begin retrenching on its 
own civilian contract program. 
Already, it has begun to turn the 
great hotels in Miami and Miami 
Beach back to their owners, and 
to withdraw its cadets into its 
own long-established fields in 
Texas. 

The day of training hundreds of 
thousands of pilots—the CAA 
schools were training them at the 
rate of nearly 90,000 a year, in 
addition to Army contract and 
military schools—is over, but the 
lessons learned in this first mass 
production of pilots will be valu- 


able in peacetime. 
* * * 


Private Flying 
Seen Commonplace 

FOR PEACETIME flying, the 
most important lessons have come 
out of the civilian schools which 
had a “pool” of pilots numbering 
almost 100,000 when Pearl Harbor 
was attacked, ready to go on with 
military training. The National 
Research Council has taken an ac- 
tive part in studying the problems 
of instructing, with the coopera- 
tion of the Army, the Navy and 
the CAA. Postwar flight instruc- 
tion will, as a result, be of better 
quality and safer. This, coupled 

with new kinds of planes, also of 
better quality and safer, will make 
private flying commonplace. 

An outstanding development 
has been the adoption by Army, 
Navy and CAA of “patter” books 
for use by instructors. Research 
showed that a group of instruc- 
tors used 14 different words and 
phrases to tell the student to 
make his plane engine go faster. 
English pilots trained in this 
country had great difficulty with 
American idioms, and even 
American students under Ameri- 
can instructors suffered from the 
picturesque language used in the 
plane. This was solved by arbi- 
trarily writing the instructor’s 
script for each lesson to be 
taught, and requiring him to fol- 
low copy verbatim. 

The patter book was not quite 
enough, however. It was necessary 
to eavesdrop on the instructor and 
student while they were aloft to 
find out all that the researchers 
wanted to know. They did this in 
several ways; through recording in 
the plane, by means of radio to 
the ground where the conversa- 
tions were recorded, and finally, 
by means of the new wire recorder, 
an amazing instrument destined to 


be of great importance to the stu- 
dent pilot and beginner pilot. This 
recorder, installed in the trainer, 
tells everything that is said in 
flight, even to the tone of voice 
of the instructor. 

Played back on the ground, this 
recording frequently amazes even 
the instructor, whose habits there- 
by can be corrected and his in- 
structor technique improved. 

* * * 


Improve Methods 


Of Instruction 

THE STATE of Tennessee, 
through its University at Knox- 
ville, is cooperating with the CAA 
and the National Research Council 
in a serious study of this problem, 
the object being to standardize and 
improve methods of flight instruc- 
tion, using the wire recorder and 
certain photographic devices. While 
this program may not affect the 


AUTOMOTIVE-EXPERIENCED acon’ ecialists apply their 

ouis y 
is now being produced in volume for Army 
h-priority item on the landing craft program of the Armed 
has proved invaluable in ferry service, transporting troops 


a new vehicle at Chevrolet’s St. 
“‘duck,’”? or amphibian truck, 
Ordnance. A hig 
Forces, the duc 


skills to 


0.) assemb plant, where the 


and materials from transports to the scene of combat, able to proceed inland 


after navigation to the beachheads. 
Truck & Coach division in cooperation 
is a subcontractor. 


training of many war pilots, its|} 


results will certainly be felt in 
peacetime. 

In an earlier program, the CAA 
learned some _ interesting facts 
about high school boys as flight 
students. The most impressive les- 
son was that they wanted to get 
into the airplanes and fly, ignoring 
the necessity of learning the 
ground school subjects which help 
to make safe pilots. Any more 
high school students who are given 


free flying lessons will have to|' 


The vehicle was developed by GMC 
with the War Department. Chevrolet 


UNDER THE DRYING heat of this battery of infra-red lamps, ‘baked 
duck” is prepared in a Chevrolet plant, the “duck” being the new amphibian 
truck now being produced by this General Motors division in its St. Louis 


(Mo.) assembly plant. 
in 4% 
Proper setting of the paint. 


i 


earn them by making outstanding|_ 


marks in their ground 


school | * 


courses before setting foot in an $ 


airplane, CAA officials feel. In 
general, the 17-year-olds learn as 


quickly, and become just as good| %& 


pilots as their older brothers. 
* * * 


Easier Controls 


Big Factor 

IN 1940, an experimental pro- 
gram was staged to teach an as- 
sorted group of men to fly an un- 
conventional type of plane, the 
Ercoupe, one of the two “two-con- 
trol” planes now being built. The 


group was selected at random, and|' 


they varied in age from college 
boys to a 40-year-old executive. 
None had flown before, but they 
grasped in record time the idea of 
handling this kind of plane, which 
has no rudder pedals, and is con- 
trolled only by motion of the stick 
forward, back and to the right and 
left. After giving these graduates 
flight tests, the CAA _ inspectors 
agreed that they would be compe- 
tent to receive private pilots’ li- 
censes after 25 hours of flying, in- 
stead of the 50 required on conven- 
tional planes. 

Almost all private plane manu- 
facturers are considering this 
type of control in their postwar 
planes, and this is another indi- 
cation that stepping from the 
automobile into the plane is not 
going to be difficult for the 
average American. One company 
is already advertising that pur- 
chasers of its postwar planes will 
be taught to fly the first time up, 
and the new owner, it says, can 
safely start across country after 
a few hours of training. 

7 x * 


Using Automotive 


Lessons 

AVIATION PLANS to use the 
lessons learned in the automobile 
business wherever they are appli- 
cable. Recently a young psycholo- 
gist from Detroit was hired by the 
CAA to look into the half million 
pilots’ records on file in Washing- 
ton. After his experience in the 
Detroit traffic court, where as 
many as 1,000 cases a day are 
sometimes heard, many of which 
are routed through the psychology 
department, he will try to discover 
parallels in automobile and air- 
plane accident cases. In particular, 
the CAA wants to know how it can 


THE URGENCY of the landing craft 
for even greater production by industry, 
i or amphibian trucks, 
St. Louis by Chevrolet on any available type of railroad car. 


Forces are asking 
by the fact that ‘ducks,’’ 


This ‘‘oven’’ dries the olive-drab finish of the vehicle 
minutes, a job which normally would require nearly 1% hours for 


under which the Armed 
is illustrated 
are being shipped from 
Here a duck 


rogram, 


is being eased onto a gondola, which accommodates the big 2%-ton boat-truck 
with but three inches leeway. Ordinarily, the units are shipped in boxcars. 


discover in advance that a pilot is 
“accident-prone” and thus a dan- 
ger to himself and others. 

Flight instruction has become 
an important profession, digni- 
fied and remunerative. Recently 
the pendulum has swung to the 
feeling that the best instructors 
should be the first ones the be- 
ginning pilot meets. Later, spe- 
cialists can teach him military 
tactics, acrobatics, navigation, 
etc., but the most skilled instruc- 
tor should be the one to start 
him on his way to wings. This 
accounts for the active interest 
from all sides in the study of 
the problem of teaching. 
Wherever instructors gather, the 

training plane and training meth- 
ods are always acceptable for dis- 
cussion. A favorite argument re- 
volves about the use of the rudder, 
one side claiming that its improper 
use causes more accidents than 
any other single item in flying, and 
recommending its complete elimi- 
nation in future planes, and a! 
revolutionary change at once in| 
teaching its functions. | 


Dealers May 


Use Schools 


THE RUDDER is the hardest 
problem to solve by the new fly- 
ing student. It will be the highest 
hurdle for the automobilist to top, 
because he has had no automobile 
experience comparable to that of 
coordinating the rudder bar and 
stick control of the conventional 
airplane. Having learned that it 
can be eliminated, the private 
plane industry is apparently will- 
ing to forget it and produce planes, 
the controls of which remind the 
pilot of his bicycle-riding days, 
and which are as simple to control 
as his bike was. 

Many school operators plan to 
stay in business as schools, add- 
ing the usual features of selling 
and servicing planes. Their job 
of teaching purchasers to fly 
their planes will be simple. The 
dealer who sells planes downtown 
will probably contract his in- 
struction with the field operator. 


Chevrolet Tops 
Schedule On 
‘Duck’ Output 


ST. LOUIS.—Building 154 per- 
cent of schedule in the first month 
of operation, Chevrolet is now in 
volume production of the “duck,” 
amphibian truck high on the list 
of vitally needed landing craft for 
invasion of hostile shores. 

Only five months ago, this Gen- 
eral Motors Division’s St. Louis as- 
sembly plant was a military truck 
assembly plant only, and it was 
not until early in December that 
the plant had produced its first 
duck. 

In general terms, the duck is a 
powerful 2%-ton truck set into a 
welded, water-tight hull. Capable 
of truck speed on the highway and 
landing barge speed afloat, the 
unit has won an approving nod 
from the Armed forces and is 
rated one of the highest-priority 
items of armament today. 

At Chevrolet’s St. Louis plant, 
300,000 square feet of floor space 
had to be cleared completely to 
prepare for the duck assembly job, 
which necessitated new and heavier 
types of equipment as well as re- 
layout of assembly lines. 


Personnel had to be trained for 
the new job, some 700 men and 
women being brought into the or- 
ganization and taught new skills. 
These people were trained within 
three months’ time and were func- 
tioning as production crews cap- 
able of plus-performance by the 
end of that period. 

The duck is a development of 
the Army, in cooperation with 
GMC Truck and Coach division, 
prime builder of the job. Chevro- 
let serves as subcontractor on 
assembly of the unit. 


Boston Dealers 

+. 

Seeking New 

* - 

Buildings 

BOSTON.—Automobile dealers in 
and around Boston are now begin- 
ning to visualize that it is time to 
begin checking for postwar activi- 
ties. The Army, Navy and aviation 
groups took over so many automo- 
tive buildings here that the dealer 
showrooms were scattered around 
like checkers. 

Some dealers have been looking 
over possible buildings that might 
be available, if they cannot get 
back their former ones. President 
Otto A. Lawton of Lawton-Hevessy 
Co., a pioneer who started with 
Franklins in 1906, and has had De 
Soto and Plymouth for _ several 
years, was ousted to operate in a 
“hole in the wall” on a back street. 
A few days ago he surprised the 
trade by announcing that he had 
bought the building at 870 Com- 
monwealth Ave., one of the largest 
in Boston, and right in the middle 
of automotive row. There are pend- 
ing some more leases now for 
other buildings on the avenue. 


Parnell Heads 
Nashville Assn. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—At the an- 
nual membership meeting here of 
the Nashville Automobile Trade 
Assn., the following officers and 
directors were elected: R. L. Par- 
nell, president; Edwin Reed, vice- 
president; D. W. Thompson, trea- 
surer; Mrs. Mai Eleanor Weis, sec- 
retary; E. W. Cain, Pickslay Cheek, 
Sidney Feldman, W. H. Gourley, 
O. E. Nonn, John Tune, and J. C. 
White. 


2,500th Wildcat Built 


By Eastern Aircraft 

LINDEN, N. J.—Mary Martin, 
Broadway star, christened last 
week the 2,500th Wildcat fighter 
plane produced by the Eastern 
Aircraft division of General Mo- 
tors for the Navy. Eastern 
Aircraft is the exclusive pro- 
ducer of the Wildcat. 

In spite of almost constant 
and radical design changes 
which have to be incorporated 
into Wildcats already in produc- 
tion, Eastern has managed to 
maintain and increase its flow 
of fighters pouring off the pro- 
duction line. 
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TIONAL OlL COMPANY 


Maybe Freddie carries free enterprise 
a little TOO FAR... 


Rolling your own 1s always an admirable 
trait... but drilling for oil when there’s a 
gas station across the street 1s a little extreme. 
That’s Freddie, carried away by an idea! 

The original idea was fuel oil for the 
furnace and some gas for the car. However, 
Freddie became so fascinated with the drilling 
operation, he’s virtually in the oil business— 
in an exceedingly amateur, uneconomic and 
uncomfortable way. 


Tiere are some advertisers not unlike 
our Freddie. The techniques of attracting 
people engage their interests and energies 
to the extent that moving merchandise at 
a profit may be overlooked. 

Production and distribution these days 
have enough hazards for any business, any 
business man. Advertising that adds extra 
hazards can be a headache rather than a 
help. Riding with the established vehicles 
of public attraction carries less risk and 


more profit potential than rolling your own. 

No advertiser, for instance, can afford 
to create and maintain a Sunday comics 
section. No advertiser can create or afford 
any attraction on a par with the best 
Sunday comics sections. 


Mirroporran Group has made the 
Sunday comics a truly national medium 
... combines the circulations of forty-one 
leading Sunday newspapers and delivers 
15,000,000 families in a single unit... 
with the highest assurance of advertising 
reception of any medium. 

Three out of four adults—and virtually 
all the children—follow the Sunday cemics, 
at home, regularly and habitually every 
Sunday, from infancy to senility. 

People have all day Sunday to read the 
comics, with no compulsory fixed period, 
no competitive time attraction. 

Metropolitan Group’s circulation is 
better concentrated in better markets than 


e St. Louis Globe-Democrat ¢ Washington Star 


any program audience, any other type of 
circulation — and concentrated heavily 
enough to make advertising effective. 

The advertiser in Metropolitan Group 
comics sections has no program problem, 
no program costs. The publishers pick the 
comics to sell the papers, hold whole family 
readership. The poorest read comic usually 
surpasses even the best listener ratings. 
The advertiser rides on the gravy train. 

Half of the whole national market is 
available in this one medium—with four 
colors, a big space unit, low cost; one order, 
one piece of copy, one bill. And you may 
be able to take the headaches out of your 
advertising and put more action in—by 
learning more about Metropolitan Group 
now. Call any office! 


The first national newspaper network... Met ropolitan G roup 


Comics Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe « Chicago Tribune e Cleveland Plain Dealer e Detroit News « New York News 
Philadelphia Inquirer ¢ Pittsburgh Press 


e Des Moines Register ¢ Milwaukee Journal 


Minneapolis Tribune « St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ ALTERNATES: Boston Herald « Detroit Free Press « New York Herald Tribune « St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Washington Post ¢ OPTIONAL: Buffalo Courier-Express ¢ Cincinnati Enquirer e« Columbus Dispatch e Dallas News « New Orleans Times-Picavune-States 


Omaha World-Herald ¢ Providence Journal 


¢ Rochester Democrat & Chronicle e¢ San Antonio Express « Springfield Union & Republican 


Syracuse Post-Standard « METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee « Long Beach Press-Telegram ¢ Los Angeles Times ¢ Oakland Tribune « Oregon Journal 


Sacramento Bee e¢ San Diego Union e 


San Francisco Chronicle ¢ Seattle Times ¢ Spokane Spokesman-Review « ‘Tacoma News Tribune 


220 E. 42d St., New York 17 + Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 * New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 « 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
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Jobless Pay Law 
Liberalized by 


Several States 


NEW YORK.— Continuation of 
a trend toward liberalization and 
extension of state unemployment 
compensation laws is apparent in 
reports thus far available on cur- 
rent year state legislative sessions, 
as it has been ever since these 
laws first went into effect. 

Also evidenced in some states 
this year, however, was the de- 
velopment of a legislative attitude 
opposed to further changes in such 
laws until it is learned how well 
they will be able to meet antici- 
pated postwar strain. 

Following the recommendation 
of its State Postwar Economic 
Welfare Commission that existing 
state social security programs be 
continued unchanged pending 
clarification of specific postwar 
needs, the New Jersey Legislature 
this year sidetracked all bills pro- 
posing radical unemployment com- 
pensation changes. 

Kentucky’s Legislature increased 
the period of payment of benefits 
from 16 to 20 weeks, while Vir- 
ginia’s 1944 Legislature enlarged 
coverage by its State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission to 
include all employers of four or 


WON'T CREEP. Even on sharp curves, Permacel 
masking tape holds fast. Plenty of crepe and 


flexibility in the backing give it 


makes curving easy, prevents tearing. 


RESISTS PAINT. A special coating process pro- 


tects the backing on Permacel against the solvents 


in paint — prevents curling and s 
holds on tight till the job is fin 
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Bodman Calls for Cooperation... 


Prompt War Contract 
Settlements Urged 


TO PROVIDE a for men who are well past the usual retirement 


age but whese loya 
to aid war 
jobs. The light duties consist of 


of the department bus 
chowski, 73; Frank 
2 Walls, 


and Geor 

more persons, instead of seven or 

more as heretofore provided. 
Bills liberalizing and extending 

the provisions of such laws were 


° rbknecht, 
81. Barbknecht has 


lots of “stretch,” 


agging. Permacel 
ished, 


y to their country and their company makes them eager 
roduction, Studebaker —— oldsters to truck parts eounting 
which are boxed for overseas ohipasen 
employe group is 81 and several top the 70-year mark. 
themselves at the countin 


an aecurate check on small parts 
with vehicles. Patriarch of the 
four members 

E, benches: Walter Wojcie- 
72 (standing); Charles Disteli, 170; 
five grandsons and one son in service. 


introduced in most all of the regu- 
lar 1944 legislative sessions and 
final reports undoubtedly will show 
other changes. 


NO BUMPY SHOULDERS. The thickness of 
Permacel is scientifically controlled —to prevent 
paint ‘build-up.’ 
gaff, yet thin enough to leave a fine, sharp edge. 


" It's plenty thick to stand the 


STRIPS OFF CLEAN. Because the adhesive com- 
pound on Permacel is bonded on, this masking 
tape strips off clean— doesn’t “transfer” on the 
roll or on the job. 


PLEASE BE PATIENT if you can't get all the Permacel you'd like. 


Remember, Permacel is vitally needed for essential WAR production. 


Permacel aasking tape 


Industrial Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 
maxers oF LEXCEl Tape 


NEW YORK.—Since half of 
America’s entire industry would 
shut down with a sudden end of 
the war, plans for quick reconver- 
sion of industry should be made 
now, Henry E. Bodman, counsel 
for the Automotive Council for 
War Production, told the American 
Academy of Political Science here 
Wednesday. 

“Unless reconversion is accom- 
plished speedily, we will have the 
longest breadline in our history,” 
he said. 

Decisions as to clearance of gov- 
ernment property from plants and 
settlements of war contracts must 
be made promptly and acted upon 
with finality, the speaker contend- 
ed. Settlement agreements that are 
tentative only and which cannot 
be acted upon until reviewed by 
another agency, would slow down 
the termination procedures and 
seriously retard postwar employ- 
ment, he said. 


The proposal that no settle- 
ment shall be final until ap- 
proved by the General Account- 
ing Office “is at variance with 
the purpose for which that office 
was created,” Bodman explained. 
“To transfer the power to nego- 
tiate contracts of settlement from 
the Armed Services to the General 
Accounting Office during the war 
period will, of necessity, interfere 

with the conduct of the war,” he 
said. 

“Contracts are being terminated 
almost daily and replaced by other 
war contracts. If these terminated 
contracts cannot be settled by the 
Armed Services, particularly with 
respect to the disposition of mate- 
rials which may be required for 
other war contracts, or which 
should be scrapped and removed 
to make way for other war work, 
and with respect to the amounts 
payable to subcontractors and sup- 
pliers until the General Accounting 


| Office has had six months to re- 


view these matters, the war effort 
will be seriously impeded. 

“What is really proposed is to 
take away one of the functions of 
the procuring agencies of the mili- 
tary departments and transfer that 
function to an agency that never 
was intended or organized to per- 
form it. 

“The Armed Services would be 
left with the power to enter into 
contracts for war materials but 
they could not enter into contracts 
to reduce the materials ordered. 
They could make contracts but 
they could not unmake them.” 

“Nothing that Congress could 
do would be more effective to 
slow down the process of termi- 
nation settlements than to hold 
up settlements until they are re- 
viewed by another agency,” he 
contended. “If any such provi- 
sion is enacted into law, it will 
seriously retard postwar employ- 
ment. Settlements must be final 
when once made and not subject 
to be reopened, except for collu- 
sion or fraud. One agency, what- 
ever it may be, should be set up 
with full power to deal with the 
subject under proper safeguards 
for the protection of the govern- 
ment and the contractor as well,” 
the speaker remarked. 

Bodman said that serious and 


Ickes Promoted 
By Jenkins 


NEW YORK.—Howard C. Ickes 
has been ap- 
pointed _ sales 
manager of the 
tire valve divi- 
sion of Jenkins 
Bros., it was an- 
nounced last 
week by C. C. 
Chamberlain, 
general _ sales 
manager. 

For the past 
five years, Ickes 
has been sales 
representative 
and service manager of the divi- 
sion. 


eae es 


H. C. Ickes 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 


commendable efforts are being 
made by the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government to, 
assure prompt reconversion to 
peacetime economy. Expressing 
approval of the Baruch-Hancoc 
suggestion that a joint committee 
of the Senate and House, in co- 
operation with the Executive de- 
partments, should decide upon one 
termination bill and urge its pas- 
sage, Bodman said: 

“There should be no partisan 
controversy, no conflict between 
different branches of the govern 
ment. There must be a combined, 
unified, cooperative effort to bring 
about this reconversion at the 
earliest possible time and in the 
soundest and most practicable 
way.” 


Tire Sales Setup 
Is Revamped 
By Goodyear 


AKRON.—Centralizing sales di- 
rectional effort, officials of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. an- 

nounced last 
week several im- 
portant changes 
in the Akron 
tire department 
divisions. 

Carl A. Crafts, 
formerly man- 
ager of the tire 
retreading and 
repair divisions, 
becomes man- 
ager of the dealer 
divisions. 

Julian J. Wil- 
son, a member of the tire retread- 
ing and repair division staff, be- 
comes head of the department. 


Frank S. Griesinger, who has 
been head of the dealer depart- 
ment, becomes manager of tube 
and Life Guard sales. 


William A. Kemmel, district 


W. A. Kemmel J. J. Wilson 


manager at Los Angeles, has been 
transferred to Akron as manager 
of the truck-tire division, replac- 
ing Frank N. Thomas, who is on 
a leave of absence. 


Clair L. Metzger has been named 
manager of the tractor tire di- 
vision, which was formerly a part 
of the truck tire division. 


Kemmel joined Goodyear in 1915 
as a timekeeper. He became as- 
sistant district manager in Los 
Angeles in 1937 and was named 
manager there one year later. 


Becoming associated with Good- 
year in 1928 as a special goods 
salesman in Cincinnati, he was 
made manager of tractor tire sales 
in 1943. 

Crafts’ association with Good- 
year goes back to 1927 when he 
was in Boston in the sales depart- 
ment. He became district manager 
at Sacramento in 1940 and in 1943 
became manager of the tire tread- 
ing and repair division in Akron. 

Wilson has been a prominent 
figure in the recapping industry 
for several years. 

With Goodyear since 1916, Grie- 
singer was assigned to Akron as 
tube sales manager in 1940 and 
last year was chosen to direct the 
dealer department. 

Two Akron men, Mark C. Mc- 
Alonan and L. W. C. Dye, are be- 
ing transferred to Oklahoma City 
and Kansas City respectively. Mc- 
Alonan has been with the truck 
and tractor tire division as field 
representative. At his new post in 
Oklahoma City, he will be district 
manager. Dye, who has been in 
charge of tube sales, leaves Akron 
to become assistant district man- 
ager at Kansas City. 
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SHOWING THE INSIDE OF THE 


WILL BE MAGIC SELLING WORDS 
IN THE POSTWAR ERA! 


Change or no change outside the first postwar cars, there can be a startling 
change inside! 
mui = Velon* makes practical all the color and richness you’ve wanted to put 
ABILITY [ into upholstery—to match or blend or contrast with the exterior. 
a! With Velon upholstery, the brightest blue will stay bright blue; the 
lightest lavender will stay like new. 
Velon is color-fast. It’s tough. It’s stainless. It’s virtually 100% 
non-absorbent — impervious to dirt and grease. Velon fabrics can be wiped 
clean and dry in a minute—look as fresh and colorful as new. 


DUR 
pe sf t,o 


And as far as we know, Velon never wears out. Thousands of pre-war 
installations in public vehicles continue today to bear the heavy burden of 
wartime traffic—dramatic testimony to Velon’s almost unbelievable resist- 
ance to use and abuse. 

If you can’t change the outside of your 194X models, at least you can 
plan with confidence on modernizing the interior—adding the new beauty 
and sales appeal that ‘Interior of Velon’’ will signify to the public. 


ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO A BETTER WAY OF LIFE by 


*Trademark * pronounced VEL-LON 
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Opportunity and Challenge eee 
Auto-Lite Chief Sees 


Postwar Service Boom 


TOLEDO.—The greatest chal- 
lenge and opportunity in America’s 
automotive history awaits the parts 
and service business in the imme- 
diate postwar world, it was pre- 
dicted last week by Royce G. Mar- 
tin, president of Electric Auto-Lite 
Co. 


Despite the fact automotive re- 
pair and service shops today are 
experiencing their greatest volume 
of business in history, the postwar 
era should eclipse present day de- 
mands, he stated. 

Martin’s prediction is based on 
evidence already significant in 
the automotive world, as well as 
the primary factor that following 
the ending of hostilities automo- 
biles will be literally “driven to 
death.” 

“With the lifting of gasoline ra- 
tioning and the other limitations 
on driving, motoring will become 
the No. 1 pleasure of postwar 
America,” Martin said. 


“Americans will want to see 
what has happened throughout the 
nation during the war. They will 
want to witness for themselves the 
science grandeurs opened to them 
by the Alcan Highway and the 
Inter-America Highway. People 
will actually flow from Alaska to 
the southern tip of South Amer- 
ica ... in the family car. 


“The itching feet of servicemen 
will not cling to the familiar 
stamping grounds. ... War work- 
ers, who haven’t had a real vaca- 
tion since the first bomb dropped 
at Pearl Harbor, will want to tour 
the nation for pleasure.” 

After the war, Martin said, 
new cars will not replace all of 
those now in service for at least 


the war. But, he emphasized, 
the owners will immediately 
want peacetime performance 
from their automobile. 

Speed limitations will be lifted, 
more gasoline will be available and 
the average motorist will want to 
skim his car over the highway as 
he used to do before Pearl Harbor. 

He will want a vehicle that will 
give him unfailing service . .. even 
though today the average age of 
automobiles on the road is over 
seven years. 

To the questions, 
this mean to the service industry 
- -. and how will this demand be 
met?” Martin suggests these 
answers: 

“It is only logical to assume 
that present day establishments 
will expand their parts’ sales 


Machine Shop 
Aids Dealer 
In Chilliwack 


CHILLIWACK, B. C.—Brett’s, 
Ltd., automobile dealers here, have 
been steadily developing their busi- 
ness despite wartime conditions. 
This large automobile sales and 
service organization has overcome 
many of its problems by the opera- 
tion of its own machine shop. 

There is a large fleet of logging 
trucks operating in the district and 
also many trucks used in the dairy 
and farming industries of Fraser 
Valley. This essential fleet is be- 
ing serviced and kept in repairs 
through ingenuity in the designing 
and improvision of parts and 
equipment in the machine shop. 

The dealership is headed by Earl 
Brett, who has also been active in 
the logging, farming and mining 
industries, Through familiarity with 
the problems of the three indus- 
tries, he speedily sensed the condi- 
tions which would arise as parts 
became more difficult to secure. 
This is particularly true in the dog- 
ging field, where much of the 
equipment comes from the United 
States. 

The Brett establishment has 
always operated a machine shop 
and since the advent of war this 
has been enlarged. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


“What does} bil 


and repair services to meet the 
demand. Car dealers, for ex- 
ample, have found that today 
they are being ‘carried’ and even 
making a profit from the sale of 
parts and shop repair work. They 
have learned a new respect for 
the service end of the business 
as a profit factor.” 


Independent repair shops are en- 
joying their greatest boom in his- 
tory, even though they have lost 
on the average more than 40 per- 
cent of their mechanics (ODT 
over-all figure for the industry as 
a whole). These shops will enlarge 
following peace, and will grow in 
number as highly trained service- 
men set up shops of their own. 


Superservice stations, whose 
prewar profit came largely from 
pumping gasoline and_ selling 
lubricating oils, will undoubtedly 
revamp their organizations to 
capitalize on the greater selling 
of parts and the offering of ex- 
pert mechanical repairs. Postwar 
planning on the part of these 
stations indicates they will add 
new lines of automotive mer- 
chandise. ss : 

Postwar repair work will prob- 
ably bring an increase in the vol- 
ume of new and rebuilt unit sales 
because time will be a premium in 
most shops. Generators, distribu- 
tors, voltage regulators, fuel and 
water pumps, etc., will be replaced 
in most instances instead of re- 
paired on the spot. Substantial 
turn-in allowances to the car own- 
er will make this plan attractive. 


Martin further suggested that 
service-station owners keep truck 
fleet operations in mind when they 
outline their expansion plans. He 
pointed out that many fleets had 
been forced to close their own 
shops because of the war, and even 
now were depending upon outside 
assistance. 


“As service stations increase 
their facilities,” Martin said, “they 
will find that many of the fleets 
will probably stay with them... 
and in some instances new ones 
will come to them. 


“It can be a profitable business,” 
he said, “as each truck is worth 
from four to 10 private cars. Be- 
cause of their mileage, loads and 
stresses they require much more 
attention than the family automo- 
e. 


“Special attention also must be 
paid to women motorists. They 
have become regular customers 
and the family car has become 
more than four wheels and a steer- 
ing wheel. They watch their cars 
as they watch their fur coats; 
they want to keep them in con- 
stant repair. In the postwar world 
they will continue to do so and in 
all probabilities they will exert a 
tremendous influence upon service- 
station operations and structures. 

“Station operators could well 
keep women motorists in mind if 
and when they expand. Stations 
must be more eye-filling and ap- 
pealing to match feminine tastes. 
More appealing rest rooms, recep- 
tion centers and attractive in- 
teriors and exteriors will probably 
result from the new feminine influ- 
ence,” Martin said. 


HERB PULVER, DeSoto-Plymouth dealer in Santa Monica, Calif., sa 
“Don’t sell women short on the lube rack—they are doin 
Margery ‘Jerry’? Ludlow has been handlin 
has shown sa healthy increase since 
lube sales over $4100 a month compared with the month when 


months 


USED CARS—SERVICE 


Bidding for Auto Dealer’s Business 
Study of Super Service Station May Aid Car Retailer 


By George H. Watson 
Staff Correspondent 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.— Automo- 
bile dealers planning new estab- 
lishments after the war might get 
some ideas by studying the design 
and operation of some of the mod- 
ern super service stations. The 
places are a far cry from the 
filling station of old and are no 
longer geared to gallons of gaso- 
line and quarts of oil. They sell 
a wide range of merchandise and 
give a complete automotive serv- 
ice, thus putting them in direct 
competition with dealers. Some of 


them are even planning to take on : 


automobile dealerships. 

An example of one of these sta- 
tions, built prior to the war, is 
that operated by Firestone Auto 
Supply & Service Stores in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. It occupies a two- 
story building of distinctive de- 
sign on a corner in the heart of 
the automobile section. 

The exterior of this building 
is of light brown porcelain 
enamel and is marked by a wide, 
columniess canopy which ex- 
tends around both sides of the 
building, giving complete shelter 
to the service floor. Out front 
are eight display type gasoline 
pumps, four on each side. 
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of Firestone Auto 
It has an a 


EXTERIOB view 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Inside the building in the cor- ages 


ner is a large air-conditioned store 
space devoted to the display of 
tires, batteries and the 101 other 
items sold by Firestone stores. 
The automotive service depart- 
ment, occupying most of the first 
floor of the building, has a sep- 
arate entrance and exit for the 
free flow of traffic. 

It is scientifically laid out with 
departments coming in the follow- 
ing order—brake testing, wheel 
alignment, wash racks, battery and 
ignition, tire and general service 
and lubrication department, the 
latter being glass enclosed with 


CLOSE-UP of entrance to 
Note wide entrance with overhead 


street frontage. The inside service} } 


area is very large, so that cars 
can be switched around, driven in 
and out with the greatest ease. 
There are no narrow bays as seen 
in some service stations. 

The second floor of the building 
houses the district offices, a ware- 
house for tires and a modern re- 
treading department. It is reached 
by a ramp, so that trucks can reach 
the floor under their own power. 
A chute is provided to keep the 
retail store downstairs supplied 
with tires. 

Such is a brief picture of the 
physical setup of one super serv- 
ice station. There are many 
variations of it depending on the 
area served and individual tastes. 
But the truth is, these places 
-are capitalizing on the fact that 
they have much more frequent 
contact with the automobile 
owner than does the dealer. Cars 
are made so well today that the 
owner doesn’t have to go back 
to the dealer, unless he so de- 
sires, except for periodic check- 


The way these super stations 
have developed is interesting and 
offers a possible clue to the future. 
First gas and oil were sold, Then, 
in order, ears were lubricated and 
washed. Tires were repaired, bat- 
teries checked, light bulbs re- 


% 
a great job.” 
lu rack for five 
and has increased 
she took over. 


this dealer’s 
starting 


Jerry is an aviatrix and has flown and demonstrated all ¢ f 
can overhaul one herself. She was formerly on the sales stax of Standaca Oil. 


“complete 
doors. 


In His Plans for the Future 
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& Service Store’s place of business in 


ttractive facade of glazed washable enamel. 


automotive service’ department. 


VIEW in service department, showing wheel alignment and brake testing 


equipment. 


placed. Windshield wipers, fan 
belts and other emergency neces- 
sities were made available. 

Next some stations found there 
was a market for other lines of 
merchandise associated with the 
car such as tires, batteries, seat 
covers, repair parts and driving 
needs. Some found that non-auto- 
motive lines could be sold and 
added radios, wheel goods, electri- 
cal appliances, sporting goods and 
household items. Others went 
farther and installed facilities for 
“complete automotive service,” in- 
cluding tire repairs, recapping, 
balancing, battery testing and 
charging, alignment, brake testing 
and relining, motor tune-up, motor 
overhauling, general car repairs, 
body and fender work, washing 
and road service. 

In short these stations have left 
little exclusively to the dealer, as 
noted, except the sale of the car 
itself, and some are taking on 
dealerships, both of new and used 
cars. These places have in truth 
become complete automotive de- 
partment stores and this diversi- 
fication has brought them through 
trying times with flying colors. 
With gas and oil sales seriously 
curtailed and new tire sales all but 
cut off for a time, it has been the 
stations with a variety of mer- 
chandise and services that got 
along the best. 

One reason given for the de- 
velopment of the super service 
station or auto supply store is 
the parking facilities offered for 
the shopper and ease of access. 
Men especially go there to get 
away from feminine dominated 
downtown outlets. 

The dealer might as well pre- 
pare for the time when these super 
outlets will offer service specials 
at attractive prices, just to draw 


;]}auto owners into their places, so 


they can sell them tires, batteries, 
seat covers, fishing tackle, garden 
supplies and goodness knows what 
else. 


Battery Output 
Up 750,000 
Units in 1943 


WASHINGTON.—Revised figures 
on the nation’s production of au- 
tomotive-type storage batteries for 
1943 show a jump of almost three- 
quarters of a million units over the 
previous year’s total, the automo- 
tive division of the War Produc- 
tion Board reported last week. An 
estimated 99 percent of the 1943 
total shipments by manufacturers, 
to domestic users, amounted to 
17,053,337 batteries. 


Because these batteries are large- 
ly used to operate the ignition 
systems, lights and signaling de- 
vices on passenger cars, trucks, 
buses and other vehicles, they are 
cataloged as automotive-type units. 
However, some batteries are used 
for other purposes requiring elec 
tric impulses, such as protective 
fencing. 


Production for 1943, while show 
ing an improvement over the pre- 
ceding year, failed by more than 
500,000 units of reaching the 1941' 
production figure. However, as all 
figures quoted do not include ship- 
ments to the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, other military 
or semi-military agencies and for, 
the lend-lease account, any produc- 
tion comparisons may be deceptive, 
the WPB stated. 


Allowable production of automo- 
tive storage batteries for 1944 v 
rise to a total of 19,300,000 if the 
production program is met in full. 


Wellington Joins Emark 

K » N. J.—Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., announced last week the additio 
of Leon Wellington to its sales force’ 
Wellington will be placed in charge 
of the Edison-Emark battery sales fh 
the metropolitan New York and Con 
necticut areas following a prelimina 
training period. 


All Wars End! 
Tires 


Th , Cars UJ 
Trucks and to as = 
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. af- 
tends lectures ... the man 
you associate with quizz 


® LIKES PEOPLE .. .isa@ programsand ahigh’'!.Q.” 


good executive, distin- 
guished for personality 
and ability to get along 
with others. 


(intelligence quotient). 


Ad Paychologist lavites You ro... 


has a knack for mechanics 


and mathematics. His is a 


scientific quotient . . . an 
“S.Q.” form of an “1.Q.” 


ousliler these Fel 


“This war has turned the spot-light on men’s 
talents, bents, aptitudes as the first World War 
never did. 


“In the other war, selectees were given mental 
tests, but mostly for general intelligence. That 
was when the now familiar term intelligence 
quotient, the “1.Q.”, became popular. 


“In today’s mechanized war, it’s scientific-me- 
chanical aptitudes that are needed. For this 
reason, a great many tests are for the “’S.Q.” 
rather than “1.Q.”’ The men with high scientific 
quotient are the men who make things work! 


“This fact has significance for every one, 
especially for those who sell mechanical goods 


to people.” 
—Dr. Henry C. Link 


We at POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly 
have had long acquaintance with the 
"S.Q.’s’’—the mechanically-inquisitive 
men whose one burning desire is to 
know how things are done. 


For more than seventy years, POPU- 
LAR SCIENCE has served a growing 
army of such men. Today it numbers 
more than 700,000 .. . an active, re- 
sponsive audience held together by 
one of the most versatile, vitally-alive 
editorial jobs in all magazine publish- 
ing history. 

WHO ARE THESE MEN? 

Some are presidents of industrial com- 
panies. Some are mechanics, builders, 
engineers, electric welders. Some are 
“big names’—the men you think of 


as directing America’s stupendous war 
production program. Others are 
“comers’”—on the way up. All have 
this one common interest—a desire to 
learn HOW things are made, what 
makes them work. 


It is this desire that makes them an 
important group from the standpoint 
of the advertiser. 


For these men are the pacemakers... 

they are the producers of new things, 
. . . Weapons today . . . radios, auto- 

mobiles, washing machines, electronic 

wonders tomorrow. 


Likewise, they are the first to buy new 
devices. Surveys prove POPULAR 
SCIENCE families rank considerably 
higher than others in the ownership 
of all kinds of mechanical appliances. 


SAMPLE THEM FIRST 

Here are the first people for you to 
“sample” with that new product. They 
are a sales army . . . over 700,000 
strong. With their enthusiasm for the 
new, they can act as a “spearhead” of 
influence to win customers for you 
among their neighbors and friends. 


You can reach this priceless group... 
at extremely reasonable costs . . . by 
advertising in the magazine that is 
edited solely for them... POPULAR 
SCIENCE Monthly. 


DR. HENRY C. LINK is the distinguished psycholo- 
gist (vice president of The Psychological Corporation, 
New York City) whose books “The Rediscovery of 
Man” and “The Return to Religion’ have sold over 
half c million copies. 


READING IS A CLUE. 
Here’s another fact for ad- 
vertisers to ponder; What 
men read is to the psycholo- 
gist a clue to their aptitudes. 
Thus, the general magazines 
appeal to the average 
group; the “highbrow” pub- 
lications to the “verbal” 
group. The “’S.Q.” or me- 
chanicatly-inquisitive group look to POPULAR 
SCIENCE Monthly and other magazines in that field 
for the latest developments in science and industry. 


Soearhead tor PestWler 


THE NEWS PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





MacDonald Due 
For Spotlight at 
Road Hearing 


WASHINGTON. — Commissioner 
Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of 
the Public Roads Administration, 
is scheduled to be the star witness 
on proposed Federal postwar high- 
way legislation when the House 
Roads Committee resumes hear- 
ings on or about Apr. 18, following 
the Easter holiday. 
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National Highway Users Confer- 
ence, that an entire substitute bill 
may be reported out with the ulti- 
mate size of the program, the 
matching basis, distribution for- 
mula, inclusion of costs of rights 
of way in construction costs, and 
off-street parking facilities still 
questions of some uncertainty. 
Since Feb. 28, the committee has 
heard representatives of state 
highway department, counties, 
municipalities, and several trade 
associations give somewhat diver- 
gent views on the size and type 
of highway development needed in 


thorizations of one billion dollars 
annually for each of the three 
years immediately following the 
close of the war, to be matched on 
the basis of 75 percent by the fed- 
eral government and 25 percent by 
the states and distributed on a pro- 
posed formula to give greater 
federal assistance to the more 
populous states for relief of traffic 
congestion in metropolitan areas 
and provide postwar employment. 


Garage Leased 


JERSEY CITY,*N. J.—For use in 
truck sales and service, International 


Better Synthetic Tires? 
Goodrich’s Secret Material Is Hailed 


As Eliminating Deficiencies 


AKRON.—An improved _ general- 
purpose synthetic rubber of the 
butadiene type, resulting from dis- 
coveries made in the laboratories 
of the B. F. Goodrich company 
here, was announced last week by 
John L.. Collyer, president. 


Through the cooperation of Col. 


When the committee 
March 28, there were strong indi- 


recessed | the immediate postwar years. 


in the opinion of the 


Harvester Co. 
The hearings were on H.R. 2426 


rage 
proposing Federal-aid highway au- £0,000 square feet, at 52-58 Cambridge 


Ave., this city. 


has leased 


building, containing 


Mare Meat Than Ever Cefone 


—it naturally follows that they are the leaders 
in every agricultural community. 


VEN though roasts, steaks and chops are 

not so plentiful on civilian tables, livestock 
farmers in 1943 produced a record volume of 
27,000,000,000 pounds of meat animal products 
for which they received $5,960,000,000, or 30 
per cent of the total cash farm income. 


Meat is vital war material and throughout 
the Corn Belt livestock farmers are producing 
it to the utmost. Farming the livestock way 
maintains and increases soil fertility and thus 
provides abundant grains and grasses for con- 
version, through the skill and equipment of the 
modern stockman, into beef, pork and lamb— 
the finest food man knows. 


Livestock farmers have more money invested 
in their land, buildings and machinery than 
most city business men. Employers of labor, 
owners of large acreages, men of unusual ability 


For seventy years the important producers of 
America’s cattle, hogs and sheep have looked 
to The Corn Belt Farm Dailies for the accurate, 
detailed and timely marketing and production 
information so necessary to the successful con- 
duct of their business. Issued daily from the 
four basic livestock markets, these publications 
also furnish, in addition to their traditional 
commercial service, complete world and agri- 
cultural news coverage, and various exclusive 
departmental features which command the 
attention and lively interest of every member 
of the livestock farm family. 


The Corn Belt Farm Dailies have long been 
recognized as the proven media for effective 
coverage of the livestock field. 


a one-story| Bradley. Dewey, rubber director, 
about! who had urged all possible speed 
in the development of additional 


new and improved types of syn- 
thetic rubber, permission has been 
obtained from appropriate govern- 
ment agencies so that substantial 
production of the new material can 
be undertaken immediately in one 
of the plants being operated by 
Goodrich for the government. 

This development, Collyer said, 
is one of the company’s contribu- 
tions to the cooperative research 
program undertaken under govern- 
ment sponsorship, and details have 
been fully revealed to the rubber 
director and to the other rubber 
companies engaged in _ synthetic 
rubber manufacture. For reasons 
of security, complete information 
on the new material will not be 
available to the public until after 
the war, it was stated. 


Collyer said that introduction of 
a certain abundant natural mate- 
rial into rubber-making processes 
resulted in this superior synthetic, 
and that the improved rubber ap- 
proaches natural rubber in char- 
acteristics during processing. 


Collyer said that the funda- 
mental development work involved 
in making this synthetic rubber 
had been done, but that it would 
be several months before it could 
be expected that the availability of 
the new material would help to 
solve some of the serious problems 
involved in making heavy-duty 
tires of synthetic rubber. 

Consequently use of the new 
material cannot be a factor in re- 
lieving the tight situation in heavy- 
duty tires forecast for the next 
few months, Collyer emphasized, 
adding that maximum conservation 
of tires now in service must be 
practiced. 

Tires made of this rubber, now 
undergoing extensive tests, show 
reduction in tread cracking and in- 
creased resistance to road wear, 
the announcement said. These are 
qualities in which other synthetic 
rubbers have shown deficiencies, 
especially in large tires for heavy 
service. Having greater tackiness, 
or adhesive properties during 
processing, this rubber lessens 
manufacturing difficulties experi- 
enced in handling other substitute 
rubbers. 

The Goodrich development is 
also said to shorten the amount of 
time now required to prepare 
synthetic rubbers for product man- 
ufacture, a factor of importance 
throughout the rubber industry 
now producing at near-capacity to 
meet mounting war and essential 
civilian requirements. 

The man-made rubber can be 
produced in existing government 
plants without the necessity of 
major capital expenditures or 
changes in present equipment and 
at no added cost. 

Work on this development was 
started by Dr. Charles F. Fryling 
of the Goodrich research staff, 
more than two years ago in the 
company’s laboratories. 


Building Planned 


For Testing Cars 


NEW ORLEANS.—City Public 
Safety Director Frank R. Gomila 
announces plans for construction 
of a one-story brick building be- 
hind the Municipal Auditorium for 
use in testing automobiles prior 
to issuance of city brake tags. 

The building will be 40 by 160 
feet and will house three lanes for 
testing automotive equipment. 

With such a building, he pointed 
out, bad weather will not halt the 
testing of cars as it has in the 
open-air testing spots used by the 


city. 


Sherwood Leaves WPB 


To Join Joseph Strauss 
BUFFALO.—Charles M. Sher- 
wood recently resigned as branch 
chief in the copper division of the 
War Production Board at Wash- 
ington to join the executive staff 
of the Joseph Strauss Co., Inc., 


AN BELT FARM DAILIES © 


GENERAL OFFICE: UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO DAILY DROVERS JOURNAL @ KANSAS CITY DAILY DROVERS TELEGRAM 
OMAHA DAILY JOURNAL-STOCKMAN 6 ST. LOUIS DAILY LIVESTOCK REPORTER 


THE - PUBLICATIONS - OF - THE = LIVESTOCK - INDUSTRY 


automotive and parts distributors, 
in charge of all wholesale activi- 
ties of the company, it was an- 
nounced last week by Luke 
Strauss, president. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 
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@ 


is your best customer 


@ Naturally, we know that in peacetime you neither manufac- 
ture nor distribute the motive power that gives this eagle 
wings. Only figuratively do we ask you to accept the emblem 
of the United States, pictured here, as the symbol of the 
American he so perfectly typifies. 


This American is neither a Jeeter Lester, driving a jallopy 
down Tobacco Road, nor a Stuyvesant De Pester, purring 
up Park Avenue in a Rolls of ancient vintage. Instead, he’s 
the John Jones of Main Street, U.S.A., a medium-priced- 
family-car sort of guy who, multiplied by millions, constitutes 
our great aspirational middle class and, as such, the most 
permanent and productive market for your products. 


John Jones, his wife, their family, are the progressive 
people of your community, the pay-their-bills, strive-and- 
thrive, victory-garden-neighbor sort of folks whose substan- 


tial purses provide the firm foundation for your profits. 


These are the people who dictate the publishing policy of 
The American Magazine; whose ballots, cast at the news- 
stands, elect and select the editorial balance we maintain 
between instructive, constructive articles, on one hand, and 


fine fiction by the best contemporary authors, on the other. 


No! The American Magazine is no accident! Its editorial 
inspiration is derived from the aspirations of the multi- 
millions of “people who give a damn.” That’s why far-seeing 
automotive advertisers have come to regard it as their happy 


medium to America’s middle millions. 


BUD SCHIRMER, Detroit Manager, 

BOB WOODRUFF, American Magazine Representative, 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM TO AMERICA’S MIDDLE MILLIONS 





Big Purchases 
Of Transport 


Planes Seen 


NEW YORK.— Airlines of the 
United States will purchase 1,700 
new transport planes valued at 
$512,500,000 within two years after 
the war ends, E. Earl Lothrop, 
manager of the research and 
Statistical department of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, predicted here last week. 
This compares with a total of 350 
planes operated by commercial air- 
lines when the war started. 

“Major airlines are unlikely to be 
willing to accept wartime transport 
planes for conversion to competi- 
tive commercial aviation,” Lothrop 
told a Harvard Business School 
Alumni meeting at the Harvard 
Club. “They would prefer to await 
newer, more. efficient models. 
These can be built at costs in line 
with those of converted planes. 
Any wholesale utilization of mili- 
tary craft for commercial purposes 
for a two or five-year term, would 
be a major tragedy for our com- 
mercial airline system and the air- 
craft maufacturing industry. 

“Of the 1,700 new airplanes 


x 


Bis 
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SAID TO BE the oldest “living” Jeep in the poe ay Six to roll 


off the assembly lines of the Am 

in is now headed 

Brig. Gen. Guy I. Bowe, 

- ot, Ind., Tse = to Ay Col. N 
ast ride in umber Six 

Shipment to the Institute where it Ww 


which are expected to be de- 
livered within 18 to 24 months 
after the war ends, 100 will be for 
our international airlines and 100 
will be exported. 


“The most expansible market for 
the plane manufacturer is the pri- 
vate flying field. However, only 
9,500 new private planes can be 


erican Ban 
for the Smithsonian Inscinate: Pictured above is 
omnes 4, & oer. 
iets known as “G 
ll be preserved as the ol oldest extant Jeep. 


ar Co., Butler, Pa., back 


Jeffersonville 
riscoe, Ft. Knox pos 
ramps,”’ prior to its 


uartermaster 
commander, 


expected during the two years 
following the war’s end, including 
a doubtful total of 2,500 helicopters. 


Aluminum Ideas 


Aluminum Imagineerin Notebook 
listing 12 economic advantages of alu- 
minum for twar use, has been 
issued by e Aluminum Co. of 
America. 
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75% Make No Claim... 


WPB Issues 


Analysis 


Of 9,502 Terminations 


WASHINGTON.—An analysis of 
the 9,502 war-contract termina- 
tions, having an estimated over-all 
valuation of $6,500,000,000, report- 
ed by the War Department through 
Sept. 30, 1943, was released last 
week by the War Production 
Board. 

The war-contract termination 
data reported to WPB by the War 
Department include terminations 
of supply contracts but do not in- 
clude facility contracts except 
when terminations cover both pro- 
duction facilities and supply items 
in their entirety. 

The cases reported include both 
complete and partial terminations. 
In the former, production under 
the contract stops on the effective 
date of termination. In the latter, 
production may continue at a re- 
duced rate or production may be 
canceled for only a part of the 
contract, as for example, the 
termination of spare parts under 


Ce ee 


A portion of the 2900- track fleet of United Parcel Service trucks serving 16 sicinapalinen cities, Boots ‘Nate were tested on trucks like these. 


This report of a test made by the coun- 
try’s outstanding consolidated delivery 
company, operating in sixteen cities, is a 
clear-cut indication of the economies that 
Boots All-Metal, Self-Locking Nuts will 
effect in the transportation field after 


victory. 


Boots Nuts will cut maintenance costs 
on buses and trucks by eliminating peri- 
odic tightening check-ups on: spring clips; 


BOOTS sere = 


nary fastenings. 


chemicals. 


omeres cia No Bice WrOHr ST Excuse Yor @ Nut Shakin 7708€. 


body bolts; bumpers; clutch pedals; uni- 
versal joints; brakes; axle supports; wheel 
nuts—wherever vibration loosens ordi- 


qe WET 


One piece, all-metal, Boots withstand 
the corrosive action of oil, water and 
There’s nothing to dry out, 
crack or shrink. Also, Boots Self-Locking 
Nuts can be used over and over without 
accelerated locking loss. 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


METAL LOCK is By jy, In wy, 


ROL-TOP. This style nut, now used 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation « General Offices, New Canaan, Conn. 


on all types of aircraft engines, is the 
type of Boots All-Metal, Self-Locking 
Nut mentioned in the above letter. 


a contract for tanks and spare 
parts production. 

Constant shifts and adjust- 
ments are necessary in order to 
meet changes in military re- 
quirements. These adjustments 
call not only for the award of 
new contracts but also for the 
termination of others. Sufficient 
supplies of some items, changes 
in design, or an increase in the 
requirements for one type of 
equipment at the expense of 
some other must result in can- 
cellations. ‘Termination of war 
contracts thus should be viewed 
as an inevitable corollary to our 
still expanding war program. 
The value of claims and in- 
formal estimates of claims were 
reported for 7,675 terminations. In 
almost three-fourths of these 
terminations (5,539 cases) therd 
has been no financial claim against 
the government. Comparative ease 
in disposing of raw materials and 
common components and_ the 
usability of such inventories i 
other war work of the contractors 
are undoubtedly important factors 
accounting for this large pro 
portion of “no-claim” cases. 

The value of claims and in- 
formal estimates of eventual 
claims reported for the remain- 
ing 2,186 terminations totaled 
$231,000,000. More than one-half 
of this number have been 
settled. These settled cases 
represent $52,000,000 of claims 
and pending cases represent 
$179,000,000. 

The claim value includes $135, 
000,000 of formal proposals for 
settlement filed by contractors anq 
also $96,000,000 of informal esti- 
mates of settlements by contract- 
ing officers. The amounts o 
claim and settlement of prime 
contractors exclude credits accru- 

ing to the government because o 
the retention or disposal of inven- 
tories by the contractor. Claims 
and settlements of the _ sub 
contractors, however, are net. 

More than one-half of the settlec 
claims in the $1-$10,000 group have 
been closed in three months or 
less and only a sixth have require 
seven months or more for settle- 
ment. In contrast to this, less 
than one-fifth of the claims o 
over $100,000 have been settled in 
three months or less, while more 
than one-half have required seve 
months or more. This pattern is 
even more clearly marked in the 
pending cases: Only a tenth of thé 
cases in $1-$10,000 group as against 
nearly one-half of the claims i 
excess of $100,000 have been pend 
ing for seven months or more. 

Partial payments on account o 
termination claims have amounted 
to $21,000,000, such payments hav- 
ing been made against only 2 
claims representing one quarter o 
the total claim value. It appears, 
therefore, that this type of pay 
ment is not currently playing a 
significant role in interim financ- 
ing of contractors. It is probabl 
that other types of loan-financing 
have affected the extent to whic 
partial payments have been made 
and that relatively good markets 
for many types of materials angq 
replacement awards for terminated 
contracts may have served to 
alleviate somewhat the financis 
problems of contractors. 

Of the total claims of $127,- 
000,000 for which the distributio 
between prime and_  sub-con- 
tractors is available, less than 
one fifth or $22,260,000 represents 
the sub-contractors’ portion. 


Better Camelback 
To Be Available 


WASHINGTON.—Bradley Dewey, 
rubber director, announced las 
week that, as of May 1, 1944 
grades A and C synthetic rubber 
camelback may be used for re 
treading with no restrictions. 

These are grades of camelback 
superior to grade F, which ha 
been the only type available for 
passenger-car tires during the pas 
three months. 

Grade A is top quality camel- 
back. Only Buna S synthetic ig 
used in this type. Grade C i 
medium quality camelback. 


—_ 





he above picture was part of a LIFE story 

on the Trapp Family, a family of Austrian 
singers who came to this country in 1938. 

This family, though well known in mu- 
sical circles for their remarkable chorals 
and folk songs, were not celebrities in the 


Hollywood sense. 


But what happened after the LIFE article 
appeared? Ten engagements that were 
hanging in the balance were promptly 
signed up, and every performance was sold 
out even before the Trapps started on their 


nationwide tour. And— 
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Unexpected people like train conduc- 
tors and taxicab drivers in different parts of 
the country greeted the Trapps by name as 
old friends and told them they had read all 
about them in LIFE. Thus the LIFE article 
proved a skyrocket that carried them to far 
greater national fame. 

This story has nothing to do with selling 
automobiles, but is told here because it 
clearly demonstrates what a colossal influ- 
ence anything in LIFE has with millions of 
readers in every part of America. 


Nearly all the leading automobile manufac- 


turers are well aware of LIFE’s widespread 
influence. That’s why they choose LIFE ads 
as an excellent way of keeping their names 
before the public for the duration. 

From New York to California, LIFE has 
more readers every week than any other 


magazine! 





20 
Trend in Doubt... 


States Fail to Press 
For Labor Restrictions 


NEW YORK.—No general exten-| lief is, however, that proposals for 
sion of last year’s trend toward|the creation of state mediation 
state laws placing labor unions} boards are more likely to gain 
under more stringent regulation] broad acceptance. When the War 
has developed during 1944 state| Labor Board leaves the field, pres- 
legislative sessions, although this|sure for state boards to help un- 
is not being interpreted as neces-| tangle labor-management disputes 
sarily indicating that the trend has| is regarded as likely to be acted 
halted or changed. upon in many states where such 

Federal dominance in the war-|4gencies have not already been 
time labor control picture, incom-| created. 
plete litigation involving the re-| New York State’s 1944 Legisla- 
strictive measures enacted in a/ture passed and Gov. Thomas E. 


number of states last year and the 
fact that comparatively few legis- 
latures were in regular session this 
year are seen as contributing to 
the current legislative calm on the 
subject rather than any marked 
change of sentiment on the part of 
the lawmakers. 

Organized labor has been attack- 
ing the constitutionality of the re- 
strictive laws of a number of 


Dewey has signed into law a bill 
providing for the establishment at 
Cornell University of a state-con- 
trolled school of industrial and la- 
bor relations. The school, expected 
to be opened some time next year, 
is believed to be the first step of its 
kind to promote better understand- 
ing of industrial and labor rela- 
tions and a better and more re- 


sponsible labor and industrial lead- 
states, including Kansas, Colorado,| ership. 
Texas, Florida, Alabama, Idaho 
and South Dakota. These statutes 
contain such provisions as com- 
pulsory registration of union of- 
ficials, submission of union finan- 
cial and other data and the licens- 


ing of unions and union officers. 


Although some points are ap- 
proaching settlement, there is no 
expectation of a final early end of 
litigation over the broad issue of 
how far the states may go in regu- 
lating labor union activities. Argu- 
ments on the fight of R. J. Thomas, 
head of the United Automobile 
Workers, against a section of the 
Texas labor law requiring the 
licensing of union organizers were 
scheduled to be heard by the U. S. 
Supreme Court under an order is- 
sued March 27. 


Action of the nation’s highest 
tribunal will be watched closely by 
both management and labor be- 
cause of its likely effect on future 
state legislative trends. Other fac- 
tors influencing state legislators 
will include the course of public 
sentiment concerning labor and 
federal legislative steps in the 
field. 

Bills providing for state labor 
relations boards, patterned after 
the NLRB, failed to become live 
issues in the 1944 sessions, on the 
basis of reports thus far available, 
but are expected to attract re- 
newed attention after the war. Be- 


Warner Gear 
Building Parts 
For Autotank 


MUNCIE, Ind.—Two important 
parts of the new autotank, now in 
mass production by the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., are manufactured by the 
Warner Gear division of Borg- 
Warner, it was announced last 
week by E. S. Russey, assistant 
general manager. 

The autotank, identified by the 
army as the M-8, has just been 
demonstrated publicly for the first 
time in the dunes country south of 
Chicago. U. S. ordnance officers 
and Ford officials explained that 
the armored scout car which their 
engineers helped design, has seen 
action in Italy for some time. 

The fighting vehicle, which com- 
bines the speed and maneuver- 
ability of an automobile with the 
punch and protection of a light 
tank, is supplied its transmission 
and its transfer case by Warner 
Gear, according to Russey’s state- 
ment. 

In the recent demonstration, the 
autotank developed high speeds on 
the Ford Chicago test track, and 
in the Indiana dunes battered down 
sizable trees and hurtled fallen 
trunks under perfect control. 


Parts manufactured by Warner 
Gear for this vehicle contribute 
materially to quick acceleration on 
the road and the engagement of 
all six wheels for traction in the 
most difficult terrain. 


Fire Destroys Garage —— 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—More than 112 
cars and trucks were destroyed or 
badly damaged in a $300,000 fire that 
recently destroyed the Court Avenue 
Garage, owned by Julian Allenberg. 


Tubeless Tires Going 


Strong at 10,000 Miles 

BUFFALO. — Sixteen months 
and 10,000 miles ago, the Buffalo 
Evening News tried a rubber- 
saving experiment —tires with- 
out tubes. Today those two tires 
are still on the wheels of the 
car, and still covering the 
ground as any regular tire 
would. They require no more 
attention than ordinary tires 
and hold air just as _ well, 
Garage Supt. Louis E. Schleuse 
reported. 


Aro Cleveland Plant 


Gets White Star 


CLEVELAND.—A_ white star 
will now be added to the Army- 
Navy E pennant which flies at the 
Cleveland plant of Aro Equipment 
Corp., it is announced by J. C. 
Markey, president. 

Notice of the award was received 
from Robert P. Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


Owners 


fell how Pontiacs 
keep on rolling 
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Little Interest is Aroused 
In State Wage-Hour Acts 


NEW YORK.—State wage-hour | more receptive to pressure for the 
law proposals, patterned after the| enactment of state replicas of th¢ 
federal fair labor standards act,| federal wage-hour law than they 
have not been live issues in any of | were back in the depression days 
the 1944 state legislative sessions,| when Washington was strongly ex 
it is indicated by reports thus far|erting its influences to force suc 
available. measures On the states. 

While this is regarded as due in| Besides rejecting the federal la 
large measure = the present|2S @ basis for state legislation, 
dominance of federal wartime con-|80me states have even taken re- 
trols over the labor situation, it|verse action and enacted laws 
also marks a continuance of a tending to nullify the aims of the 
reluctance evidenced in prewar | federal act. This was noted in the 


o alo recent annual report of Federa 
wie hg acta a Wage-Hour Administrator L. Met- 


Walling, wh aid that six, 
Wage-hour restrictions applying calfe 2 gp Rg 


states last year passed laws tha 
to the employment of women and | «giscriminated against wage 


minors have long been on the| claims, reducing to periods of ag 


statute books of most of the states. 
While these have been temporarily 
eased in many instances as an aid 
to meeting wartime manpower 
needs, they are expected to be 
restored to their former stringency 
as soon as conditions return to 
normal. 


There are no present signs, how- 


little as six months the time in 
which a worker may sue to collect 
wages legally due him” under the 
federal law. 

In addition, he said, one state 
has had a one-year statute of 
limitations applying under the 
act since the early days in which 
it was in force, while another has 
discriminatory 


ever, that state lawmaking bodies|had a One-year 
will in the early future be any statute for a much longer period. 
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ALBANY.—Describing the meas- 
-rwures as “the fruit of many years of 
struggle to obtain a modern sys- 
em of highways in this state,” 
ov. Thomas E. Dewey signed last 
week bills transferring from coun- 
ies to the state the cost of acquir- 
ng rights of way for state high- 
ways; providing for state payment 
pf plans for postwar construction 
bf city arterial highways, and pro- 
viding that the Legislature may 
appropriate funds in the future for 
construction and maintenance of 
city arterial highways. 

Importance of adequate highway 
improvement projects for New 
York State was stressed by the 
kovernor, who pointed out that 
“considering its size, wealth and 
eadership in the nation,” New 
ork was “almost at the bottom of 
the list of states in the construc- 
ion and maintenance of safe and 
modern highways.” 

“These bills,’ he said, “are of 
ecessity the first step in a great 
program for the postwar construc- 
tion of highways in this state. The 
preliminary character of the step 


_ Vv. L. Murray 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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Dewey Signs Bills Clearing 
Way for Better Roads 


is particularly true with regard to 
the bill affecting cities. This bill at 
the present time makes no pro- 
vision for the acquisition of rights 
of way within the cities nor for 
the construction or maintenance of 
(city) highways. This being so, the 
planning, discussion and agree- 
ment with the cities is left to be 
accomplished. Development of spe- 
cific routes for arterial systems of 
highways through cities is still to 
be worked out in detail by the 
(state) superintendent of public 
works, in cooperation with the 
cities.” 

Noting that the two bills 
“meticulously avoid unnecessary 
infringement upon local govern- 
ment and local responsibility for 
local affairs,’ Dewey declared, 
however, that they were “not 
measures designed to be merely an 
extension of financial aid to the 
local communities,” but that “their 
primary purpose is to provide great 
highways for the State of New 
York.” 

“This is to be done at state ex- 
pense,” he continued. “Accordingly, 


0 eight cyl- 
ye driven it 


Any extra 


have been 


or never hav- 


miles mentioned abort: 
j new 
just had a ne Nias. 
ith 
o prove my fai 
hal driven four 


of rings and 


a 100,000 


Sincerely yours, 
W.S.A., Indiana 


it is the obligation of the state to 
see that the money to be expended 
directly by it provides the benefits 
the people should receive. 

“Above all, these bills and the 
program they envisage will pro- 
vide the largest and greatest public 
works contribution to postwar re- 
employment. This means reem- 
ployment not only for the persons 
now engaged in war industry who 
will have to seek other occupations 
when the war is over but also the 
many veterans of this war who 
will be seeking peaceful occupa- 
tions.” 


GM Stock Roster 


At Record 423,780 

NEW YORK.—The total number 
of General Motors common and 
preferred stockholders for the first 
quarter of 1944 was 423,780, com- 
pared with 421,945 for the fourth 
quarter of 1943 and with 414,184 
for the first quarter of 1943. The 
1944 first quarter total is the high- 
est in history. 

There were 402,155 holders of 
common stock and the balance of 
21,625 represents holders of pre- 
ferred stock. These figures com- 
pare with 400,400 common stock- 
holders and 21,545 preferred for 


1944 


21 


AAA Appeals to Congress... 


Big Road Fund is Urged 
To Relieve City Traffic 


WASHINGTON.—As soon as the 
moratorium on road construction 
is lifted and material and man- 
power become available again, 
there should be a heavy concen- 
tration of road funds for the con- 
struction of urgently needed facili- 
ties in the badly congested urban 
areas of the country. 


This plea for taking the 
cities of the nation out of their 
traffic muddle featured a series 
of basic recommendations made 
last week by the American 
Automobile Assn. to the House 
Roads Committee, now con- 
sidering Federal-aid _legisla- 
tion for postwar highway 
construction. 


The spokesman for the AAA was 
William A. Stinchcomb, of Cleve- 
land, who submitted a comprehen- 
sive program developed by the as- 
sociation’s highway committee. 


the fourth quarter of 1943. 


MARYLAND—“I have a 1937 
Pontiac. It has now about 95,200 
miles on it and it runs as smoothly 
and quietly as a new motor.” —E.L.F. 


In addition to urging speedy re- 


Letters continue to pour 

into Pontiac Motor 
Division . . . letters which 
testify to the trouble-free oper- 
ation and long-life features of 
Pontiac automobiles under 
difficult wartime driving con- 

- ditions. 


ere, we believe, is uncontest- 
able proof of the rea/ quality, 
the real value, the real stamina 


— 


ontiac 


The fine car with the low price 


that has been engineered and 
built into Pontiac motor cars. 


More than that, however, these 
splendid reports from satisfied 
owners in all parts of the 
country reveal the fine service 
being offered and rendered by 
Pontiac dealers who are doing 
their part to keep America’s 
system of privately owned 
transportation functioning. 


MASSACHUSETTS —“Present speed- 
ometer reading — 137,949. This Pon- 
tiac has given best service of any car 
I have ever owned.” —B.T. 


NEW MEXICO—“The Pontiac runs 
like new after being driven over 
109,964 miles. No expense as yet on 
engine.” —W.L.W. 


ALABAMA—“My 1938 Pontiac 
purchased April 1938 and in continu- 
ous use since. At present speedometer 
shows 110,000 miles. Is in good 
mechanical condition and has re- 
quired few major repairs. The head 
was never removed until after I had 
driven 103,000 miles.’’—E.A.C. 


ee 


KANSAS—“‘It (a 1938 Pontiac Busi- 
ness Coupe) passed the 100,000 mile 
mark sometime in 1943 and really has 
been a wonderful car considering the 
amount of rough roads and territory 
that I drive as an oil operator.” —B.G. 


lief for the traffic bottlenecks in 
urban centers, Stinchcomb recom- 
mended that a large part of what- 
ever funds Congress appropriates 
for postwar road_ construction 
should be expended on the crea- 
tion of a truly national system of 
highways that will serve’ the 
economic and military needs of the 
nation as a whole. It was, there- 
fore, recommended: 


1. Since the 40,000-mile inter- 
regional system recently recom- 
mended by the Interregional High- 
way Committee constitutes a na- 
tional system in every respect, 60 
percent of federal-aid funds ap- 
propriated for postwar construc- 
tion should be expended on this 
system, and 40 percent on other 
roads on the federal-aid system. 


2. Highways on the interregional 
system should be constructed as 
limited access highways—‘“the type 
of roads that our millions of 
passenger car owners have 
dreamed of and yearned for and, 
in many ways, paid for but did 
not get.” 


3. As a general policy, the time- 
tested fifty-fifty sharing of costs 
between the federal government 
and the states on projects for 
which federal aid is granted should 
be retained. There should be an 
exception, however, in the case of 
the interregional system which, 
because of its national significance, 
would justify federal assumption 
of 75 percent of the cost, including 
the cost of right of way. 


4. Until such time as the states 
generally have modernized obso- 
lete statutes that hamper acquisi- 
tion and condemnation of land for 
right of way, the federal govern- 
ment should be enabled to acquire 
rights of way on behalf of states 
but only when these states initiate 
such a request. 


5. Because of the probability that 
the federal government will, for 
the immediate postwar years, 
authorize federal-aid appropria- 
tions in substantially greater 
amounts than regular federal aid, 
Congress should give serious con- 
sideration to the strengthening of 
that portion of the federal-aid law 
which seeks to penalize states that 
divert state motor vehicle revenue 
to other than road projects. 


The AAA’s program voiced 
strong opposition to a current 
proposal according to which there 
would be established in the federal 
government another road agency 
which would deal exclusively with 
local and county roads. All fed- 
eral-aid highway matters should 
continue to be handled by the 
Public Roads Administration, it 
was urged. No part of federal-aid 
money should go for maintenance 
or for the providing of parking 
facilities for cities. 


TireChain Firms 
Receive Higher 


Metal Quota 


WASHINGTON. — The percent- 
age of metals which a manu- 
facturer may use in the production 
of tire chain for passenger autos 
was raised from 16 to 24 percent of 
the total weight of metals he used 
in the production of all tire chain 
sold by him during the base pe- 
riod from Apr. 1, 1941 to March 31, 
1942, WPB announced last week. 
This percentage is effective from 
Apr. 1, 1944, to March 31, 1945. 
Action was taken by amending 
L-201. 


Increased production of farm 
tractor tire chain is also author- 
ized. The amended order provides 
that a producer may use in the 
year beginning Apr. 1, 1944, the 
amount of metal for farm tractor 
tire chain sold either during the 
year Apr. 1, 1940-March 31, 1941 or 
the year Apr. 1, 1941-March 31, 
1942, whichever is greater. The 
order previously authorized pro- 
duction on the basis of a two-year 
period, Apr. 1, 1940-March 31, 1942. 


Read Want Ad Section! Kee you 
posted in what’s going on in Caster 
and selling field in the industry. 





Oil Industry Aids 
Drive Against 
Black Market 


WASHINGTON.—The petroleum 
industry last week officially opened 
war on illegal traffic of gasoline 
rationing coupons by appointing 
an 1l-man committee to sharpen 
public consciousness to the menace 
of a mushrooming black market 
in gasoline in the United States. 

According to William Boyd jr., 
chairman of the Petroleum Indus- 
try War Council, the new commit- 
tee will combine an extensive edu- 
cational campaign within the in- 
dustry with law-enforcement ef- 
forts of all governmental agencies 
engaged in endeavoring to erase 
the black market. 

A prime partner of the govern- 
ment in voluntary conservation 
programs, PIWC, Boyd said, has 
now volunteered to war on outlaw 
gasoline coupon sales by educating 
all petroleum company employes, 
oil and gasoline dealers and dis- 
tributors to the seriousness of the 
situation with the thought that 
they in turn will convert the mo- 
toring public to the importance of 
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JOHN BATHRICK (right), Los Angeles zone manager of Pontiac, presents 
Jack Horn (center), service weer’. of Harrison Pontiac Co., Santa Ana, 


with plaque and engraved billfol 


Service Managers Club meeting. M. 


for winning 
Managers Contest in Southern California. 


first place in the Service 
Presentation was made at Pontiac 
E. Nelson, Los Angeles zone service 


manager, holding the plaque, is at left. 


cooperation with the government 
in rationing regulations. 

The PIWC committee plans to 
alert members of the industry and 
the public to the paramount neces- 
sity of: 

1. Writing car license number 
and state on all gasoline ration 
coupons and indorsing new ones 


as soon as they are received from 
local boards. 

2. Not purchasing gasoline with- 
out coupons. 

3. Not buying gasoline coupons 
and not accepting them as gifts. 

4. Not applying for more gaso- 
line than is actually needed for 
really essential purposes, 


To Aid Disabled Vets 


Ford Converts Camp Legion Into Center 
To Rehabilitate the Wounded 


DEARBORN.—Henry Ford an- 
nounced last week that he has 
converted the 300-acre Camp 
Legion here into a rehabilitation 
center, to help disabled World War 
7 veterans get back into civilian 
ife. ‘ 

First center of its kind to be 
privately operated, Camp Legion 
will be open to all World War II 
veterans who have a medical dis- 
charge and are disabled. Because 
these men, presumably, have been 
physically “put in condition” by 
service hospitals, the Camp Legion 
program will be directed toward 
their occupational rehabilitation. 


Planned particularly for men 
who wish to return to industry or 
farming, it will combine work on 
the camp farm lands and in the 
camp machine shop with classes 
in supplementary subjects, Recrea- 
tional counselors will direct neces- 
Sary exercise periods as well as 
entertainment. A medical check-up 
will be made every morning and 
the necessary treatment provided. 
In addition to this, each man will 
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receive $3 a day in payment fo 
his work on the farm, in the ma- 
chine shop or on camp maint 
nance duties. 

The Camp Legion program will 
be under the direction of Hen 
Ford Trade School, with the ad- 
ditional cooperation of the Ford 
American Legion Post 173. Accoré 
ing to trade school officials, the 
program is flexible and subject tq, 
change to fit the needs and desire 
of the veterans. 

Complete with barracks, dining 
hall, library, machine shop, non 
sectarian chapel and adjoining 
farmlands, the camp covers moy 
than 300 acres along Southfield 
Road. Established in 1938, it was 
first a summer farm project fo 
the sons of World War I veterans 
—hence its name, Camp Legio 
In the past year the new ba 
racks were built and it became a 
year-round trade school and farm 
project for high-school-age boys. 

It has been a policy of Ford to 
fit into thousands of industri 
jobs the blind, the lame and thos 
with physical limitations. The com- 
pany has been proud of the fa 
that it never creates a job for 4 
man, but helps him adjust to a 
job. That way he gains self-confi 
dence and a feeling of value to the 
organization. At the present time 
more than 8,000 physically hand 
capped men and women are em- 
ployed by the Ford company. 

In addition to this general em 
ployment of the handicapped, Ford 
always has opened the doors of hij 
company to war veterans. 

At Camp Legion each man will 
remain in camp, according to trad 
school officials, until “he is men 
tally, physically and __ skillfully 
ready to take a job.” When h 
leaves the camp he is under nd 
obligation to work for Ford, but 
may apply for a job if he wishes. 

Application for Camp Legion 
may be made by any serviceme 
in the country meeting the med 
cal discharge requirement. This 
can be done by applying in persoy 
or by letter for the necessary ap 
plication form at Camp Legion, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Borg-Warner 
Adds $7,841,359 
To Earned Surp 


lus 


CHICAGO.— After taking in 
account postwar tax refunds anc 
reserves for reconversion, renego- 
tiation and other contingencie 
Borg-Warner Corp. operations for 
1943 added $7,841,359 to the earneg 
surplus of the corporation, C. § 
Davis, president, said last week in 
the annual report to stockholderg 

This amounted to $3.356 pe 
share on outstanding common 
stock, compared with $3.004 pe 
share for 1942, or an increase ca 
8.7 percent. Sales volume for 1943 
was 45 percent over 1942 and 
percent over 1941. 

“Since the beginning of the de- 
fense program in 1940, Borg-Wa 
ner has received war orders and 
orders for essential civilian prod- 
ucts totaling $586,858,000,” Da 
said. “Shipment on such orders 
during this period has approxi 
mated $399,000,000, and there ws 
a balance of unfilled orders on 
March 1, 1944, approximating $187, 
700,000. During 1943, approximate 
87 percent of Borg-Warner ship- 
ments consisted of war materis 

“Planning for the postwar periot 
has been carried on simultaneously 
with the production of war ma 
rial during the past year. Two 
postwar conferences in Chicagg 
have been attended by 80 of tl 
Borg-Warner key men in manage- 
ment, production and engineering 
However, in this study and prepé 
ration for postwar, there will be 
no remission by Borg-Warner gq 
its first duty to produce and d 
liver war material for the armed 
services.” 


Eclipse Promotes Webster, 
TETERBORO, N. J.— Sidney 
Webster, former advertising and tech- 
nical data director for Eclipse Aviation 
Products, has been appointed Paci 
coast sales and engineering represen- 
tative, it was announced last week by 
R. H. Isaacs, director of sales ay 
— p bs sose-Picnter divisid= 
° x ation Corp. Webster will 
make his headquarters in Los Angele 
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Part and parcel of the Baruch-Hancock Report is 
the fact that failure to prepare now for peace—in 
time of war—may prove as disastrous as failure to 
prepare for war in time of peace! 


The Crux of the Problem: 


50 billions of dollars annually are going now into 
things we’ll stop making when peace comes. 


There’s no question about our ability to make 
an amount of peacetime goods close to that sum. 
But advertising must face the challenge of selling 
it. Advertising is the only selling force in the world 
big enough, powerful enough, cheap enough to 
make enough customers—to make enough jobs. 


But let’s be reasonable. Is it practical—possible 
to think of markets for peacetime goods that size? 
We think so. Here’s why: 


Under war, the bulk of the nation—the Wage 
Earners—have become the principal consumers of 
most goods. Yet, this has been no “‘silk-shirt”’ 
prosperity for them. One quarter of their earnings 
has gone into savings. And these hungry dollars 
represent the nation’s biggest backlog of war 
savings—which, it is estimated, will total more 
than 135 billion dollars by war’s end. 
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In a nutshell — if your advertising can keep this 
biggest market buying—vyou keep it working. Keep 
it working—and you keep breadlines, relief, regi- 
mentation in the bygone shades of history. 


New Faces 


But industry must face the fact that these Wage 
Earners are, for a large part, newcomers to brand 
names. To keep them buying on this new scale, 
your advertising needs a warm-hearted introduc- 
tion —a place at the family table — where selling 
takes on the believeability and authority of good 
words from a good friend. 


Becoming such a friend of Wage Earner millions 
has been no simple job for the editors of Macfadden 
Publications. How they searched out—and found— 
a way to the heart of this vast market is one of 
the major publishing “‘scoops”’ of the last 25 years. 


Through what has come to be called ‘“‘the com- 
mon touch” they discovered the art of seeing the 
Wage Earner’s problems in the language he and 
she spoke, with the realities he and she believed in. 


What happened is read into the record in two 
unmistakable ways. First, the records of one of 
America’s leading research organizations reveal — 


The Big Question Your Advertising Must Answer 


in check after check—the advertising pages of 
Macfadden magazines to be better read, than 
the same pages in other magazines. Further, the 
Macfadden Company sells more magazines, issue 
by issue, on the nation’s newsstands, than does 
any other publisher of adult magazines. 


The Obligations of Leadership 


Macfadden Publications have become the meeting 
place for the Common Man in America...a great 
advantage—with great obligations. Realizing this, 
the Macfadden Company pledges: 


To furnish to Industry a means of com- 
munication with Wage Earning America 
through magazines which enjoy reader con- 
fidence, loyalty, and respect. To maintain 
our service to Industry as the most authorita- 
tive private source of knowledge and under- 
standing of these people—upon whom Industry 
—and, indeed, our entire economic system 
as we presently know it—must depend. 


“The Common Man, well-informed, working 
with good will, is the greatest force in pro- 
ducing the world we want.” 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY 


THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 


Reaching one-half the Wage Earner Magazine reading families 
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DETROIT.—As part of a national 
campaign by the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives Clubs, 
the Sales Executives Club of De- 
troit has undertaken a “Sales 
Mean Jobs” project. 

A committee of leading sales 
executives, with George Brosch as 
chairman, was appointed by L. B. 
O’Loughlin, president of the club, 
to assist manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in this area to recruit 
and train an army of salesmen. 
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Sales Executives Open Drive 


To Make Postwar Jobs 


with 56 other sales executives 
clubs with which it is affiliated 
through the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. The national or- 
ganization, in turn working with 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and the National Society 
of Sales Training Executives, has 
drawn upon the experiences of the 
most successful sales organizations 
in America, and found the best 
way of selecting and _ training 
salesmen. 


outlined at a special dinner meet- 
ing to be held in the ballroom of 
the Book Cadillac hotel, here, Apr. 
18 at 6:30 p.m. Principal address 
of the evening is to be given by 
A. H. (Red) Motley, vice-president, 
Crowell-Collier Pub. Co. and pub- 
lisher of American Magazine. 


Frozen Out 


LOUISVILLE.—The Kentucky Car- 
riers, Inc., subsidiary of Louisville 
Railway Co., has purchased the Bells 
Lane Bus Line, owned and operated 
by Charles R. Finerty, who started the 
service to Southwestern Louisville de- 
fense — Oct. 31, 1941. Last June 
the railway company secured a permit 
on the claim that the service to the 
Bells Lane plants was inadequate, and 


1944 
Short Month... 


February Exports Drop ,3 
Slightly from January 


WASHINGTON.—Exports of 
merchandise from the United States 
during February, 1944, were valued 
at $1,086,000,000, the Bureau of the 
Census disclosed last week. Export 
totals, it was pointed out, include 
lend-lease shipments to the United 
Nations, but exclude shipments to 
the United States armed forces 


Export shipments for Februa 
1944, were less than 1 percent 
under the January, 1944, total o 
$1,090,000,000, but exceeded by 5 
percent the February, 1943, figure 
of $719,000,000, the lowest monthl 
total in 1943. For the tenth con- 
secutive month exports exceeded 
one billion dollars in value. 


started operation of a competing line, 


arrivals) oO 
freezing out Finerty. General imports ( 


merchandise into the United States 
in February, 1944, amounted td 
$313,000,000, less than 1 percent 
above the $310,000,000 value of im- 
ports in January, 1944. The Febru 
ary, 1944, total represents an in- 
erease of 34 percent over the 
$234,000,000 mark for February, 
1943. 

The value of imports for con 
sumption for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1944, was $304,000,000. This was 
a decrease of 3 percent from the 
January, 1944, figure of $313,000,000, 
but represented an increase of 24 
percent over the February, 1943 
total of $245,000,000. 


Planning Urged a 
On Overseas rT 


Surpluses 


NEW YORK.—Opposition to the 
use of foreign markets as a dump- 
ing ground for war material sur- 
pluses was voiced here recently by 
George E. Quisenberry, secretary 
of the Overseas Automotive Club 
during a roundtable conference of, 
the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau. 

“There will be a tremendous 
number of people, mostly manu- 
facturers concerned with the do- 
mestic situation,” he said, “who 
are going to want to use the export 
field as a dumping ground for 
whatever surpluses exist.” 

Quisenberry urged that exporters 
should “show a unanimity of pur- 
pose as strong as that displayed 
by such domestic minded business 
men” and see to it that proper 
measures are taken for Overseas 
property disposal. 

The Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration has been delegated to do 
the “long-range thinking on sur- 
plus disposal overseas,” Quisen- 
berry pointed out, adding that the 
job had been turned over to 
Laughlin Currie, adviser to Leo 
Crowley, administrator of the 
agency. 

“However,” he said, “I believe 
we, too, have to present, first of 
all, a general broad outline on 
what we would like to see done 
with both the surpluses which exist 
in this country and those which 
will be found overseas at the end 
of the war. Secondly, each industry 
should make its specific proposals. 

“First, we might ask that except 
in exceptional cases no domestic 
surplus be shipped abroad and, 
secondly, that manufacturers or 
their agents abroad be permitted 
to buy back that branded mer- 
chandise which will be found over- 
seas.” 

Quisenberry suggested that ex- 
tensive use of material might be 
made by UNNRA for relief and 
rehabilitation, charitable organiza- 
tions and government institutions. 
Since the chief surpluses are ex- 
pected to be comprised of such 
materials as transport equipment, 
textiles, food and medicines, “much 
of the stuff need never appear on 
the commercial market,” he said. 


Ewald, Bezner 
Get AOT Posts 


DETROIT.—Henry T. Ewald, 
president, Campbell-Ewald Co., and 
Frederick O. Bezner, one of the 
founders of Thomas-Detroit (Co. 
and the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
have recently been added to the 
Michigan Organization committee 
of the Automobile Old Timers, 
Inc., which is to form a state coun- 
cil of the national pioneers group. 

Ransom E. Olds is honorary 
chairman of the committee, of 
which George M. Slocum, pub- 
lisher of Automotive News, is 
chairman. It is expected that the 
state organization plans will get 
under way soon. 


abroad. 


The Detroit club is cooperating The complete program will be 


Wrecking trucks must have stamina. Those designed 


for military use are able to move any disabled units which 
block the roads to the front. Six by sixes with a total of 


52 or more Timken Bearings are common. 


Engineers who are designing vehicles for peace time use 
can do no better than to include Timken Bearings in 


every possible position. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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That's a radio executive's way of explaining 


why The New York Times is his favorite newspaper. 

It’s an unusual way of stating one of the 

usual reasons why so many important men and women 

the country over prefer The New York Times above all other 
newspapers.* For “tone,” according to Mr. Webster, 

| means quality, character, spirit. 

And this “tone” that so penetrates the lives 

and stirs the thinking of the hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who read The New York Times should, 


by the same token, stir the thinking of thoughtful advertisers. 


he New York Gimes 


“ALL THE NEWS} THAT‘S FIT TO PRINT” 


k 


This is one of the comments made by 
prominent men and women all over the 
country — Governors, editors, educators, 
religious leaders, women’s club presidents 

and leaders in every important field —who 
answered a recent impartial survey to 
determine what their favorite newspaper is, 
and why. Far and away the favorite newspaper 
of these men and women who must be well 
informed is The New York Times. 
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The Search for More... 


Snowballing 
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Trend Seen 


In Municipal Taxes 


By Bethune Jones 
Staff Correspondent 

NEW YORK.—Evidences of a 
snowballing trend throughout the 
country toward new municipal 
revenue sources and greater mu- 
nicipal sharing in the _ receipts 
from state-collected taxes are seen 
by observers in recent develop- 
ments in state legislatures and the 
actions and expressions of munici- 
pal officials. 

Even in prewar days there was 
a growing movement for new reve- 
nue sources to free municipalities 
from virtually complete depend- 
ence on real estate taxes. Now, 
with grandiose plans for postwar 
projects and expansion of services 
being laid in cities of all sizes, 
the hue and cry for new and add- 
ed revenues is constantly swelling. 

That this trend holds serious 
implications for the automotive 
industry is plain not only from 
the viewpoint of what may hap- 
pen, but what already has hap- 
pened and is happening. 

State gasoline taxes in many 
states have been kept at a high 
level and increased to meet the 
demands caused by divvying with 
counties and municipalities. The 
same has been true of sales taxes 
and other state levies. To what- 
ever extent municipalities succeed 
in their quest for a greater share 
of state-collected revenues, pres- 
sure proportionately is born for 
still more or higher state taxes. 

As to what the municipalities 
may do on their own hook, an 
answer is seen in what they al- 
ready have done. In various parts 
of the country municipalities cur- 
rently are receiving revenue from 
such sources of direct and indirect 
automotive significance as gaso- 
line taxes; license fees on trucks, 
buses and passenger cars; a va- 
riety of levies against bus compa- 
nies, such as street rental fees, 
gross revenue taxes and franchise 
taxes; parking meters; license 
taxes against automobile dealers; 
general income taxes, sales and 
use taxes, and others. 

The prospect that such levies 
may spread is regarded as carry- 
ing with it a threat to business 
extending beyond the direct 
drain on business revenue and 
local purchasing power. Added 
administrative burdens would be 
heaped on business management, 
and new and serious barriers 
would be created to impede the 
free flow of interstate and even 
intrastate trade. 

State tax complexities already 
comprise one of the major obsta- 
cles to marketing and distributing 
across state lines. A growing crop 
of municipal trade barriers could 
make the _ state trade _ barrier 
problem small in comparison. 

One example of the foreboding 
potentialities of municipal taxa- 
tion as an interstate trade impedi- 
ment was the recently abandoned 
attempt by New York City to im- 
pose its municipal compensating 
use tax on motor vehicles and 
other property owned by foreign 
motor-carrier corporations which 
maintain terminals in that city. 
Trucking interests pointed out that 
had New York succeeded in such 
a move, other cities might have 
followed suit, with the result that 


N.H. Cars Carry 
Average of 
3.1 Passengers 


CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS).—A 
total of 9,270 automobiles are en- 
gaged in transporting 29,054 New 
Hampshire men and women to 
work, or an average of about 3.1 
passengers per car, it has been 
announced by the state OPA office 
on the basis of reports from 139 of 
the 165 plants in the state employ- 
ing more than 100 persons. 

It was also reported that the 
saving of gasoline and tires under 
New Hampshire's ride-sharing was 
evident in the record of the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, where more 
than half of the thousands of men 
employed there come to work in 
private cars, with an average of 
four in each machine. 


thousands of interstate carriers 
would have been driven out of 
business. 


A more recent instance of the 
municipal tax threat to interstate 
trade was the adoption by Knox- 
ville, Tenn., of an ordinance taxing 
all motor carriers using the streets 
of that city, irrespective of whether 
they operate interstate or intra- 
state and regardless of whether 
a maintain terminals in the 
city. 


Broadened significance is given 
the local tax threat by recent at- 
tacks on the principle of im- 
munity of interstate commerce 
from state and local taxation. 
A far-reaching decision in this 
respect was handed down by the 
Second Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which held that the 
Spector Motor Service, Inc., an 
interstate transport company 
with headquarters in St. Louis, 
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was liable to pay the Connecticut 
corporation tax assessed against 
it on business claimed to be done 
within that state or revenue de- 
rived from that state. 

It was announced early this year 
that an appeal in this case would 
be taken to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, which has held in a long 
line of earlier decisions that inter- 
state commerce is immune from 
state income taxation. 


Such litigation over the limita- 
tions of local and state taxation 
as applied to interstate commerce 
is expected to increase as local 
governments continue their drive 
for new revenue sources. And, in- 
dications are many that such a 
drive is growing. According to re- 
cent announcement by the Inter- 
national City Managers Assn., new 
sources of municipal revenue were 
tapped, or taxes on old sources 
increased, during 1943 by one of 
every 10 communities in the coun- 
try with more than 10,000 popula- 
tion. 


In the same year the municipali- 
ties of Alabama, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Oregon, South Carolina and 
Washington, also were granted 
new or larger shares of state-col- 
lected revenues by their legisla- 
tures. 


1944 


Bureau of Commerce Forms 
Small-Business Division 


WASHINGTON.—Creation of a 
division of small business within 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce was announced 
here last week by Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones. This is a 
step in the development of the 
action program of the Department 
of Commerce to aid small business. 


The importance attached to the 
program by the department is 
apparent from recent statements 
of Secretary Jones, pointing out 
that a smoothly functioning Ameri- 
can economy requires a large and 
healthy body of small independent 
enterprises. 


The division of small business 
will coordinate the small business 
activities of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and work 
closely with the field offices of the 
department. It will maintain close 
relations with all government 
agencies and private organizations 
concerned with small _ business 
problems. 


Chief of the new division will be 
Quincy Adams, who recently joined 


the department’s staff to special- 
ize in problems of small business. 
He is a former manager of the 
sales research division of Dun & 
Bradstreet. Since 1940 he has 
served as deputy chief of the gen- 
eral statistics staff, War Produc- 
tion Board. 


Initially, the division of small 
business will consist of two units. 
One, known as the Special Studies 
Unit, will conduct a program of 
continuous research in problems 
relating to the competitive market- 
ing and merchandising position of 
small business, and will develop 
studies of small business problems 
of individual trades and localities. 
This unit also will maintain close 
relationships with the collegiate 
schools of business. 


The second unit will be known 
as the Management Aid and 
Finance Unit and will be concerned 
principally with the development 
of management aid for small busi- 
ness. It will also conduct studies 
in the vital fields of credit, taxa- 
tion and finance. 


E 


UNITED STATES 
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Rules on Salary Increases 
Announced by Bureau 


WASHINGTON.—Comprehensive 
rules to guide employers in deter- 
mining what types of salary in- 
creases they may grant without 
official approval under existing 
salary stabilization regulations 
were announced last week by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The new rules embody no 
change in policy and merely set 
forth for the convenience of the 
public the policies which have 
been formulated on the basis of 
experience with the stabilization 
program. 

In particular, the rules provide 
a guide for interpretation of Sec- 
tion 1002.14 of the salary stabili- 
zation regulations of Sept. 4, 1943, 
under which the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue’s approval is not 
required for an employer to grant 
promotion, merit, and length-of- 
service increases in salary in ac- 
cordance with an established sal- 
ary policy, plan, or rate schedule 
which was in effect on Oct. 3, 1942, 
or has since been approved by the 
commissioner. 


However, approval of the com- 
missioner should be secured for 
any change in the classification or 
in the salary-rate range of any 
particular position; for any in- 
crease in salary beyond the fixed 
maximum rate; for any change in 
conditions of promotion, or change 
in frequency, amount, or manner 
of determination of merit and 
length-of-service increases; and for 
establishment of a new position 
with a new salary-rate range. 


Establishment of a new salary 
policy or salary-rate schedule, or 
revisions of existing policies or 
schedules, should also be sub- 
mitted for approval. 

When new or revised plans are 
submitted for approval and the 
employer has no established policy 
for granting increases, the new 
rules set forth the general limita- 
tions on such increases. 

These limitations are: for pro- 
motions, the established minimum 
for the new position, or 15 percent 
above former salary, whichever is 
greater; and for merit and length- 


of-service increases within a 12- 
month period, 15 percent above 
former salary. 

Another over-all limitation on 
new or revised plans provides that 
the average of salaries paid for a 
particular position shall not ex- 
ceed by more than 3 percent (a) 
the mid-point between the mini- 
mum and maximum salary for that 
position, or (b) the average salary 
paid on Oct. 3, 1942, or other date 
approved by the commissioner. 

In connection with the granting 
of increases, an employer is ex- 
pected to keep a record of the 
essential facts regarding his Oct. 
3, 1942, salary policy, in order to 
show that such increases are con- 
sistent with the policy or with a 
schedule approved by the commis- 
sioner. 

Further information regarding 
the commissioner’s ruling may be 
obtained by writing the Salary 
Stabilization Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, at Washington or 
from regional offices of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 


Dealer a Candidate 


NEWBERG, Ore.—Dan Harmon, 
prominent automobile dealer has 
launched his candidacy for Republican 
a for Congress from the first 

istrict. 


Safety’s Muscle Man 


Fighting Goodwin to Retire as ‘Regi-Czar’ 
Of Massachusetts Highways 


BOSTON.—Motor Vehicle Reg- 
istrar Frank A. Goodwin, 


of | suspending 
Massachusetts—“stormy petrel” of| the thousands 


where. He made highways safe by 
licenses wholesale—in 
acting without fear 


the highways—has announced that | or favor. 


he will retire Aug. 1. He was ap- 
pointed registrar in 


Repeatedly he attacked judges 


1920 and/who were too lenient with motor- 


served eight years. Then he was|ists who broke the law. He would 


removed because of a row with the | name 


the judges and _ suspend 


governor. Five years later under a/| licenses after the motorists were 
new governor he was given back | acquitted if his inspectors had the 


his job. 

Because of that interval, he is 
not entitled to a pension, but a 
bill has been filed in the legisla- 


facts to back him up. 

The public was behind him be- 
cause he really did a splendid job 
to make highways safe. Goodwin 


ture to give him one. He is one of | notified the Boston fire commis- 
the most widely known registrars | sioner and federal postmaster that 


in the country. Goodwin, in his 


their drivers would lose their 


drive to make highways safe, was | licenses if they continued speeding. 


“stormy petrel” 
called “Regi-czar” because he 
fought pressure from many people 
—Jlegislators, public officials, the 
wealthy, etc.—to give back licenses 
that he had suspended or revoked. 

Attempts were made to get rid 
of him by offering state jobs, and 
filing bills in the legislature to 
curb his power, but they got no- 


THAT MEN MAY LIVE 


to build a better world 


Tired, worn—wet and hungry— 


But safe! 


Safe on a friendly beach with food and 
friends and shelter near. 

Many a young flier, forced down at sea, 
has reached safety because of the life- 
saving equipment which is furnished to 
him. The inflatable raft and its amazing 
assortment of lifesaving devices from 
bullet-hole plugs to bailing bucket pro- 
tects him against the hazards of the 


open sea. 


This lifesaving equipment is another 
example of the never-ending diligence 
and vision of the leaders of our armed 


United States Rubber Company cooperated in 
the development of the one-man parachute raft. 
Before this, fighter pilots had little protection 
when forced down at sea. Strapped to the flier 
as a seat pack, this one-man raft is now used 
by fighter pilots in both the Army and Navy 


Air Forces. 


forces ... working with American in- 


dustry to provide every safeguard within 


the reach of science and American in- 
ventive genius to guard and protect and 
save American lives. 

As a company which has worked in 
closest cooperation with our Army and 
Navy technical staffs in the design, de- 
velopment and production of lifesaving 
rafts and much of their protective equip- 
ment, the men and women in our fac- 


tories and laboratories are devoting every 


until he is safely in the raft. 


When the pilot hits the water, he pulls a cord 
which releases the raft and automatically in- 
flates it in from 5 to 10 seconds. It is within in- 
stant reach when needed, ready to carry him 
to safety. The inflatable life-preserver vest, also 
designed and built by ‘‘U.S."’, keeps him afloat 


bucket, 


heat and ocean spray. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


F RUBBER COMPANY 


resource to the winning of this war... 
serving through science... that men 
may live ...to build a better world. 


The one-man parachute raft is provided with 
emergency food and water rations, first aid 
kit, sea marking, bullet plugs, paddles, bailing 
sea anchor—and latest models even 
include a sail and mast and a protective covering 
which can be used for protection against cold, 


and he was/ Last year the Massachusetts death 


list from motor accidents was the 
lowest in 24 years. In the years he 
was out of office, the death rate 
climbed alarmingly. 

He put into effect day and night 
speed limits without authority, and 
made them stick. Inspection of cars 
and trucks in spring and fall were 
airtight. At legislative hearings on 
automotive legislation he was not 
Overawed by senators and repre- 

| Sentatives, often criticizing their 
| judgment. Many of his reforms 
were adopted by other states. 
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'Stewart-Warner 


Sales at Record 


$11,064,408 
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shortage of trained men. 


CHICAGO. — The thirty-eighth 
annual report to stockholders for 
Stewart-Warner Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries for the year ending Dec. 


| 31, 1943, shows the greatest sales 
_in the firm’s history. 


Mailed to stockholders last week, 
the report shows gross sales for 
1943 were $115,064,408, an increase 
of 48 percent over the record 1942 
sales of $77,913,625. Net profit car- 
ried to surplus after all deduc- 
tions, including a $1,000,000 “pro- 


| vision for postwar plant rehabili- 


tation and for contingencies aris- 
ing out of war conditions,” was 
reported at $2,011,085. The 1942 
profit was $1,559,454. 

Earnings per share for 1943 were 
equal to $1.58 for the 1,272,920 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. Earnings in 1942 were $1.22 
per share. As in 1942, two divi- 
dends of 25 cents each were paid. 

Deductions for income and ex- 
cess profit taxes, etc., totaled $16,- 
590,000 compared with $10,341,000 
for 1942, an increase of 60 percent. 

James §S. Knowlson, president, 
said that there are doubts whether 
present output levels can be ex- 
ceeded or even maintained, since 
pre-war efficiency is on the de- 
cline with the ever increasing 


Kramer, Richards 


Join ACWP 


DETROIT.—George Romney, 


| managing director of the Automo- 


tive Council for War Production, 


| announced last week that Kenneth 
|G. Kramer and Karl M. Richards 


are joining the council staff in 
Washington. 

Kramer for the past eight years 
has been with the Washington bu- 
reau of the Wall Street Journal as 
reporter and news editor. 

Richards, who comes from the 
U. S. Treasury Department’s war 
finance committee in Seattle, 
where he was executive manager, 
previously had been in foreign 
service with the Treasury. 

Romney also announced that 
William Norton, transferred to the 
Washington staff several weeks 
ago, is to become secretary of the 
ACWP materials control commit- 
tee, succeeding H. Herbert Hughes, 
who is joining Studebaker Corp. 
in that organization’s Washington 
office. Oliver Baker will become 


| Secretary of the Central Aircraft 


Council’s materials committee, 
with his headquarters remaining 
in Detroit. 
Meter Receipts Steady 

_ RICHMOND, Va.—Richmond motor- 
ists have paid a total of $230,507 by 
dropping 4,610,141 nickels in parking 
meters since 1939. City Comptroller 
| Maurice Miller predicts an income of 


' $45,000 from the meters thi re 
compared to $45,794 last year. — 
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Snowballing 
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Trend Seen 


In Municipal Taxes 


By Bethune Jones 
Staff Correspondent 

NEW YORK.—Evidences of a 
snowballing trend throughout the 
country toward new municipal 
revenue sources and greater mu- 
nicipal sharing in the_ receipts 
from state-collected taxes are seen 
by observers in recent develop- 
ments in state legislatures and the 
actions and expressions of munici- 
pal officials. 

Even in prewar days there was 
a growing movement for new reve- 
nue sources to free municipalities 
from virtually complete depend- 
ence on real estate taxes. Now, 
with grandiose plans for postwar 
projects and expansion of services 
being laid in cities of all sizes, 
the hue and cry for new and add- 
ed revenues is constantly swelling. 

That this trend holds serious 
implications for the automotive 
industry is plain not only from 
the viewpoint of what may hap- 
pen, but what already has hap- 
pened and is happening. 

State gasoline taxes in many 
states have been kept at a high 
level and increased to meet the 
demands caused by divvying with 
counties and municipalities. The 
same has been true of sales taxes 
and other state levies. To what- 
ever extent municipalities succeed 
in their quest for a greater share 
of state-collected revenues, pres- 
sure proportionately is born for 
still more or higher state taxes. 

As to what the municipalities 
may do on their own hook, an 
answer is seen in what they al- 
ready have done. In various parts 
of the country municipalities cur- 
rently are receiving revenue from 
such sources of direct and indirect 
automotive significance as gaso- 
line taxes; license fees on trucks, 
buses and passenger cars; a va- 
riety of levies against bus compa- 
nies, such as street rental fees, 
gross revenue taxes and franchise 
taxes; parking meters; license 
taxes against automobile dealers; 
general income taxes, sales and 
use taxes, and others. 

The prospect that such levies 
may spread is regarded as carry- 
ing with it a threat to business 
extending beyond the direct 
drain on business revenue and 
local purchasing power. Added 
administrative burdens would be 
heaped on business management, 
and new and serious barriers 
would be created to impede the 
free flow of interstate and even 
intrastate trade. 

State tax complexities already 
comprise one of the major obsta- 
cles to marketing and distributing 
across state lines. A growing crop 

of municipal trade barriers could 
make the state trade _ barrier 
problem small in comparison. 

One example of the foreboding 
potentialities of municipal taxa- 
tion as an interstate trade impedi- 
ment was the recently abandoned 
attempt by New York City to im- 
pose its municipal compensating 
use tax on motor vehicles and 
other property owned by foreign 
motor-carrier corporations which 
maintain terminals in that city. 
Trucking interests pointed out that 
had New York succeeded in such 
a move, other cities might have 
followed suit, with the result that 


N.H. Cars Carry 
Average of 


3.1 Passengers 


CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS).—A 
total of 9,270 automobiles are en- 
gaged in transporting 29,054 New 
Hampshire men and women to 
work, or an average of about 3.1 
passengers per car, it has been 
announced by the state OPA office 
on the basis of reports from 139 of 
the 165 plants in the state employ- 
ing more than 100 persons. 

It was also reported that the 
saving of gasoline and tires under 
New Hampshire’s ride-sharing was 
evident in the record of the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, where more 
than half of the thousands of men 
employed there come to work in 
private cars, with an average of 
four in each machine. 


thousands of interstate carriers 
would have been driven out of 
business. 


A more recent instance of the 
municipal tax threat to interstate 
trade was the adoption by Knox- 
ville, Tenn., of an ordinance taxing 
all motor carriers using the streets 
of that city, irrespective of whether 
they operate interstate or intra- 
state and regardless of whether 
a maintain terminals in the 
city. 


Broadened significance is given 
the local tax threat by recent at- 
tacks on the principle of im- 
munity of interstate commerce 
from state and local taxation. 
A far-reaching decision in this 
respect was handed down by the 
Second Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which held that the 
Spector Motor Service, Inc., an 
interstate transport company 
with headquarters in St. Louis, 
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was liable to pay the Connecticut 
corporation tax assessed against 
it on business claimed to be done 
within that state or revenue de- 
rived from that state. 

It was announced early this year 
that an appeal in this case would 
be taken to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, which has held in a long 
line of earlier decisions that inter- 
state commerce is immune from 
state income taxation. 


Such litigation over the limita- 
tions of local and state taxation 
as applied to interstate commerce 
is expected to increase as local 
governments continue their drive 
for new revenue sources, And, in- 
dications are many that such a 
drive is growing. According to re- 
cent announcement by the Inter- 
national City Managers Assn., new 
sources of municipal revenue were 
tapped, or taxes on old sources 
increased, during 1943 by one of 
every 10 communities in the coun- 
a with more than 10,000 popula- 
tion. 


In the same year the municipali- 
ties of Alabama, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Oregon, South Carolina and 
Washington, also were granted 
new or larger shares of state-col- 
lected revenues by their legisla- 
tures. 


THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES 


SERVING 
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Bureau of Commerce Forms 
Small-Business Division 


WASHINGTON.—Creation of a 
division of small business within 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce was announced 
here last week by Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones. This is a 
step in the development of the 
action program of the Department 
of Commerce to aid small business. 


The importance attached to the 
program by the department is 
apparent from recent statements 
of Secretary Jones, pointing out 
that a smoothly functioning Ameri- 
can economy requires a large and 
healthy body of small independent 
enterprises. 


The division of small business 
will coordinate the small business 
activities of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and work 
closely with the field offices of the 
department. It will maintain close 
relations with all government 
agencies and private organizations 
concerned with small _ business 
problems. 


Chief of the new division will be 
Quincy Adams, who recently joined 


the department’s staff to special- 
ize in problems of small business. 
He is a former manager of the 
sales research division of Dun & 
Bradstreet. Since 1940 he has 
served as deputy chief of the gen- 
eral statistics staff, War Produc- 
tion Board. 


Initially, the division of small 
business will consist of two units. 
One, known as the Special Studies 
Unit, will conduct a program of 
continuous research in problems 
relating to the competitive market- 
ing and merchandising position of 
small business, and will develop 
studies of small business problems 
of individual trades and localities. 
This unit also will maintain close 
relationships with the collegiate 
schools of business. 


The second unit will be known 
as the Management Aid and 
Finance Unit and will be concerned 
principally with the development 
of management aid for small busi- 
ness. It will also conduct studies 
in the vital fields of credit, taxa- 
tion and finance. 
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Rules on Salary Increases 
Announced by Bureau 


WASHINGTON.—Comprehensive 
rules to guide employers in deter- 
mining what types of salary in- 
creases they may grant without 
official approval under existing 
salary stabilization regulations 
were announced last week by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The new rules embody no 
change in policy and merely set 
forth for the convenience of the 
public the policies which have 
been formulated on the basis of 
experience with the stabilization 
program. 

In particular, the rules provide 
a guide for interpretation of Sec- 
tion 1002.14 of the salary stabili- 
zation regulations of Sept. 4, 1943, 
under which the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue’s approval is not 
required for an employer to grant 
promotion, merit, and length-of- 
service increases in salary in ac- 
cordance with an established sal- 
ary policy, plan, or rate schedule 
which was in effect on Oct. 3, 1942, 
or has since been approved by the 
commissioner. 


However, approval of the com- 
missioner should be secured for 
any change in the classification or 
in the salary-rate range of any 
particular position; for any in- 
crease in salary beyond the fixed 
maximum rate; for any change in 
conditions of promotion, or change 
in frequency, amount, or manner 
of determination of merit and 
length-of-service increases; and for 
establishment of a new position 
with a new salary-rate range. 


Establishment of a new salary 
policy or salary-rate schedule, or 
revisions of existing policies or 
schedules, should also be sub- 
mitted for approval. 

When new or revised plans are 
submitted for approval and the 
employer has no established policy 
for granting increases, the new 
rules set forth the general limita- 
tions on such increases. 

These limitations are: for pro- 
motions, the established minimum 
for the new position, or 15 percent 
above former salary, whichever is 
greater; and for merit and length- 


of-service increases within a 12- 
month period, 15 percent above 
former salary. 

Another over-all limitation on 
new or revised plans provides that 
the average of salaries paid for a 
particular position shall not ex- 
ceed by more than 3 percent (a) 
the mid-point between the mini- 
mum and maximum salary for that 
position, or (b) the average salary 
paid on Oct. 3, 1942, or other date 
approved by the commissioner. 

In connection with the granting 
of increases, an employer is ex- 
pected to keep a record of the 
essential facts regarding his Oct. 
3, 1942, salary policy, in order to 
show that such increases are con- 
sistent with the policy or with a 
schedule approved by the commis- 
sioner. 

Further information regarding 
the commissioner’s ruling may be 
obtained by writing the Salary 
Stabilization Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, at Washington or 
from regional offices of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 


Dealer a Candidate 


NEWBERG, Ore.— Dan Harmon, 
rominent automobile dealer has 
aunched his candidacy for Republican 
yo ile for Congress from the first 
istrict. 


Safety’s Muscle Man 


Fighting Goodwin to Retire as ‘Regi-Czar’ 
Of Massachusetts Highways 


BOSTON.—Motor Vehicle Reg- 
istrar Frank A. Goodwin, of 
Massachusetts—“stormy petrel” of 
the highways—has announced that 
he will retire Aug. 1. He was ap- 
pointed registrar in 1920 and 
served eight years. Then he was 
removed because of a row with the 
governor. Five years later under a 
new governor he was given back 
his job. 

Because of that interval, he is 
not entitled to a pension, but a 
bill has been filed in the legisla- 
ture to give him one. He is one of 
the most widely known registrars 
in the country. Goodwin, in his 
drive to make highways safe, was 

“stormy  petrel” 
called “Regi-czar” because’ he 
fought pressure from many people 
—Jlegislators, public officials, the 
wealthy, etc.—to give back licenses 
that he had suspended or revoked. 

Attempts were made to get rid 
of him by Offering state jobs, and 
filing bills in the legislature to 
curb his power, but they got no- 


| 
| 


and he was, 


where. He made highways safe by 
suspending licenses wholesale—in 
the thousands—acting without fear 
or favor. 

Repeatedly he attacked judges 
who were too lenient with motor- 
ists who broke the law. He would 
name the judges and _ suspend 
licenses after the motorists were 
acquitted if his inspectors had the 
facts to back him up. 

The public was behind him be- 
cause he really did a splendid job 
to make highways safe. Goodwin 
notified the Boston fire commis- 
sioner and federal postmaster that 
their drivers would lose their 
licenses if they continued speeding. 
Last year the Massachusetts death 
list from motor accidents was the 
lowest in 24 years. In the years he 
was out of office, the death rate 
climbed alarmingly. 

He put into effect day and night 
speed limits without authority, and 
made them stick. Inspection of cars 
and trucks in spring and fall were 


THAT MEN MAY LIVE 


to build a better world 


Tired, worn—wet and hungry— 

But safe! 

Safe on a friendly beach with food and 
friends and shelter near. 

Many a young flier, forced down at sea, 
has reached safety because of the life- 
saving equipment which is furnished to 
him. The inflatable raft and its amazing 
assortment of lifesaving devices from 
bullet-hole plugs to bailing bucket pro- 
tects him against the hazards of the 
open sea. 

This lifesaving equipment is another 
example of the never-ending diligence 
and vision of the leaders of our armed 


forces ... working with American in- 
dustry to provide every safeguard within 
the reach of science and American in- 
ventive genius to guard and protect and 
save American lives. 

As a company which has worked in 
closest cooperation with our Army and 
Navy technical staffs in the design, de- 
velopment and production of lifesaving 
rafts and much of their protective equip- 
ment, the men and women in our fac- 
tories and laboratories are devoting every 
resource to the winning of this war... 
serving through science... that men 
may live...to build a better world. 


When the pilot hits the water, he pulls a cord 
which releases the raft and automatically in- 
flates it in from 5 to 10 seconds. It is within in- 
stant reach when needed, ready to carry him 
to safety. The inflatable life-preserver vest, also 
designed and built by ‘‘U.S."’, keeps him afloat 
until he is safely in the raft. 


The one-man parachute raft is provided with 
emergency food and water rations, first aid 
kit, sea marking, bullet plugs, paddles, bailing 
bucket, sea anchor—and latest models even 
include a sail and mast and a protective covering 
which can be used for protection against cold, 
heat and ocean spray. 


United States Rubber Company cooperated in 
the development of the one-man parachute raft. 
Before this, fighter pilots had little protection 
when forced down at sea. Strapped to the flier 
as a seat pack, this one-man raft is now used 
by fighter pilots in both the Army and Navy 
Air Forces. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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airtight. At legislative hearings on 
automotive legislation he was not 
overawed by senators and repre- 
| Sentatives, often criticizing their 
| judgment. Many of his reforms 
| were adopted by other states. 


Stewart-Warner 
‘Sales at Record 


$111,064,408 


CHICAGO. — The thirty-eighth 
annual report to stockholders for 
| Stewart-Warner Corp. and sub- 
| Sidiaries for the year ending Dec. 
| 31, 1943, shows the greatest sales 
in the firm’s history. 

Mailed to stockholders last week, 
| the report shows gross sales for 
| 1943 were $115,064,408, an increase 
of 48 percent over the record 1942 
— of $77,913,625. Net profit car- 
i to surplus after all deduc- 
| tions, including a $1,000,000 “pro- 
| vision for postwar plant rehabili- 
| tation and for contingencies aris- 
|Ing out of war conditions,” was 
| Teported at $2,011,085. The 1942 
| profit was $1,559,454. 

Earnings per share for 1943 were 
equal to $1.58 for the 1,272,920 
aoe of common stock outstand- 
ing. Earnings in 1942 were $1.22 
= share. As in 1942, two divi- 
|dends of 25 cents each were paid. 
| Deductions for income and ex- 
| cess profit taxes, etc., totaled $16,- 
| 590,000 compared with $10,341,000 
for 1942, an increase of 60 percent. 
James S. Knowlson, president, 
| Said that there are doubts whether 
present output levels can be ex- 
ceeded or even maintained, since 
pre-war efficiency is on the de- 
| cline with the ever increasing 
shortage of trained men. 


Kramer, Richards 


Join ACWP 


DETROIT. George Romney, 
managing director of the Automo- 
| tive Council for War Production, 
| announced last week that Kenneth 
|G. Kramer and Karl M. Richards 
are joining the council staff in 
Washington. 

Kramer for the past eight years 
has been with the Washington bu- 
reau of the Wall Street Journal as 
reporter and news editor. 

Richards, who comes from the 
U. S. Treasury Department’s war 
finance committee in Seattle, 
where he was executive manager, 
previously had been in foreign 
service with the Treasury. 

Romney also announced that 
William Norton, transferred to the 
Washington staff several weeks 
ago, is to become secretary of the 
| ACWP materials control commit- 
| tee, succeeding H. Herbert Hughes, 
| who is joining Studebaker Corp. 
in that organization’s Washington 
office. Oliver Baker will become 
| secretary of the Central Aircraft 
| Council’s materials committee, 
| with his headquarters remaining 
in Detroit. 





Meter Receipts Steady 


| RICHMOND, Va.—Richmond motor- 
|ists have paid a total of $230,507 by 


| dropping 4,610,141 nickels in parkin 
|meters since 1939. City Comptroller 
Maurice Miller predicts an income of 
' $45,000 from the meters this year. 
compared to $45,794 last year. — 
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U.S. Economy is Believed 


Past Greatest Strain 


NEW YORK.—Definite signs that 
the United States has reached and 
even passed the stage of most 
acute pressure on its. national 
economy are seen by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in its 
twenty-ninth annual report as re- 
leased here recently by Allan 
Sproul, president. 

Asserting that both industrial 
production and gross national pro- 
duction are leveling off, the report 
adds that the raw materials situa- 
tion is easing rapidly. 

Belief is further expressed by 
the report that the manpower 
problem, though critical in some 


Graham Names Riordan 


To Industrial Relations 
BUFFALO.—Edward D. Riordan, 
formerly associated with Bell Air- 
craft Corp., has been named indus- 
trial relations director of the Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors, Inc., Detroit, it 
was announced last week. He for- 
merly served as assistant personnel 
director of General Motors’ Sag- 
inaw Malleable Iron division. 


industries, will not grow worse. 

“None of this implies any slack- 
ening of the war effort,” the re- 
port says, “but it is to a large 
extent a natural consequence of 
the completion of the ‘4ndustrial 
mobilization program and savings 
realized through productive ef- 
ficiency. One of the chief reasons 
for economic strain during the 
expansion phase of the war pro- 
duction program was that for a 
considerable period resources were 
used to construct new, and convert 
old plant and equipment in order 
to produce the final products 
wanted.” 

Concerning inflation, the bank 
declares that the need for retain- 
ing, and in some directions for 
strengthening, anti-inflation poli- 
cies is of primary importance, not 
only for the duration but for some 
time thereafter. If all foreign and 
domestic demands were permitted 
to converge on the markets with- 
out restraint before conversion to 
peacetime production, it is pointed 
out, a boom, followed by collapse, 
could easily result. 


Typical Car? 


°41 Models Lead Field 
In West Virginia 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Pre- 
dominant among the automobiles 
on West Virginia highways are 
1941 models in the medium weight 
class which have not traveled over 
20,000 miles, State Road Commis- 
sioner Ernest L. Bailey revealed 
recently in making public the find- 
ings of a war transport division 
survey. 

Of 38,322 drivers. interviewed 
during the survey, Bailey said, 
12,594 reported they were driving 
1941 models and 8,138 of that num- 
ber said their mileage was between 
10,000 and 20,000. 

Second place went to 1940 
models, with 5,252. In third place 
were 1936 models, with 4,519. Of 
the total included in the survey, 
93 were built before 1928. 


Stellite Information 


A new booklet, Operating Informa- 
tion on Stellite 98M2 Cobalt-Chromium- 
Tungsten Turning and Bore Tools and 
Milling Cutters, i 
Stellite Co., a unit of Union Carbide & 
Carbon te Kokomo, Ind. It is 
intended to help users obtain the best 
possible results with 98M2, the cast 
cobalt-base alloy which was developed 
especially for faster machining of steel. 


New Termination Loan 


Plan Designed to Aid Small Concerns 
Discussed at Conference 


NEW YORK. — Government 
preparations for a T-type loan de- 
signed primarily to meet the re- 
quirements of small concerns by 
permitting the making of loans 
after termination of war contracts 
were disclosed here recently by 
George S. Dively, secretary-trea- 
surer of Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 
in an address during the fourth 
war conference of the Controllers 
Institute of America. 

The new type loan would sup- 
plement V and VT-type loans, 
which provide for termination 
financing in cases where loan 
agreements can be completed prior 
to contract cancellations. 


Dively said that the full de- 
velopment of the T-type loan 
would provide the necessary 
credit machinery for adequate 
termination financing of the 
“many down-the-line subcontrac- 
tors.” 

Quoting a letter from Col. Paul 
Cleveland, recently named chair- 
man of the interim financing sub- 


How 

fo grow 

a vigorous 
market 


"Yesterday”—before Pearl Harbor 
—this market wasn’t there. Chicago 
had only one morning newspaper, 
and advertisers had no other choice. 


“Today”—Chicago has two morn- 
ing newspapers and the newcomer, 
The Chicago Sun, talks every day to 
a vigorous, vital, fast-growing group 
of buyers—a market made up of 
hundreds of thousands of alert, re- 
sponsive people who buy more than 
300,000 copies of The Sun six morn- 
ings a week, and well over 400,000 
copies every Sunday. 


“Tomorrow” —this market will have 
a potent say-so on the makes and 
models of motor cars that will be 
owned in and around Chicago, from 
Gary, Indiana, to Lake Forest, Illinois. 


ey oe: 
“SS Repecten of , 


Spit here, 


This big market has been grown by 
giving Chicago people a morning and 
Sunday paper that—not only gives 
the news straight—but gives news 
coverage and features not to be sur- 
passed in any city, anywhere. 


The Sun’s distinctive Feature Page 
is one of those “market makers.” It 
reflects talent and authority in every 
column... from moving human inter- 
est features to the brilliant writing of 
such well-known columnists as Mark 
Sullivan and Frank Kent... from The 
Sun's popular column, “Inside Wash- 
ington,” to “inside” Walter Lippmann 


Py AeA Le 


National Representatives: 


NG TRUTHpoper 


take OMe: Bans Vow Mone} 
Sf Leste Prato 


’ 


... from a dozen other regular fea- 
tures... The Sun’s Feature Page builds 
a readership interest for The Sun with 
the kind of people who have the abil- 
ity to earn the money to buy motor 
cars—in that “tomorrow” that will 
come. 


Already a host of leaders in the 
industry have found this to be true: 


1. Automotive advertisers need The Sun in 
any newspaper combination fo cover Chicago 
completely, economically and efficiently. 


2. By using The Sun alone they can make a 
big impact against America’s No. 2 market 
with a relatively small expenditure. 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
8 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Ave., NEW YORK: 230 Park Ave. 
Atlanta, Charlotte, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, St.Louis, San Francisco 


committee of the Baruch-Hancock 
Joint Contract Termination Board, 
Dively explained that it was tenta- 
tively contemplated that T loans 
would be a series of term loans 
with a maturity of two years from 
the first borrowings, or a similar 
open-end loan to permit borrow- 
ings against additional canceled 
contracts. 

“The primary security,” accord- 
ing to Col. Cleveland’s letter, “will 
be an assignment of canceled con- 
tracts or, in the case of very 
strong credits, a covenant to as- 
sign them; a borrowing formula 
predicated on war production in- 
ventories, receivables and amounts 
paid or currently payable to sub- 
contractors and suppliers, and a 
liberal net minimum working capi- 
tal provision which will be related 
to a percentage of the working 
capital existent at the time the 
agreement for the loan is made. 

Dively suggested that a broad- 
er application of V-type loans 
along such lines “would go a 
long way toward answering the 
problem of financing war-con- 
tract terminations. He estimated 
that to prevent a sizeable degree 
of chaos and wholesale unem- 
ployment, “industry will tempo- 
rarily need $10,000,000,000 to 
$15,000,000,000 of new cash work- 
ing funds, most of it within 30 
days after a sudden ending of 
the war.” 

He said that clearance and pay- 
ment of cancellation claims could 
only provide a minimum amount 
of the early reconversion capital 
which will be needed. 

Urging support for the George- 
Murray bill on termination, John 
M. Hancock, co-author of the Ba- 
ruch-Hancock uniform termination 
clause, told the conference: “I 
think that we are boiling down 
to the end of our planning on such 
legislation and if this bill is not 
passed soon we'll all be in an 
awful mess. If we don’t settle 
down on this bill, we won’t have 
any. I’m going to oppose any at- 
tempt to have this bill modified 
in any way.” 

Dundas Peacock, controller of 
Elliott Co., Jeanette, Pa., said there 
was a tendency to complicate the 
termination problem by injecting 
other reconversion problems, such 
as plant rehabilitation, separation 
allowance to workers, and other 
matters. 

L. M. Nichols, controller of Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corp., asserted 
that prompt settlement of termi- 
nated contracts will be possible 
only if carried out independently 
of the disposal of surplus goods 
and determination of “salvage” 
values. 

“If the government expects busi- 
ness to buy substantial quantities 
of surplus materials, they will have 
to be sold free of resale and use 
restrictions,” Nichols declared. 


Sky Spy 
Meter Reveals Secrets 


Of Stratosphere 


BALTIMORE.—A magic mois- 
ture meter, developed by engineers 
of the Friez Instrument division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., is reveal- 
ing the secrets of the stratosphere 
more accurately than was ever 
before possible, A. C. DeAngelis, 
general manager of the company, 
announced last week. 

The new element, known as an 
electric hygrometer strip, replaces 
human hair in the Ray Sonde, an 
instrument which, according to 
DeAngelis, is attached to a free 
balloon and radios weather infor- 
mation to an automatic recorder 
on the ground, from heights up to 
10 miles above the earth. 


Human hair, the best previous 
conductor, is still relatively slow 
in reaction to moisture changes, 
he said. The electric hygrometer, 
immediately sensitive to such 
variations, gives a much more 
accurate picture of weather con- 
ditions high in the sky when the 
Ray Sonde passes rapidly through 
different strata of clouds. 

Numerous’ postwar industrial 
uses for this magic moisture meter 
are envisioned, but development 
along these lines has been post- 
poned by the company for the 
duration. 
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THE STORY OF 


Reading Time: 1 Minute, 35 Seconds 


Steve’s big chance came in his ’teens, when he 
landed a job in a Detroit automobile plant. That 
was in 1914. 


His energy, his curiosity about motors, brought 
quick advancement. In 1917, at 23 he enlisted. As 
a mechanic in the Air Corps, he was sent further 
west to an airfield, where he gained intensive 


experience in reconditioning airplane engines. 


When peace came, Steve started his own business 
in a nearby town. With little more than a few 
tools, and his American birthright ... the privilege 
to engage in free competitive enterprise... 
he launched himself in a small one-room shop as 


an automobile repair man. 


There followed a number of moves, each time 
to a larger building. By 1935, Steve owned the 


best garage, showroom and shop facilities in the 


very town where his business career 
began . . . where, five years earlier, 
he had become a Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer. Today he enjoys one of the 
biggest service businesses in his area 
- - - an asset which will continue to reward him 


handsomely when peace comes again. 
* * * 


There’s America for you .. . the America which 
gave Steve his chance . . . where people are 
free to take advantage of the openings ahead of 
them, and to progress as far as their beliefs, 


desires and industriousness can take them. 


The automobile industry . . . manufacturing, 
wholesaling, retailing and servicing . . . has always 


been a fertile field for men of energy and in- 
tegrity. 

When peace comes, there should again be 
opportunity everywhere for enterprising men to 
establish themselves firmly in the automobile busi- 
ness . . . to become active in the growth of their 
own communities . . . to prosper according to 


their individual ability. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, 9 P. M., E. W. T., CBS Network 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER ° 


Let’s All Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds 





DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
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Black Market 
Held Threat to 
A-Card Driver 


NEW YORK.— Abolition of A 
coupon allotments may result from 
gasoline black market growth, it 
was warned here recently by OPA 
officials, who described the situa- 
tion as a “big-time racket” in- 
volving ruthless murder. 

Shad Polier, director of OPA’s 
automotive enforcement division, 
told a group of newspaper, maga- 
zine and radio writers that “the 
public will have to pay for its 
failure to come to grips with the 
problem.” 

Essential things will be cared 
for, with neither the war program 
at home nor the fighting front 
allowed to suffer from the black 
market, he said, but unless gasoline 
diversion estimated at 2,500,000 
gallons a day is overcome, the fuel 
may have to be siphoned out just 
to those who prove need. 

“We don’t know if more gaso- 
line will be available if the black 
market is beaten,” he added. “It’s 
not a question of bargaining, be- 
cause we don’t know what the war 
needs will be.” 


plant in Mexico City. 
plant of Hulera El 
Aguirre of the Mexican press; 


Here is a group 


Morris 


for General; L. A. McQueen, General 
Detroit Free Press; Mexican laborer; 


Backing up Polier’s warning on 
the possible abolition of A coupons, 
Col. Bryan Houston, OPA deputy 
administrator for rationing, said 


190,522 Newsweek readers 
want to own their own air- 
plane in the future.* 


‘opo, associate of General Tire. 


DURING THE INSPECTION tour made by U. S. newspapermen to Mexico, 
they were shown General Tire & Rubber Co.’s new guayule mill and its tire | 


of newspaper men at the Mexico City 
Left to right are Enrique 
Erwin, Cincinnati Times Star; (rear) 


Henry Flynn, National Catholic News Service; Kenneth Nichols, Akron Beacon 
Journal; Edward Kernan, Cleveland Plain Dealer; H. B. Pushee, chief chemist 


Tire vice-president; Clifford Prevost, 
John O’Brien, Philadelphia Inquirer; 


Copeland Burg, Hearst Newspapers; Bert Andrews, New York Herald Tribune. 


the major problem was to get the 
public to understand that OPA will 
give out as much gasoline as there 
is on hand. 


14.5% of all News- 


week families are 


planning 


now to 


buy air condition- 
ing for their homes 
when it is available.* 


HINKING ahead is a characteristic of the readers 

of Newsweek. That’s why they are Significant 
People. They are the adventurers of today...the pio- 
neers who will help America blaze new trails in the 
world of the future. They are the kind of people who 
help make new industries possible...and help make 
America’s living standards the best in the world. 

These are the people who read Newsweek. They like 
its vital editorial policy of impartial reporting, news 
significance, and forecasts of the future. And because 
of their widespread acceptance of Newsweek, adver- 
tisers in the past six years have followed suit. Result: 
An increase in advertising revenue, among general 
magazines, from twenty-second to fifth place! 


According to a recent survey, the results of which are being presented in 
a series of advertisements in this magazine. Further details on request. 





Service in Scotland 


Shops with Short Staffs Pressed for Speed 
On Essential Civilian Work 


EDINBURGH, Scotland.—Despite 
the general ban on civilian motor- 
ing, garages here are doing a very 
considerable proportion of civilian 
repair work, and have not, as 
might have been thought, been 
concentrated on commercial work. 

The vast bulk of the civilian 
work is, of course, essential 
running, for nurses, doctors, and 
officials of one type or other. 
From the garage point of view 
a defect is that the very essen- 
tial nature of the work makes 

it necessary that it be finished 
quickly. 

This, in view of staff shortages, 
is almost an impossibility, but it 
does not prevent the customer 
from expecting quick attention. 

The bulk of this work is oOver- 
haul work, the average Owner be- 
ing increasingly conscious that his 
car has done a long spell of work. 
That, in peacetime with adequate 
staff, might be a garage owner’s 
idea of fine business, but it con- 
stitutes a very definite drain on 
labor at the present time. 





32.4% of all News- 
week families plan 
to buy a television 
set after the war.* 


Engine troubles are common and 
tire replacements a regular part of 
garage routine. The average garage 
owner is still very bitter at the 
system of tire pooling which has 
pushed the entire tire trade into 
the hands of local factors, the more 
so since in the great majority of 
cases, the owner first consults his 
garage dealer who has then to 
refer him to the tire factor. 

The crowning aspect of the 
situation comes when the owner 
brings back the tires to the 
garage to have them fitted, an 
obvious example of the man who 
does the work being eliminated 
from the essential part of the 
job. 

There is still, too, a very definite 
degree of belief that the tire trade 
could have been left with the aver- 
age dealer or operated from a 
central pool in each town to which 
each dealer would have had access. 
Admittedly, the dealers are an- 
noyed that this trade should be cut 

off from them and that it should 
be concentrated in the hands of a 
few in each center. 


While other wartime losses have 
been forgotten and ignored, this 
matter of tire distribution con- 
tinues to rankle with the average 
garage owner. 


The labor position in Scottish 
garages is becoming increasingly 
bad in this fifth year of war due 
to the fact that those appren- 
tices who were recruited to re- 
place journeymen lost in the 
early days of the war are now 
themselves due for conscription, 
just at the stage when their 
work is beginning to prove of 
value. 


One garage owner who lost seven 
experienced men in the first few 
months of the war in 1939 replaced 
these lost men with youths of 
about 16. Now these boys are 
approaching 20 years and are be- 
ing successively called up for mili- 
tary service. Left with only one 
senior tradesman, the owner is now 
faced with the prospect of restart- 
ing where he was four years ago 
with absolutely green labor. 


In the interval, fresh assistants 
have been recruited but they are 
all still at the stage where their 
work has to be watched. Since 
there is no alternative, the owner 
has himself donned his boiler suit 
and now personally assists at every 
job. 

The strain of managing a garage 
and at the same time doing as 
much manual work as the young- 
est assistant cannot be maintained 
indefinitely. The obvious step of 
limiting business cannot be fol- 
lowed since few owners care to 
adopt this practice. 

This situation is similar to that 
applying in most garages which 
are working now with perhaps one 
experienced motor mechanic and a 
group of assistants in varying 
stages of proficiency. 


Auto-Lite Reports 
Record Sales of 
$136,348,609 


TOLEDO.—Record sales of $136,- 
348,609 were reported for 1943 by 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. in its an- 
nual report issued recently. 


The company reported a net 
profit for the working year of 
$4,853,841. Net earnings before 
taxes were listed as $23,362,331 
compared with $12,126,006 the pre- 
vious year. 

Sketching the history of the or- 
ganization since 1933, Royce G. 
Martin, president, pointed out that 
with the exception of $5,400,549 
for facilities obtained in connec- 
tion with the war effort through 
Defense Plant Corp., all expan- 
sions have been financed by the 
company. 

During the 10-year period, as- 
sets of the company have risen 
from 15 million dollars to 64 mil- 
lion dollars. Net worth of the 
company has increased from 14 
million dollars to 28 million dollars. 
The working capital is now 18 mil- 
lion dollars compared to 4 million 
of 10 years ago. Sales have risen 
in the decade from 11 million dol- 
lars to the present 136 million. 
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One Way to save more money | 
is by making more money to save’ 


aad was the topic, and the boss was giving all 
of us the benefit of his views in a bulletin on first 
principles. 


He opened up with some plain truths about newspapers 
— “circulation is the seal of public approval — the only 
way to get and keep dominant circulation is by the 
merits of your paper” — things like that. 


He counseled us “never economize on your product” — 
on our processes, yes, on our product never — “effi- 
ciency is the best economy.” 


Then he wound up with the line which disclosed his 
whole philosophy and which turpentined us into ac- 
tion: “One way to save more money is by making more 
money to save.” 


It was years ago that this bulletin went out, but we 
think its viewpoint expresses a policy which America 
and the American people would do well to ponder now 
as we make ready to face the future. 


When this war is over, we shall stand on the threshold 
of the greatest era for our people we have ever known, 
if we have sense enough and energy enough to make it 
come real. 


We'll have to work to get it, but the makings of it are 
surely there, and we shall work more fruitfully if we 
keep before us the image of what we are trying to do 
and the best way to do it. 


That is where the serviceable newspaper comes in — to 
define for its readers in clear outline the image which 
shall inspire and guide them — to provide trustworthy 
news of the facts, trends, events and actions in the 
world which justify their hopes and endeavors. 


The Hearst Newspapers have for many years been 
doing this sort of job, to the benefit and satisfaction of 
the nearly 5,000,000 families whose confidence they 
have earned. 


That is why, in more than a dozen of the great key 
cities of America, the decent, diligent, hopeful people 


who must energize the onward march of our country, 
are responsive to our papers and hold them in special 


regard. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events or trustworthy 
editorial counsel they want, they look to Hearst News- 


papers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, columnists’ 
comment, society, sports or business news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser with 
an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs to 
reach these people, he should look to Hearst News- 
papers first, as do they. 


JOURNALISTIC FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


In the great and varied tasks of making the modern newspaper interesting, interpretative, entertaining and service- 
able to the public, Hearst Newspapers have a record of pioneering accomplishment which includes these “firsts” : 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
photographs as a part of news-story coverage. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first devel- 
oped the cartoon into a regular strip, and 
then into the comic pages which have be- 
come such a factor in American life. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that pioneered 


the use of color in news and editorial 


olumns. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
‘ull-time foresgn correspondents to assure 
ull coverage of mews from beyond our 
borders. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that developed 
the first complete Sunday supplement. 


lt was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
regular by-line writers and columnists to 
provide specialized coverage of important 
subjects such as finance, radio, politics, en 
ferlainment, soctety, etc. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
und developed the idea of special features 
uch as serial stories, household hints col- 
umns, cooking news, etc. 


Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 


Morning and Sunday Morning and Evening 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 


Evening 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


Evening 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Evening and Sunday 
DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


Sunday 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST 
Evening 

BOSTON ADVERTISER 
Sunday 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Evening and Sunday 


Evening 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 





NEW YORK.—A trend toward 
more stringent state motorists’ 
financial responsibility laws has 
- been strengthened thus far this 
year both by legislative action and 
court rulings. 

Virginia, through action of its 
now-adjourned 1944 Legislature, 
was added to the growing list of 
states adopting legislation provid- 
ing for the mandatory revocation 
or suspension of the license of any 
operator failing to satisfy judg- 
ments against him for property 
damage or death in a motor vehicle 
accident. 

Under such laws, previously en- 


Pharis Buys Control 


Of Carlisle Rubber 

CARLISLE, Pa.—Controlling 
stock of the Carlisle Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. was sold recently to the 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Newark, O., by executors of the 
estate of Charles S. Moomy for an 
undisclosed price. 


Read Want Ad Section! —_ you 
posted in what’s going on in buying 
and selling field in the industry. 
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Lawmakers and Courts Back 
Financial Responsibility Laws 


acted in a number of other states, 
including New Hampshire, New 
York, Indiana, Michigan, Oregon, 
and Ohio, the restoration of sus- 
pended licenses is contingent upon 
evidence of the driver’s future 
financial responsibility either 
through insurance, proper execu- 
tion of a bond or deposit of money 
or securities. 

Constitutionality of laws of this 
type was upheld this year by court 
rulings in Michigan and Ohio. 
Similar legislation had earlier been 
upheld by the courts in other 
states. 

State legislators in recent years 
have shown an increasing inclina- 
tion to favor more stringent 
financial responsibility statutes as 
an alternative to compulsory in- 
surance, which thus far has been 
enacted only in Massachusetts. 

The new Virginia law was a 
clear example of this trend since 
it was enacted upon the recom- 
mendation of a special legislative 
commission, which specifically ad- 
vised against a compulsory insur- 
ance law. 


Lignin Roads 


Experiments in Quebec 
Arouse Interest 


MONTREAL. — Road engineers 
throughout Canada are following 
with special interest the experi- 
ments in the use of lignin extract 
now being carried on in Quebec. 

Used in powder form, the lignin 
extract, a product of Consolidated 
Paper Inc., and known to the trade 
as copacite, is blended with gravel 
and clay to form a road that when 
dry gives a third of the strength 
of concrete. 

This new stabilizing agent is the 
solution of many of the problems 
of the road engineers and the ex- 
periments have shown astonishing 
results, notably, that not only is 
it possible to economize in the 
amount of gravel used but that 
large savings can be made in the 
use of asphalt covering. 


Aircraft Lubrication 


Aircraft Engine Lubrication is the 
title of a a booklet just pub- 
lished by Sinclair Refining Co., afford- 
ing complete discussion and illustration 
of this fleld of lubrication. The book- 
let contains a new altitude engine per- 
formance chart revealing problems of 
ae temperatures and power loss 

at must be solved in flight operation, 
in addition to full color charts of 
lubrication systems of leading aircraft 
engines. 


Things to Come... 


Auto-Tax Legislation 
Hints Future Action 


NEW YORK.—Action on auto- 
motive tax bills by 1944 state legis- 
latures has been largely negative, 
but not without interest to ob- 


trucks, irrespective of where it 
properly belongs. 

In other states, however, the 
cry may be raised for direct ad- 


servers seeking indications of} ditional taxes against trucks rather 


things to come. 


Although a proposed additional 
one-cent-per-gallon gasoline tax 


than for such general automotive 
levies as gas taxes. Ignoring the 
engineering fact that highways in- 


was killed in Mississippi, the basis| #dequately maintained will fall 
upon which it was suggested was apart even if no vehicles of any 


regarded as highly significant. In- 
tended to provide highway mainte- 
nance funds, the measure was 
backed by Gov. Thomas L. Bailey, 
who asserted that “overloaded 
buses and trucks bearing war traf- 
fic’ were punishing the _state’s 
highway system. 


With wartime shortages of ma- 
terials and labor having impeded 
adequate highway maintenance, 
leaving highways in many areas 
in need of costly reconstruction, 
there have been indications that 
Gov. Bailey’s lead may be fol- 
lowed in other states, with ef- 
forts to place the blame on 


“Bring ‘em on... Detroit!” 


kind travel over them, legislators 
in many states are expected to con- 
sider it politically expedient to at- 
tempt to saddle the trucking in- 
dustry with the blame and the 
cost. In this they will find no lack 
of support from anti-truck inter- 
ests. 

Passed by the Mississippi 
Legislature was a bill repealing 
state gasoline and oil tax exemp- 
tions on purchases by federal 
agencies, except the Army. With 
refunds to federal agencies 
mounting rapidly in recent years, 
other states also have been show- 
ing interest in the possibility of 
eliminating such exemptions. 

A bill providing for a one-cent 
increase in Virginia’s gasoline tax 
rate died in that state’s 1944 legis- 
lative session. The measure was 
proposed to offset a loss to the 
highway fund which would have 
been incurred by other proposals, 
also rejected, for a reduction in 
passenger car registration fees. 

New York State’s two one-cent 
gasoline taxes, enacted during the 
depression decade as “emergency” 
levies in addition to the state’s 
normal two-cent gasoline tax, were 
not removed during the current 
year legislative session despite the 
fact that the state treasury is 
bulging with a tremendous surplus. 

Postwar motor fuel improve- 
ments promising increased miles 
per gallon are expected eventu- 
ally to force changes in state 
gasoline tax laws, but no such 
anticipatory action was taken 
this year, nor is likely for sev- 
eral years. It is expected by au- 
thorities in the field to take some 
three years after the end of the 
war with Germany before rede- 
signing of vehicles can take full 
advantage of fuel improvements. 

When this time arrives, with ve- 

hicles able to travel much farther 
on a gallon of gasoline, there ob- 
viously will have to be proportion- 
ate changes made in tax laws to 
avert revenue decreases. If such 
changes are made on a flat tax 
rate basis, they will discriminate 
against trucks since the extension 
of miles of operation per gallon 
through fuel improvements will be 
less for trucks than passenger 
cars because of load and other 
factors. 

What to do about aviation gaso- 
line is another new factor entering 


Ready, too, is your natural medium to 
sell this market . . . the Newark Evening 
News ... one of America’s top automotive 
media. 


Cee 


Yes, it’s your old friend 
Newark-Essex County, New 
Jersey, calling ... pet territory 
of the big time sales circuit . . . twelfth 
ranking new car market in the U.S. A.... 
hub of an industrial area second only to 
Detroit and Los Angeles in volume of 
war orders... 

Essex County .. . calling for NEW 
CARS ... with 1.6 BILLION dollars to 
spend (9th in the U.S.A.) .. . the con- 
centrated volume car market of the state of 
New Jersey ... here... review the figures 
a moment: 


the state gasoline tax picture and 
an issue that may be brought up 
in many states during the 1945 
legislative year. An indication of 
this was a bill introduced, but not 
passed, in a special session of the 
Arizona Legislature this year. The 
proposal would have applied Ari- 
zona’s five-cent gasoline tax to 
aviation gas as well as that used 
in highway vehicles. 

The truck tax situation on the 
whole was fairly quiet on the 
1944 state legislative front, with 
interest centering largely on bills 
in the Kentucky Legislature 
which would have changed the 
basis for determining truck 
license fees from rated capacity 
to gross weight and imposed a 
mileage tax of one cent a mile 
on motor vehicles operated for 


Involving an estimated additional 
truck tax burden of $350,000 to 
$400,000 annually, the measures 
were designed to offset damage al- 
legedly caused to highways by 
heavier loads now permitted as a 
war emergency move and which 
would have been allowed perma- 
nently under companion legisla- 
tion. Both the tax measures and 
those to permanently remove the 
state’s present weight restrictions 
failed to pass. 


Md. Trade Assn. Moves 


BALTIMORE. — The Automobile 
Trade Assn, of Maryland announced 
last week that it had moved to larger 
uarters at 2436 N. Charles a 
timore 18. 


laa 


Reconversion to peacetime work will 
be right in New Jersey’s stride . . . as was 
conversion to war... listen to a Standard 
Oil executive tell it: 


*“New Jersey industry has expanded 
for war production by using the in- 
dustrial facilities and the ‘know how’ 
which it already achieved as a top- 
ranking area in the diversification of 
its industrial peacetime production 
. .. and is in an enviable position to 
effect a quick reconversion to postwar 
production and employment.” 


Percent of Rank in 
State U.S. A. 
21.7 12th 
22.2 14th 
22.6 10th 
23.3 14th 


ESSEX 
County 
1941 
1939 
1937 
1935 


New 
Cars 
29,188 
21,350 
27,562 
19,952 


Newspapers get IMMEDIATE ACTION! NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
Newark, New Jersey 
or Press Roberts, O & O, 
640 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 
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Chicago Dealers Seeking 


Ford Hails Gas on Vine 


Recalls His Early Attempts to Perfect 
Fuel from Farm Products 


DEARBORN.—Looking back on 
more than 30 years of personally 
sponsored agri-industrial research, 
Henry Ford ex- 
pressed _ great 
satisfaction last 
week over the 
recent announce- 
ment that a Car- 
negie Institute 
scientist had per- 
fected a method 
of making gaso- 
line from farm 
and forest prod- 
ucts. 

“If the process 
is as satisfactory 
as the reports indicate,” he said, 
“it means that an important step 
has been taken toward answering 
some of the postwar problems of 
both agriculture and industry.” 


His comment was inspired by an 
announcement by the American 
Chemical Society that Dr. E. Berl, 
of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, had succeeded in making 
gasoline from materials produced 
on the farm, 


Emphasizing the value of the 
discovery, Ford pointed out that 
the Ford Motor Co. had assigned 
technicians as early as 1918 to the 
synthesizing of a motor fuel from 
farm products. 

“We were on the right track,” he 
said, “and made a fuel that would 
work, but we were never able to 
reduce the cost of production 
enough to make it practical.” 

The experiments were conducted 
at the Dearborn Engineering Lab- 
oratory and covered a period of 
approximately five years. The fuel 
produced did not require any major 
change in the automobile engine 


Henry Ford 


James Urges 
Cooperation 


For Security 


BOSTON.—A _ continued liaison 
between military and _ industrial 
scientists after the war was urged 
here recently by W. S. James, 
president of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and chief engi- 
neer Of Studebaker Corp. 

“Industry is definitely not seek- 
ing government subsidies,” said 
James, who was in Boston to ad- 
dress the New England section of 
the SAE. “Neither do I advocate 
armament research in peacetime 
at the expense of civilian economy. 
Nevertheless, some coordinated 
program is vital in order that 
national security can obtain full 
and concurrent benefit from the 
progress of our industrial system.” 

Immediately after the last war, 
James pointed out, the country 
experienced a revulsion against all 
military affairs and their instru- 
ments. 

“In 1920, despite every indication 
that the airplane would become a 
dominant weapon of the future, 
only $2,500,000 was appropriated for 
experimentation with aircraft,” 
James said. “Subsequent years 
found military research a stepchild 
of the budget. We endeavored to 
escape the threat of war by ignor- 
ing it. 

“We can understand now that 
this was a costly mistake. Only 
through extraordinary effort and 
by a miraculous marshalling of 
skills were we able to meet the 
demands for materiel in this war.” 

James paid tribute to Army engi- 
neers who, though handicapped by 
lack of funds, were able to lay the 
groundwork for long-range bomb- 
ers, the fighters and other combat 
machines which the enemy has 
learned to respect. 

“In view of the international 
outlook,” James said, “I think we 
should be prepared for whatever 
emergency may arise. One means 
is a provision for closer relation- 
ship between military branches 
and our civilian creative and pro- 
ductive forces.” 


White’s Calendar 


White Motor Co.’s 1944 calendar is 
meeting with an enthusiastic reception 
because of the striking message which 
it bears—a picture story of e war- 
time contribution of the motor truck 
indust The calendar is being made 
available to anyone in the trucking 


of that time, but worked more 
efficiently when the cylinder com- 
pression was increased from the 
usual 135 pounds per square inch 
to approximately 180 pounds. 

Ford recalled with amusement 
the skepticism of editorial writers 
and cartoonists many years ago 
when he made the prophecy that 
the automobile and its fuel eventu- 
ally would be grown on the farm. 


“We have made great progress 
in that direction,” Ford said, “but 
we still have much to learn. Every- 
one knows that plastics made from 
agricultural products will be used 
more extensively after the war 
than ever before, both in automo- 
biles and for other purposes. 


“There have been developments 
along other lines during the war, 
too, that will help bring the farm 
and factory closer together when 
we can go back to peacetime pro- 
duction. 


“Agriculture and industry must 
be mutually dependent if there are 
to be jobs for all.” 


‘ 
ti) ts | 
» 


The year before Pearl Harbor, WARD PRODUCTS CORPORATION manufactured and 
sold better than 90% of all aerials used by leading manufacturers of automobiles, radios and 
portable radios. That commanding position was made possible by superior designing ability, 
manufacturing knowledge and production efficiency. 


DON’T BE AN ACCIDENTEE! | 
) 


A LEAK IN THE T. 
ISN'T AS BAD AS 
A DRIP AT THE WHEEL 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


N. J. Gas Revenue Up 


TRENTON, N. J.—New Jersey mo- 
tor fuel tax collections for January, 
the last month for which complete 
figures are available, totaled $1,418,685, 
an increase of $307,604 or 27.69 percent 
over the same month a year ago, ac- 
cording to announcement here last 
week by State Tax Commissioner Wil- 
liam D. Kelly. 


NN 


Vets for Service Shops 


CHICAGO.—Do discharged sol- 
diers, sailors and marines consti- 
tute a major source of supply in 
helping to alleviate manpower 
shortage problems in dealer shops? 

The Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn. is seeking the answer to this 
question, it was revealed last week 
by Edward L. Cleary, general man- 
ager. He said contacts with au- 
thorities have been made in the 
effort to leave no possible sources 
untapped in the quest for much 
needed mechanics. 

Cleary said that the program 
for training recruits among men 
beyond the draft age, women, stu- 
dents, and handicapped has not 
produced the desired results in 
filling vacancies. 

“Although many in the armed 
forces are being released from 
service, the main considerations 
are how many of these are me- 
chanically inclined and what per- 
centage the dealers are able to 
secure,” Cleary said. 

The obstacle to deferments of 
mechanics here is to be found 


among local draft boards. The War 
Manpower Commission has taken 


a sympathetic interest in dealer 


shop requirements, and the same 
is true of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, particularly where 
trucks are concerned. Meanwhile, 
maintenance activities are severely 
handicapped. 


Thacher Returns 
To U. S. Rubber 


NEW YORK.—After a two-year 
leave of absence, S. P. Thacher re- 
turns to United States Rubber Co. 
Apr. 1, having served as chief of 
the rubber section, Army and Navy 
Munitions Board, at Washington. 
With his return, Thacher will have 
charge of special brand tire sales 
in addition to other tire engineer- 
ing responsibilities with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, it was announced 
by J. W. McGovern, general man- 
ager of U. S. Rubber’s tire division. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


Yesterday 


and 


iv 


ANTENNAS 


That expertness of antenna manufacturing is today being totally applied to the war effort 

. and in wartime, as in peacetime, WARD is the leading manufacturer of antennas. The 
name WARD is found on aerials used on command cars, tanks, planes—on communica- 
tion units of all kinds—on battle fronts all over the world. .. .The knowledge that is 
being gained from this wartime effort will mean new and improved products in peacetime. 
If the use or specifying of antennas is included in your post-war planning, look to WARD! 


asd dae THE WARD PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1523 E. 


A5TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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N.Y. Reports Highway Needs 


Of $150,000,000 a Year 


NEW YORK.—At least $150,000,- 
000 annually for a period of three 
years was cited here recently as 
the amount necessary to finance a 
postwar highway construction pro- 
gram involving new feeder ap- 
proaches to Greater New York 
and including projects in the city 
itself. 


Besides being required if the 
metropolitan area hopes to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for post- 
war vehicular traffic, such con- 
struction, it is pointed out, will 
serve as a postwar employment 
a” during the transitional pe- 
riod. 


Guy Kelcey, highway analyst of 
the Port of New York Authority, 
said that the postwar federal-aid 
highway construction program now 
before Congress would include New 
Jersey projects recommended by 
the highway commissioner of that 
state, among which are _ initial 
work on Route 100 from Wood- 
bridge to Newark; the Trans- 
Meadows connection between New- 
ark and the Lincoln Tunnel; com- 


pletion of Route S-3 in Passaic 
County, of Route 1 on the Bayonne 
peninsula, and the new _ route 
from US-1 through Union County 
into Irvington and Newark. 


Included on the New York side 
are new routes across Staten Is- 
land connecting the New Jersey 
bridges with the Narrows; routes 
across Manhattan, such as_ the 
Harlem River drive; routes across 
the Bronx connecting the George 
Washington Bridge with the Bos- 
ton Post Road and the Triborough 
Bridge, and the numerous connect- 
ing routes in Brooklyn and Queens. 


If Congress authorizes the con- 
templated $1,000,000,000 a year for 
federal postwar road construction 
aid, highway interests here de- 
clare, half of the amount should 
go to urban projects. 


In support of this contention, 
Wilbur LaRoe jr., associate coun- 
sel of the Port of New York 
Authority, cited the intensive 
utilization of urban routes by cars 
and trucks from every section of 
the country. License-plate clock- 


ings at the Holland Tunnel, he 
said, showed in normal times an 
average of about 1,500 cars per 
day from states outside of New 
York and New Jersey. 

As to truck use of the highway 
facilities here, LaRoe pointed out 
that farm produce is delivered to 
the metropolitan market from vir- 
tually every state east of the 
Rockies. Foodstuffs moved over 
the road include butter and eggs 
from Kansas and Nebraska, and 
fruits from Florida, the Carolinas 
and the Gulf States. He estimated 
that every day between 5,000 and 
6,000 trucks enter the metropolitan 
area with raw materials, food- 
stuffs and manufactured goods, 
with an equal number moving out 
with materials used by the resi- 
dents of other states. 

Completion of certain arterial 
interregional highways and urban 
feeder routes, he asserted, is es- 
sential to maximum utilization of 
existing river crossings here. 


N. J. License Revenues Up 


TRENTON, N. J.—New Jersey reve- 
nue from automobile and_ drivers’ 
licenses increased 23 percent as of 
March 31, 1944, over the same date a 
year ago, State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Arthur W. Magee, an- 
nounced. This year’s receipts were 
$15,377,494, compared with $12,513,385 
last year, or an increase of $2,864,109. 


Saving Army Dollars 


New Unit Proving Worth in Distributing 


Surplus Goods 


WASHINGTON. Established 
only three months ago, the Excess 
and Surplus Property Section, 
Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, already has saved the gov- 
ernment approximately $2,000,000, 
plus the fact that it has been able 
to save a great number of contract 
worries for the Army and ad- 
ditional orders which would other- 
wise be placed with an already 
Overloaded industry, the War De- 
partment made known last week. 

The new section was established 
under War Department Regulation 
No. 7, which provided that each 
service, before contracting for 
equipment for which it had pur- 
chase responsibility, check with all 
other services to see if they had 
any excess supplies or equipment 
of the type required, and to use 
such supplies before going through 
contracting procedure. 


The section is set up within the 
procurement division and its pri- 
mary concern is the utilization of 
as much of the excess property 
that can be obtained to fill quarter- 


The guinea pig that traveled 32,500 miles 


]. B. CoyLe of Huntington, N. Y., has 
to do a lot of driving in his company 
car. In fact, he’s one of the top-mileage 
salesmen the company has. He covers 
tough miles, too. Many of them over 


rough gravel roads. 


plenty of tread left, Mr. Coyle reports. 

Today’s B. F. Goodrich tires for pas- 
senger cars are all-synthetic (98%) and 
are almost as good as pre-war tires. Truck 
tires aren’t yet as good, especially in 
intercity service with overloads, but are 


Within Services 


master requirements and_ those 
requisitions of other services for 
which the Quartermaster Corps has 
purchase responsibility. 

If, for instance, the Quarter- 
master Corps receives a requisition 
for several thousand hatchets, it 
will immediately check surplus and 
excess property lists of other 
services. If similar hatchets are 
available, but do not meet the 
exact specification of those called 
for, with the approval of the origi- 
nating service they would be 
issued. 

Through the organization al- 
ready set up, reports are received 
regularly from all other Army 
services as to the quantities of 
various types of property which 
they have on hand over and above 
their requirements. Thus it is 
possible to ascertain who has the 
excesses, where they are and the 
quantities, and how to get them. 


* 

New Light Alloy 
Is Announced 

By Reynolds 
WASHINGTON.—A new alumi- 
num alloy, as tough as structural 
steel but so light that it will save 
thousands of pounds in the weight 
of airplanes made from it, has 
been developed by the Reynolds 
Metals Co. and is being produced 
in large quantities for the con- 
struction of fighting planes, R. S. 
Reynolds, president of the com- 
pany, announced here last week. 
New planes, designed and engi- 
neered around the alloy, Reynolds 


said, can carry greater payloads 
than similar planes made of ordi- 


nary alloys. Bombers, for example, - 


will be able to carry more bombs 
Or more guns. Or the weight sav- 
ing may be used to increase the 
speed of all types of planes. 

The alloy, developed after months 
of experimenting, is so tough that 
it also can be used for armor plate 
in the place of steel. 

Nothing can be said at the mo- 
ment about the planes designed 
and engineered around the alloy. 
As for the alloy itself, its inventor 
is Thomas L. Fritzlen, a Reynolds 
metallurgist who worked on about 
30 successive batches of metal, 
each modified from the last before 
he hit upon R-301 about a year ago. 

R-301 is actually an alloy coated 
with another alloy to make it 
corrosion-resistant. 

After the war, Reynolds said, 
R-301 is expected to be used in the 
construction of automobiles, rail- 
road cars, homes, refrigerators, 
stoves, baby carriages, and furni- 
ture, to name only a few of its 
many possible uses. Processes have 
been worked out for coloring the 
alloy in virtually any shade or 
tone desired. 


Tax Limit Urged 

TRENTON, N. J.—Both branches of 
New Jersey’s Legislature have now 
approved a joint resolution memorializ- 
ing Congress to call a convention for 
adoption of an amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution limiting federal in- 
come, t and inheritance taxes to 
25 percent. 


Chick in 


In Cleveland its the 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus its the 
NEIL HOUSE 


being improved day by day. The B. F. 


That’s why the Lone Star Cement 
at’s why the Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. ee 


Company chose his car for the test tires 
. the tires with synthetic treads that 
came from B. F. Goodrich. 

This was back’in 1940. B. F. Good- 
rich were trying to find how synthetic 
rubber would do in actual tires, driven 
on the road. So they sold thousands of 
tires to private car Owners and companies 

tires in which half the rubber was syn- 
thetic—the first containing any synthetic 
ever sold American car owners. 


What happened? Reports rolled in. ‘No 
trouble, still going fine.” 

The combined mileage of all tires 
climbed to more than 80,000,000! But 
the test isn’t really over yet... as you 
can see by this picture of Mr. Coyle’s 
B. F. Goodrich Silvertown. 

After he had rolled up 32,500 miles, 
two of the tires needed recapping. The 
others (one of them shown here) still had 


OEM eG 
B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


THE LANCASTER Loncoster, Ohio 
THE BARON STEUBEN Corning, N.Y. 
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Profit Ceiling Worries 


Rep. Boren Urges Vinson to Publish 
2% Directive to Allay Fears 


NEW YORK.—Urging Stabiliza- 
tion Director Fred M. Vinson to 
publish his “2 percent profit direc- 
tive,” Rep. Lyle H. Boren, Demo- 
cratic member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, asserted the need for 
allaying “widespread apprehen- 
sion” among manufacturers that 
an arbitrary profit ceiling on the 
production of consumer goods has 
been established or is planned by 
the Office of Economic Adminis- 
tration. 

In making public recently cor- 
respondence he has had with 
Vinson, Rep. Boren said that 
Vinson’s answer to questions 
concerning the much discussed 
and closely guarded directive that 
was issued last November still 
left many questions unanswered. 
Boren said he was particularly 
concerned “with all the mystery 
surrounding the directive.” 

Vinson stated in a letter to the 

congressman that the “2 percent 
directive,” as it is referred to by 
business men, does not cover all 
essential civilian goods, but is ap- 
plied only in cases where manda- 
tory production directives for es- 
sential civilian goods have been 
issued by the War Production 
Board. 

“The directive of Nov. 16, as 
amended,” Vinson said, “applies 
only to those who are covered by 
it, and in no case is it applicable 
except to manufacturers required 
by the WPB to produce specific 
items. I do not assume that the 
reconversion program for consum- 
er durable goods will be operated 
under any such mandatory basis.” 

“A maximum margin of 2 per- 
cent over cost has been allowed 
manufacturers of essential textile 
and apparel items in cases where 
mandatory production has been 
ordered. This margin was recom- 
mended in light of the fact that 
most of the items upon which 
such mandatory controls were con- 
templated have been manufactured 
in peacetime at a very small profit 
margin. 

“Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that, irrespective of ad- 
justments allowed for individual 
items, all price ceilings are still 
subject to the requirements of the 
law that they be ‘generally fair 
and equitable.’ The margin allow- 
ed under my directive is a margin 
over and above any legal require- 
ment which is applicable to the 
industry generally, and is designed 
to afford additional protection to 
the individual producer and the 
individual item.” 

“Both the maximum margin of 
profit allowed in the directive and 
the comparison of earnings with 
the base period of 1936-39 are com- 
puted before deduction of income 
and excess profits taxes,” Vinson 
said. 

After the original issuance of 
the directive, he added, it was 
amended to apply only to text- 
ile and apparel items and though 
it is designed primarily to deal 
with low-priced items, no such 
restriction is imposed in the 
order because of the difficult task 
of defining a “low-priced item.” 


“Every application for price ad- 
justments on consumer goods,” 
Vinson said, “hereafter will be 
given the same treatment as such 
application would have received in 
the past. It will be considered and 
acted upon in the light of the gen- 
eral price policy now prevailing. 
Such treatment need be ‘consistent 
in principle with that provided for 
textiles and apparel’ only when 
mandatory production directives 
have been issued. 

“This does not mean that, even 
in cases where manufacturers are 
required by the WPB to produce 
specific items, they will be limited 
to a profit of 2 percent over cost. 
This situation of each industry 
will be considered in light of its 
historic situation and in light of 
the margin of profit generally pre- 
vailing during representative 
peacetime years in that particular 
industry and for that particular 
item. The 2 percent figure is one 
based primarily upon the experi- 
ence of the textile and clothing 
industries.” 

Commenting on Vinson’s clari- 
fying remarks, Boren declared 
that despite the statement that 


the directive was limited to | one Tons 


textiles and apparel, the Office of 
Price Administration has since 
issued orders “covering horse 
collars and similar items that 
certainly cause concern over the 
term ‘textiles and apparel.’” The 
OPA order on horse collars, he 
emphasized, was _ released last 
month with the statement that 
the order was “consistent in 
principle with the directive.” 


“Judge Vinson,” Boren added, 
“says that his 2 percent profit 
maximum shall apply only to con- 
sumer goods that will be produced 
under mandatory WPB programs. 
But how do we know that all con- 
sumer durable goods will not be 
covered by such mandatory pro- 
grams? Is it not likely that, to 
facilitate reconversion, WPB will 
prepare many such programs, so 
that the 2 percent price rule might 
be universally applied? 


Pete Wemhoff’s Fourth Dimension 
offers news of advertising. 


Projected Consumption of 
Crude and Synthetic, ’44 


RUBBER 


300 


CANADA 
200 fe ExporT 


Chrysler Output 
Of Industrial 


Engines Soars 


DETROIT.—America’s war effort 
has developed such a large variety 
of uses for Chrysler industrial 
engines that the production in 1943 
was approximately four and a 
half times as large as in the peak 
year of peacetime operation, it 
was revealed last week by Joseph 
A. O'Malley, vice-president of the 
industrial engine division. These 
engines were built both for the 
government and for civilian firms 
whose product is used in essential 
construction and in agriculture. 
All were sold according to govern- 
ment priorities. 


There are now 25 general types 
of units in which Chrysler indus- 
trial engines are being used. 


Chrysler produces three general 
types of industrial engines, a six- 
cylinder and an_ eight-cylinder 
using gasoline fuel, and a six- 
cylinder diesel. Various models 
are available in these several types, 
giving a range of power that en- 
ables them to cover a wide field 
of requirements. 


ESRIOGING A STREAM OR EORING A MMOUNTAIN 


It would be difficult to find a more gruelling test 
for motorized equipment than those herculean feats 
of engineering which have marked the past decade. 
That the postwar era will bring even greater, more 
startling achievement in this field is a foregone 
conclusion .. . but no more obvious than the fact 
that modern motors and trucks and those many 
special units which form the backbone of these 
huge projects will be waiting and ready to assume 
their normal role in a very abnormal service * 
Without exception, in these gargantuan undertak- 
ings of man, it’s not at all strange that genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and Pneumatic 
Controls have played an indispensable part by 


enabling operators to get the most out of their 
rolling stock ... to use its capabilities to the 
fullest * This is just one of the countless fields 
in which the world standard of safety and 
economy of Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes has 
established itself beyond question. Your local 
Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor will be happy 
to tell you, and without obligation, just what 
specific and exclusive advantages this power-to- 
stop holds for your particular operation. 
Check him today. He’s a good man to know. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY .. . ELYRIA, OHIO 


cadéxffestinghouse 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR TRUCK FLEETS ARE EQUIPPED WITH BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 





Truekin’ 


Schu Shines 
Mike Moves 
Old Timer 


By 
Jack Weed 


IHOUGH “the mills of God grind 

slowly”—the age-old saying goes 
—good meal eventually comes from 
the process. 
Which all goes 
to say that in 
the new setup 
at International 
Harvester, a man 
who has been in 
training for the 
job for 27 years 
has reached the 
desk for which 
he has had ample 
schooling. 

When I= first 
knew “Schu”—W. 
C. Schumacher to you, gentlemen— 
he was designated as a “special 
representative” in the home office 
sales department, then headed by 
Pete Moulder, and charged with 
the job of helping Harvester out- 
posts improve their retail sales and 
service relations with a myriad of 
truck customers and prospects. 

But now when I visit the sixth 
floor of the Harvester building, I 
must say “mister” to him for he 
is the Manager of Sales and Serv- 
ice of the newly-created motor 
truck division of this great com- 
pany with its many activities. 
Under his direction is being cre- 
ated, too, a new hard-hitting sales 
and service organization along 
lines that depart somewhat from 
conventional practice. 

* * « 


ONE ONLY has to meet “Schu” 
to be impressed with the solidity 
of the man—with the wealth of 
experience stored under that coal 
black thatch which guides him in 
expressing his views of the in- 
dustry. “Schu” never’ stumbles 
around for an answer to even the 
most embarrassing question, nor 
does he attempt to evade—he al- 
ways has an answer, whether it 
be his own opinion or that which 
expresses the policy and dictates of 
the company. 

Back of this calmness and as- 
surance is an experience record 
that starts as a “shover-arounder” 
of implements and cases of parts 
when he first went to the Jackson- 
ville branch of Harvester from 
that sweet little town of Cocoa, 
Fla. He shoved so well that in 
1919, after two years of brawn 
exertion, he was made salesman 
and his real training for the pres- 
ent post actually commenced to 
begin. He must have shown some 
aptitude for selling, since he was 
soon put on the-ring-around-the- 
company activity treadmill — 1920 
stock clerk, 1921 blockman—whole- 
sale man in automotive language 
and then 1925 assistant manager of 
the New Orleans branch (a com- 
bination truck and farm equip- 
ment setup), where he started to 
really specialize on trucks. 

* ~ ~ 


IT WAS about that time when 
Harvester felt that they should 
capitalize on their standing among 
farmers in their truck sales ac- 
tivities, and so “Schu” headed up 
a cavalcade from the branch out 
into the rice fields to show the 


(See TRUCKIN’, Page 46, Col. 1) 
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*“‘Women or Nothing’’ 
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ICC Field Broadens 
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A Regular Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service America's 5,000,000 


Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 


NEW 1944 DODGE trucks for commercial use again are coming off the 


assembly line in limited numbers and will be sold to essential users on an 
ODT priority basis. 


In the photo is the first new ‘“‘civilian’’ Dodge since 


1942, a 1%-ton chassis and cab with 135-inch wheel base, as it left the 


assembly line of the Dodge Truck plant Apr. 3. 


DODGE EXECUTIVES examine the redesigned four-speed transmission that 
is used on the new 1944 commercial trucks, which re went into production. 
The new transmission is larger and heavier. Left to right, L. J. Purd 
general manager of Dodge Truck division of Chrysler om. . 
chief inspector, and R. H. Dragsdorf, plant manager. See other photo, page 38. 


Dodge Starts Production 
On 3 Civilian Models 


DETROIT.—While production of 
Dodge army trucks continues at 
the scheduled rate, Dodge an- 
nounced last week that limited 
production, under governmental 
order, of new 1944 commercial 
trucks began Apr. 3. 

The new Dodge Job-Rated trucks 
will be sold to essential users by 
the Dodge dealer organization on 
an ODT priority basis, which was 
set up before the last Dodge truck 
came off the assembly line Apr. 
24, 1942. 


While no rate of production was 
announced, Dodge’s quota for 1944 
is 10,367 civilian trucks. 

Three models are available in 
the 1944 line—1%4-ton conventional, 
1%-ton cab-over-engine and 2-ton 
conventional, with a choice of two 
wheelbases in the 1%-ton con- 
ventional model. All three models 
will be available in chassis and 
cab; in addition, a 12-foot stake 
body will be available on the 1%- 
ton truck with 160-inch wheelbase. 

L. J. Purdy, general manager of 
the Dodge truck plant, said: 

“Although basically the 


trucks are of the same design as 
the 1942 prewar models, a number 
of improvements, permissible under 
WPB material allotments, have 
been made. The improvements had 
been contemplated before Dodge 
truck production stopped (in 1942), 
and we were able to incorporate 
them in the new trucks without 
taking any time or material away 
from the production of Army 
vehicles or from any other war 
equipment that our plants are pro- 
ducing.” 

The improvements. cited by 
Purdy include heavier transmis- 
sion, universal joint, and propeller 
shaft; increased braking area; the 
addition of several engine acces- 
sories as standard equipment; 
changed position of the steering 
column to provide more room in 
the cab. 


Traffic Rise In 


new 


DETROIT.—With the manpower 
crisis in automotive transportation 
growing rapidly, the active partici-| 
pation of the ODT Maintenance 
Advisory committees in the screen- 
ing of essential mechanics and 
drivers is becoming increasingly 
important. 

Advice of these committees is 
seen as doubly important now 
under the rather loose interpre- 
tation of the latest Selective 
Service regulations as they ap- 
ply to key men under 26 in the 
industry. This _ interpretation 
seems to leave the essentiality 
rating of the registrant more or 
less up to the judgment of the 
local draft boards. 

Already in the more severe man- 


COMPARING the reverse idler gear 
of the new 1944 elvilian Dodge truck 
(left) with the same part from the 
1912 prewar model. The new transmis- | 
sion is larger and heavier. 


Trade Practices Periled © 


By U.S. Truck Financing 


Makers, Credit Firms Seek All-Industry Plan 
To Meet Needs of Common Carriers; 
Govt. Program Seen By-Passing Dealers 


DETROIT.—The common carriers’ plea to the Defense 
Plant Corp. to finance the purchase of new trucks and 
trailers on a basis similar to that on which railroad equip- 
ment bonds are financed, has stirred considerable interest 
among the truck and trailer manufacturers and their 


dealers, looking toward de- 
veloping a plan where these 


users can be financed by in- 
dustry without going to govern- 
ment. 

Every one admits and realizes 
that many of the truckers-for-hire, 
especially the common and con- 
tract haulers in war-plant areas, 
are in a very precarious position 
due to the fact that their rates 
have been frozen by law while 
their maintenance and other oper- 
ating costs have been skyrocketing. 


Many of the truck and finance 
company executives, approached 
by Automotive News for their 
reaction to this government- 
financing proposal, feel that it 
is serious enough to have the 
entire industry consider present 
financing needs of this type of 
customer on an all-industry pro- 
gram and evolve a plan which 
all manufacturers and dealers 
could use when needed. 


According to American Trucking 
Assn’s. reports, the revenue of 
Class I motor freight carriers in- 
creased 3.8 percent during Febru- 
ary over that of the same month 
of last year, but the expenses of 
the same group increased 5.7 per- 
cent. This statement of the 226 
carriers in 40 states is indicative 
of a tendency that has been con- 
tinuing for several months, where 
expenses of motor carriers tend to 
increase at a much faster pace 
than revenue, with a consequent 
shortening of profit margins. 

The manufacturers, as well as 
those finance companies which 
have been contacted, foresee the 
detrimental effects that could 
easily follow government financing 
of motor truck lines. At the same 
time they realize that the compa- 
nies that need the proposed type 
of financing at this time are, in 
the main, the companies which 
represent poorer management or 
those companies which have 
standardized on lighter trucks in 
the past and now find it impossible 
to finance the number of jobs they 
need with the low down payment 
value, if any, left in their present 
equipment and the high down pay- 
ment asked by finance houses 
under normal financing plans. 

This does not alter the fact 
that, especially with those com- 
panies which have always used 

(Continued on Page 40, Col. 4) 


creases Need 


For ODT Draft Advisers 


power areas, truck lines are being 
forced to place embargos on 
freight and some lines are limit- 
ing their acceptance of freight to 
full bottom cargoes only, due to 
the high percentage of power units 
on the “deadline” because of lack 
of manpower and parts. 

While the public generally, and 
government officials in many areas, 
hold to the belief that the present 


|load on transportation facilities 


will lessen as soon as the big inva- 
sion in Europe starts, transit and 
truck men predict that the load 
will increase instead of diminish, 
basing their conclusions on past 
experience. 

They point out that the fighting 

(Continued on Page 44, Col. 1) 


New ODT Boss 
Replaces Scott, 
Names Aide 


WASHINGTON.—Col. J. Monroe 

Johnson, new director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, has 
announced the 
resignation of 
Jack Garrett 
Scott as general 
counsel of the 
ODT. Scott, who 
had headed the 
ODT’s legal staff 
since the agency 
was created in 
December, 1941, 
resigned to enter 
private practice 
of law. 
; Col. Johnson at 
the same time announced the ap- 
pointment of Frank Perrin, special 
examiner in the Bureau of Service, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as acting general counsel. 

Homer C. King, director of the 
Bureau of Service of the. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since 
1938, has been named executive 
assistant to Col. Johnson. 

Col. Johnson, a civil engineer, 
was born in Marion, S. C., May 5, 
1878. 

He volunteered for service in the 
Spanish American War and served 
with the rank of sergeant in the 
First South Carolina Volunteer 
Battery of Heavy Artillery. In 1898 
he opened an Office for the practice 
of civil engineering at Marion, 
S. C.,.which he has continuously 
maintained since. 

From 1911 to 1914 he was chair- 
man and chief engineer of the 
Marion County Highway com- 
mission for the expenditure of the 
first road bond issue in the state, 
which resulted in the construction 
of 75 miles of roads and 27 bridges. 
In 1916, at the request of the 
governor of South Carolina, he 


(See JOHNSON, Page 46, Col. 5) 


Mack to Meet 
Civilian-Truck 
Peak in Month 


NEW YORK.—A limited number 
of new trucks for the civilian pool 
are now in production at Mack and 
the total manufactured monthly 
will reach its peak within the next 
month, it was announced last week 
by F. F. Staniford, president of 
Mack-International Motor Truck 
Corp. 

Due to the urgent and mounting 
tide of essential civilian needs, the 
War Production Board has author- 
ized limited manufacture of cer- 
tain types of trucks for commercial 
use. Under this controlled allot- 
ment plan, Mack has been author- 
ized to produce models ranging 
from 9,000 pounds gross vehicle 
weight up to the largest off-high- 
way vehicles capable of hauling 50 
tons on a single load. 

The trucks are being made 
available, the Mack executive says, 
to commercial users who can Ob- 
tain a certificate of transfer from 
WPB. Meanwhile, the Mack plants 
continue to turn out an increasing 
number of military vehicles for 
United Nations use. 


Col. Johnson 
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Truckers’ Profit Gap 


Continues to Close 


WASHINGTON.—Although show- 
ing a slight improvement on a 
month-to-month basis, the gap be- 
tween expenses and revenue of mo- 
tor freight carriers continued to 
close on a year-to-year basis. 


That was evident in a monthly 
survey released last week by 
American Trucking Assns. The sur- 
vey was based on reports from 
226 Class I motor carriers of prop- 
erty in 40 states and the District 
of Columbia. It showed that the 
carriers managed to lift revenues 
during February by 0.3 percent 
over January and by 3.8 percent 
over February, 1943. Meanwhile, 
although February expenses inched 
down 0.1 percent from January 
they rose 5.7 percent over the 
corresponding month last year. 

As a result of the proportion- 
ately greater gain in expenses 
than in revenues from year to 
year, the operating ratio for the 
reporting group climbed to 97.5 
in February from 95.8 in Febru- 
ary of last year, although easing 
from the 98 level for January of 
this year. Put another way, the 
survey indicated that carriers in 
the latest month this year were 
spending $97.50 for every $100 of 
income, against an outlay of 
$95.80 per $100 a year previous. 

Of the 226 reporting carriers, 77 
whose revenues amounted to 32.8 
percent of the total, suffered oper- 
ating losses in February. That rep- 
resented a worsening of position 
from a year earlier when 67 of the 
226 experienced operating losses, 
although it constituted a better- 
ment from January when the loss 
column totaled 90 trucking con- 
cerns. 

February revenues of the car- 
riers in the Eastern district de- 
creased 1.1 percent from January, 
but rose 2.5 percent over February, 
1943. Their expenses dipped 0.5 per- 
cent under January, but were 1.9 
percent ahead of a year earlier. 

Carriers in the Southern region 


Farm Vehicles 
In Need of 
Vital Repairs 


DENVER.— A large proportion 
of the motor trucks used in mov- 
ing the vast wartime farm crop of 
the nation are vitally in need of 
reconditioning, Walter R. Pavela, 
district manager, Office of Defense 
Transportation, said last week. 

About 55 percent of farm-owned 
trucks are more than seven years 
old, he pointed out. ODT estimates 
about 1,600,000 motor trucks are 
used in moving farm crops to 
market. Most of these are farm- 
owned and several hundred thou- 
sand are so-called “for-hire” ve- 
hicles, principally engaged in 
transporting agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Despite the small supply of new 
trucks last year and the scarcity 
of replacement parts, tires, gaso- 
line and manpower, no part of the 
huge 1943 crop was left at pro- 
ducing points for lack of trucks, 
Pavela said. 


1,688 Trucks 
Are Released 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 1,688 
vehicles was released under Opera- 
tion of the truck-rationing pro- 
gram March 19-25, it was an- 
nounced last week by the auto- 
motive division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

A breakdown of the total reveals 
that 224 light, 977 medium, and 
189 heavy trucks were released to 
civilian users and holders of gov- 
ernment exemption permits. In 
addition, 258 trailers, 37 third axle 
attachments and 3 dollies were 
released. 

Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect, March 9, 1942, a 
total of 212,040 vehicles of all types 
has been released. In this total 
are included 46,646 light, 116,974 
medium and 25,353 heavy trucks; 
20,396 trailers, 2,520 third axle at- 
tachments and 151 miscellaneous 
vehicles. 


increased February revenues 0.3 
percent from January although the 
income ran 3.2 percent below Feb- 
ruary of last year. Their expenses 
increased 0.3 percent over Janu- 
ary and 4 percent over the cor- 
responding month of 1943. 
The February revenues of car- 
riers in the Western district 
gained 2.0 percent in the month 
and 8.1 percent in the year. Ex- 
penses crept 0.2 percent higher 
in comparison with January fig- 
ures and spurted 11.2 percent 
above the level of February, 1943. 
Eastern carriers experienced an 
operating ratio of 99.1 in Febru- 
ary, compared with 99.5 in Janu- 
ary and 99.7 in February, 1943. 

Operating ratios of the Southern 
carriers were figured at 99.7 for 
February, 99.8 for January and 
92.9 for February of last year. 

The ratios of the Western truck- 
ing lines were 94.9 in February, 96.7 
in January and 92.3 in February, 
1943. 


EXPEDITING the movement of war materials to the west coast. 


Edson 


Smith, twice world’s champion truck driver of the Geo. F. Alger Co., Detroit, 


receives the manifest sheets from 
officer of the U. 8. 
load leaving the ee 
to right, A. C. Scott, execut 
Major Gerald E. Van Tassell, 
U. S. Army Transportation Corp, 


Bus Registration 
Rises in N. J. 


TRENTON, N. J.—While the 
number of passenger’ vehicles 
licensed in New Jersey dropped 
from 954,406 in 1942 to 865,063 last 
year, the number of buses licensed 
in the state increased from 8,666 
to 8,979, State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Arthur W. Magee dis- 
closed recently. 

His report further revealed that 


and 


ve vice-president, Alger Co.; Smith; Lt. 


Col. Arnold H. Vey, transportation 


Army Transportation Corp, Detroit, for the first truck 
Consolidating Station Detroit to Chicago. 


Left 
ol. Vey; 


Capt. Reed M. Titus, both of the 


Chicago. 


although total accidents decreased 
34 percent during the year, there 
were 1,773 bus accidents reported, 
an increase of 8 percent. 


“Buses assumed a vital role in 
public transportation,” Magee de- 
clared, “and their greater exposure 
to traffic hazards had the natural 
result of a higher accident involve- 
ment.” 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


HOW MACK SPECIALIZATION 
PAYS OFF 
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LANCASTER MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
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ACK in 1940, officials of the 

Lancaster Motor Truck Service 
company of Lancaster, Pa., knew 
how important motor transport was 
to their community. And that’s why 
they obtained a Mack dealer fran- 
chise and decided to specialize in 
Mack sales and service. 

The results of this specialization 
are pretty good indications to every 
other truck dealer in America that 
concentration on trucks pays off— 
and pays off big. For in its first year, 
the Lancaster Motor Truck Service 
sold 23 Mack units. The following 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


year, 1941, no less than 85 units 


were sold . . . four times this dealer- 


ship’s “share” of all truck business in 


that section. After the war... well, 
you can bet your bottom dollar that 
Lancaster Motor Truck Service will 
continue to lead in their motor truck 
sales and service field! 

If you’re thinking about post-war 
possibilities, remember this proof 
that specialization pays. And if there 
is no Mack dealer in your territory, 
drop us a line for information on 
how you may obtain a Mack fran- 
chise for the post-war period. 


Dealer Department, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


Colo. Approves 


26% Boost in 
Tanker Rates 


DENVER.—Acting to remove “a 
developing bottleneck in the trans- 
portation of war vital petroleum 
in intrastate commerce in Colora- 
do,” the state public utilities com- 
mission approved last week a new 
schedule of rates for truck tankers 
which allows “a general increase 
of 26.3 percent.” 

Commission Chairman Sherman 
said the action was made necessary 
by a growing shortage of tank 
equipment within the state caused 
by private carriers leaving Colo- 
rado for the higher rate field of 
Texas. 

Oil companies and the military, 
said Tom Wood, commission rate 
expert, were feeling the pinch, and 
common carriers complained they 
could not meet the demands for 
purchase of new equipment under 
the old rate schedule, which has 
been in effect since December, 1942. 

“This is the first iron-clad rate 
schedule adopted in this state,” 
Woods said, “as the first was based 
on the voluntary submissions of the 
carriers themselves.” 


..» THE CASE HISTORY OF 
LANCASTER MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 


TRUCKS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 
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OPA Revises 
Form for Sale 


Of Used Trucks 


WASHINGTON. — Several 
changes in the certificate of trans- 
fer form on which sales of used 
commercial vehicles are reported 
to the purchaser’s rationing board 
were announced last week by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Effective Apr. 13, 1944, the 
changes are designed to make it 
easier for buyers and sellers to 
complete the form (694-457), as 
well as to provide OPA with addi- 
tional information to determine 
whether the selling price exceeds 
the established ceiling price for 
the used truck or other com- 
mercial vehicle. 

It is now required that extra 
equipment included with the ve- 
hicle—when the value of the extras 
when new exceeds $50—be listed 
on the reverse side of the certifi- 
cate of transfer form. Many times, 
the allowance for extras consti- 
tutes a substantial part of the total 
selling price, OPA said. 


Democracy is the American way of] 1942 model truck of 


life; let’s keep it that way. 


EN 
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Skeptical Truckers Told 3 


TRANSMISSION of the new 1944 Dodge truck for civilian use is larger and 


heavier. 


In the photo 


Delbridge, assistant chief inspector, compares 


the new transmission main shaft (left) with the transmission shaft from a 


the same rated capacity. 


greater diameter and length. 
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TIMKEN | 


*Those members of our Engineering Staff, shown here, average 21 years Timken Axle Engineering Experience. 


H. W. Alden, 35 years 


E. V. Elconin, 29 years 


W. J. Shelton, 20 years 


C. A. Blair, 4 years 


L. W. Fischer, 22 years 


R. H. Stridiron, 23 years 


~ we 
et 


N. R. Brownyer, 17 


A. J. Hazen, 15 years 


| 


E. F. Petsch, 26 years 


R. K, Super, 5 years 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. . 


Note the new shaft has 


lt's Women 


NEWARK, N. J.—Asserting that 
the war effort has not yet reached 
its peak, Harold C. Arnot, director 
of ODT’s motor transport division, 
told the New Jersey Motor Truck 
Assn. recently at the annual dinner 
here that the strictest conserva- 
tion of materials, through collec- 
tive rather than merely individual 
efficiency, is now more vital than 
ever. 

“In our third year of war,” 
Arnot said, “we feel the effects 
of many difficulties, but we can 
still take pride in the fact that 
there has been no serious dis- 
ruption of motor transport, al- 
though fewer than 100,000 new 
vehicles have been put into 
service since January, 1942. But 
to continue this record, we must 
utilize every mile of operation 
providently. 

“To this end, we have provided 
means whereby operators may 


AXLES 


L. R. Buckendale, 33 years 


A. P. Woods, 28 years 


C. C. Davis, 30 years 


Semmenancaiienmaan 


A. W. Wothe, 16 years 


WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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or Nothing 


enter joint action plans and elimi- ‘ 
nate unnecessary competitive prac- 
tices.” ( 

Arnot lauded the contributions 
of the late ODT Director Joseph 
B. Eastman not only in field of *5 
transportation but in administra- 
tive agencies generally. 

James B. McArdle, association | 
president, was toastmaster at the 
dinner, which was attended by 
some 500 truck operators. ; 

Manpower problems of the 
trucking industry were discussed 
during the association’s annual ' 
meeting held earlier in the day, 
with a number of government offi- 
cials predicting that women will 
have to be used in increasing 
numbers to drive trucks if motor 
transport is to survive its man- 
power shortage. Although this was 
greeted largely with skepticism | 
from the truckers, it drew some 
support from members of the in- 
dustry. 

One trucking-firm executive ob- 
served: “I have two fragile looking 
creatures who can take a six- 
wheeler down the street like no- 
body’s business. As truckers, you’re 
a little reluctant, but I think the 
girls might surprise you.” 

Numerous other industry 
members expressed doubt as to 
the usefulness of women as & 
solution to their manpower prob- 
lems, citing necessity in many 
cases for drivers to do heavy 
loading and unloading. Some 
association members seemed to 
feel the idea was worth trying, 
anyway, at least where heavy 
lifting would not be concerned. 

“You’re going to be _ hiring 
women before you’re through,” the 
truckers were told bluntly by 
Thomas Wall, WMC training di- 
rector. 

In reply to the doubters, Herbert 
J. Bergen, Newark USES director, 
asserted: “Don’t tell me women 
can’t drive trucks. The Army is 
using them right here on Broad 
gg 

Expressing impatience with 
people who complain but refuse to 
try new ideas and to help them- 
selves through cooperative training 
and other projects, Benjamin R. 
Miller, regional ODT transport 
personnel representative, declared: 

“So far you’ve missed the boat 
because each of you has been pad- 
dling your own little canoe. You’ve 
got to use women and part-time 
workers; you’ve got to stop dis- 
criminating against race, color and 
creed. You complain about unions, 
but we know you can sell unions 
the idea of helping you in your 
problems. Maybe you'll have to 
change your thinking about union 
labor, too. The trainmen and long- 
shoremen—supposed to be tough 
unions—have given us_ splendid 
cooperation.” 

Also participating in the all-day 
discussions were representatives of 
the military and various other gov- 
ernment agencies related to man- 
power. 


Mathews Named 
By Reo Motors 


LANSING.—Appointment of John 
M. Mathews as district representa- 
tive for Reo Motors, Ince. in 
Indiana and adjacent states was 
announced recently by Don C. 
Streeter, Reo general sales 
manager. 


Over a period of 22 years, 
Mathews has been associated with 
Indiana Truck Co., White Motor 
Co. and General Motors Truck and 
Coach in a broad range of capaci- 
ties including service and branch 
management as well as extensive 
operation as truck dealer. 


Arkansas Auto Revenue 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Frank A. 
Storey jr., supervisor of the State 
Bond ‘undin » announced 
last week that highway revenues for 
the current bond year will fall ap- 
proximately $150,000 short of providing 
the full $500,000 allocated under the 
1941 bond refunding act for highway 
Sg ee e i? for the pret 

mon o ni ear, which 
ended March $1, were $18,804,791.39. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will 
some interesting views. ome yee 
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Ruling Broadens Field 
Of Interstate Commerce 


BALTIMORE. — Highly signifi- 
cant narrowing of the conception 
of intrastate commerce is seen 
here in the refusal recently of the 
U. S. Supreme Court to review a 
decision of the Federal Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals which 
held that the Baltimore Transit 
Co. is subject to National Labor 
Relations Board jurisdiction despite 
the fact that its buses and street 
cars do not cross state lines. 

Although not denying that the 
transit company is engaged wholly 
in intrastate commerce, the lower 
court ruled it came under the 
National Labor Relations Act be- 
cause stoppage of its operations 
would result “in substantial inter- 
ruption to or interference with the 
free flow of interstate commerce.” 

Affirming an NLRB order re- 
quiring the company to disestab- 
lish an alleged company-dominated 
union; to cease engaging in labor 
practices held unfair; to reinstate 
certain discharged employes and to 
refund dues and fees paid to the 
union, the lower court held that 
“the test of the board’s (NLRB) 
jurisdiction under the act is not 
whether the operations of the 
company constitute interstate com- 
merce, but whether a stoppage of 
its operations by threatened in- 
dustrial strife would result in sub- 
stantial interruption to or inter- 
ference with the free flow of such 
commerce.” 

In its now rejected appeal to the 
Supreme Court, the company had 
pointed out that the issue involved 
was of “great and far-reaching im- 
portance” not only to intrastate 
street car and bus companies, but 
to truck companies and other 


Mullin Promoted 


By Harvester 


CHICAGO.—Buford Mullin, man- 
ager of the International Har- 
vester Co. branch at Salina, Kan., 
since 1940, has 
been appointed 
manager of the 
company’s motor- 
truck branch in 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Formerly’ the 
Kansas City 
branch has been 
a combination 
farm equipment, 
industrial line, 
and motor-truck 
organization, but 
because of the 
increasing duties and managerial 
responsibilities, the motor- truck 
branch has been made a separate 
unit. 

The farm equipment and indus- 
trial line branch at Kansas City 
continues under the management 
of C. W. Davis, with L. E. Young- 
blood as_ assistant manager. 
Youngblood was formerly credit 
and collection manager at the 
Wichita branch. 

Mullin began his service with 
the company in 1921 in Kansas 


Double Drive 


Special Truck Aids 
In Log Hauling 


VANCOUVER.—Clark Bros. 
Timber Co. at Harrison Lake now 
has an unusual truck in log-haul- 
ing work. The truck was built to 
meet the special requirements of 
the job and is powered by two 
Chrysler motors placed side by 
side. The vehicle has two rear- 
ends, two drivelines, and two trans- 
missions. Both motors are syn- 
chronized. 

The company is hauling heavy 
logs at steep grades and has 
adopted this dual motor system so 
that there is a continuous drive 
on the truck. When changing mo- 
tors, one motor is open wide and 
the other motor changed. The 
second motor is then stepped up 
and the change made for the first 
motor. 

The continuous drive has re- 
sulted in the unit never having 
broken a shaft or torn out a 
transmission during two years of 
continuous heavy operations. 


Buford Mullin 


employers whose operations do not 
extend beyond state lines. 

“If the decision of the lower 
court is permitted to stand,” the 
company had stated, “the basis and 
purpose of state regulatory acts 
will be seriously impaired, if not 
destroyed; and state labor rela- 
tions boards, wherever they have 
been created, will be deprived of 
all useful jurisdiction. 

“Moreover, if the board now has 
the power to regulate labor rela- 
tions of wholly local and intra- 
state utilities, it may eventually 
become futile for state commis- 
sions to attempt to regulate rates, 
quality and quantity of service of 
such utilities; and all such regula- 
tion will in the end become feder- 
alized. 

“The effect of the holding of the 
court below is so to apply the act 
as to regulate practically all in- 
dustry, thus invading the reserved 
powers of the state over their local 
concerns.” 
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TIMBER BY THE MILE. This is just a minute glimpse of the operations 
of the Western Logging Co. at Valsestz, Ore. Several billion feet of timber 


are included in the operation. 


Much of the hauling is performed by two 


50,000 and two 36,000 pound Fruehanuf Trailers of the type shown in this 


illustration. 


These trailers pull the rough logs out of the forests. 


Note the 


improvised log loading derrick with a living tree as a mast and hewn logs 


forming the boom. 


St. Louis Public Service 


Elects Wilson President 
ST. LOUIS.—John L. Wilson, 
who was associated with Mack 
Trucks, Inc., for 22 years, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis 
Public Service Co., which operates 
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street car and bus lines serving 
metropolitan St. Louis. 


Wilson joined the truck com- 
pany’s Cincinnati staff after study- 
ing business administration for 
three years at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O. 


: ith all proper 
W heel yt =. driving 


5 permits 


Canada Places 
Ceiling on 


Individual Sales 


MONTREAL.—Sales of used 
trucks, trailers and buses by in- 
dividuals who are not in the auto- 
motive sales business have been 
placed under a price ceiling, J. H. 
Berry, motor vehicle controller for 
the Munitions Department, an- 
nounced last week. Previously, 
sales by automotive dealers only 
were under price control. 


The new order covers all sales, 
whether in private deals, by auc- 
tion or in sales of personal or 
household effects. The regulations, 
which became effective Apr. 3, 
parallel those which have con- 
trolled sales of used passenger 
vehicles since last October. Both 
orders were concurred in by the 
prices board. 


The order requires that an in- 
voice be delivered to the pur- 
chasers in each transaction, stat- 
ing terms of sale, price, model, 
year, serial number, wheel base, 
tire equipment, and any extras or 
accessories included. 


For America’s Future—For Your 
Future—BUY WAR BONDS. 
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Investigate THORNTON Automatic-Locking DIFFERENTIAL for Replacement in Truck Axles 
Sold in Canada by H. V. WELLES, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Hold For Maturity 
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Kilcommons Gets 
Studebaker Post 


SOUTH BEND.—Appointment of 
T. F. Kilcommons as Eastern zone 
manager of Studebaker’s truck 

division was an- 

nounced last 

week by R. G. 

Hudson, man- 

ager. Promotion 

and extension of 

Studebaker’s war- 

time’  truck-con- 

servation pro- 

gram in the 

highly important 

New York and 

Boston metropol- 

T.F.Kilcommons itan areas. will 
receive Kilcom- 
attention, it was 


mons’ major 


added. 

Kilcommons, who will work out 
of New York City, has had 25 
years’ experience in the motor 
truck field. Just prior to his 
Studebaker connection, Kilcom- 
mons was assistant district man- 
ager of the Motor Transport divi- 
sion in ODT’s New York office. 
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THE PUMPING compartments of Army fueling trucks, which must follow 
air units even to advanced fighter or bomber bases, are guarded by a new 
automatic carbon dioxide fire-extinguishing system which was developed by 


engineers of Walter Kidde & Co., 


system consists of a steel cylinder containing liquid carbon diox 
pounds per - seen inch, a piping system, 
arged, and a ra 


pressure of 850 
through which the gas is disc 
for releasing the gas. 


Goodyear Picks Metzger 
For Tractor-Tire Post 
AKRON.—Clair L. Metzger, for. 


ew Jersey fire protection ns 


This 
de under a 
special nozzles 
of-temperature-rise control 


of a new division which will be 
exclusively devoted to tractor tires. 
Frank N. Thomas, formerly head 


of the truck and tractor tire divi- 
sion, is now on leave of absence. 
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Dealers Seen By-Passed... 


U.S. Truck Financing 


Perils Trade Practices 


(Continued from Page 36) 


the lighter type of power equip- 
ment, the replacing of their 
worn-out power equipment with 
new trucks will materially cut 
the present excessive mainte- 
nance costs under which these 
companies are presently bur- 
dened. 

As one truck manufacturer 
executive puts it: “Two wrongs 
never make a right. Taking aspirin 
for a bad headache may tempo- 
rarily cure the headache, but does 
not correct the basic cause of it. 
If the government wants to take 
an interest in the common carrier, 
they should correct the trouble at 
the source by recognizing the in- 
creased cost of these operators, 
and regulate their charges accord- 
ingly.” 

However, it is understood that 
DPC has already financed new 


merly 


Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you 
pested in what’s going on in buying 
and selling field in the industry. 


IF YOU LIVE in one of the States listed 
here, this message directly concerns you. 
If you do not live in one of them, you 
are nonetheless vitally affected. 


That’s because anything which re- 
stricts the efficient operation of motor 
trucks and trailers—regardless of which 
State applies the restrictions— takes 
dollars out of your pocket! You eat the 
food and use the goods brought to you 
by trucks and trailers from all over the 
country. And the delivery cost is in the 
price you pay. 

But, aside from that, trucks and 
trailers are essential to the movement 
of war materials—and anything which 
hamstrings their usefulness directly 
affects our war effort. 


The States shown here have two laws 
controlling the weight of a truck-and- 
trailer combination: 


AXLE WEIGHT 
18,0004 
(OR MORE) 
PER AXLE <¢ 


GROSS WEIGHT 
40,0008 
MAXIMUM .« 


An axle limitation prevents concen- 
trating too much load at any one point 
on the highway. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


in charge of tractor-tire 
sales in the truck and tractor tire 
division of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., recently was named head 


Cincinnati. 


And, the 18,000-pound restriction is 
the figure recommended by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway 
Officials and the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration as providing adequate protection. 


So, on this basis, the permissible load 
would be: 


( *8,000# 18,000+ A j 


44,000# 


*8,000 pounds is the maximum weight ob- 
tainable on the front axle with most vehicles. 


But, all of these States have also 
limited the total gross weight to 40,000 
pounds—so we must cut our load some 
4,000 pounds in spite of the fact that 
18,000 pounds per axle is admitted to 
be a safe limitation! 


Why the 40,000-pound restriction? 


Some State officials may say, “That is 
because we have some bridges which 
won't carry bigger loads.” 


In the interest of the war effort, if 
nothing else, doesn’t it seem logical in 
this case to either (1) strengthen the 
weak bridges or (2) post them with 


Metzger joined Goodyear in 1928 
as a special goods salesman in 


equipment for a few large truck- 
ers, who have been key haulers of 
war materials, and the truckers 


warning signs so the haulers of war 
goods can simply re-route their trucks? 


Should a State’s entire highway 
system be partially wasted because of 
a few weak bridges? 


This example is only one of many. 
Here are others: 


® Maine allows 22,000 pounds per axle 
—but only 40,000 pounds gross. 


® Nevada and Texas restrict gross 
weight to 38,000 pounds, the lowest 
allowance in the nation. 


Illinois and Tennessee disregard the 
recommendations of highway officials 
—allow only 16,000 pounds per axle. 


And, three of the States listed here— 
Arkansas, Florida and Kentucky—liber- 
alized their hamstringing laws only for 
the emergency period. Their old laws 
are still on the books—and will again 
be enforced unless the Legislatures 
take action. 


Since motor transport does play such 
an important part in our war effort and 
in the private life of every citizen, you 

should know exactly how 
your State stands on the 
subject. 


Send for the interesting 
Fruehauf booket “Are the 
United States United?”— 
it will give you the story. 


Service in Principal Cities 


¢ DETROI 


who are not now able to stand the 


down payment and higher carrying, 


charges of usual truck financi 

on the large purchases now neces- 
sary to put their fleets in efficien 
shape, look to this type of govern 
ment financing as the lesser of two 
evils. They have seen only tha 
they must be financed on this 
easier basis or go out of business. 


The proposed government fi- 
nancing, it is understood, would 
be for heavy equipment—three 
tons and up; that the trucks be 
purchased by DPC and leased to 
the operators on the basis of 242 
percent per month payment on 
the principal for four years, 
with interest at four percent. 
For two-ton trucks, the monthly 
rate would be increased and the 
time shortened to three years, 
while on 1%-ton trucks a still 
higher monthly rate of payment 
would prevail, with two years set 
as the duration of the contract. 
Under this plan the operator, 

would have the option of purchas- 
ing the equipment from DPC at 
any time during the contract, eve 
up to the last month when, in the 
case of heavy equipment, he would 
pay approximately 15 percent of; 
the original cost price. 

Government financing presages 
the threat of the industry winding 
up shortly with but one customer 
for at least 15 percent of its out- 
put, with dealers being cut out o 
the deal altogether and with the 
possibility that consolidations and 
even sales to the rails would 
eventuate, if the government found 
itself the owner of a considerable 
portion of the rolling stock of the 
common carriers. 

This, of course, would not be a 
pleasant outlook for manufactur- 
ers, dealers or finance companies, 
who up to now have had thou- 
sands of customers among the 
common and contract haulers. 

Such a trend among the common 
and contract haulers might also in 
the future be used as a step to- 
ward regulations that would im- 
pose restrictions on the present 
free operation of privately-owned 
vehicles, in the interest of forcing 
more business to the government- 
controlled lines. 


It is understood that finance 
and banking groups are now 
working upon ideas looking to- 
ward evolving a finance plan 
that will give the worthy opera- 
tor relief in the purchase of his 
sorely-needed new equipment 
without resorting to government 
finance. 

Such plans, it is thought, might 
even go so far as to make it pos- 
sible for the manufacturer and 
finance company to give manage- 
ment aid to those truck companies 
which need it in a: similar fashion 
as such management aid is now 
given to bus-line operation by 
some companies and thus, in the 
long run, would be of benefit to 
operator and supplier alike. 


Mains Returns 


To Chicago Post 


CHICAGO—C. L. Schneider, 
branch manager of Fruehauf Trail- 
er Co., announced last week the 
return to the Chicago branch of 
Ray D. Mains, sales manager, who 
for the past year has been han- 
dling an important assignment at 
Fruehauf’s Washington office as 
special assistant to Roy A. Frue- 
hauf, executive vice-president of 
the company. 


Distributor in Memphis 
Named by DeSoto 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Iver Schmidt, 
president of Automobile Sales Co., 
one of the pioneers in Memphis 
dealer field, and Harold E. Koerner, 
vice-president and secretary-treas- 
urer, have been appointed dis- 
tributors for DeSoto-Plymouth 
automobiles in Memphis and 655 
counties in this area. 

Schmidt came to Memphis and 
oenene Automobile Sales Co. i 
1917. ee 


a 
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Indiana Road Chief 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Samuel C. 
Hadden, chairman of the State 
Highway Commission, was honored 
by Indiana motor transportation 
representatives at a_ testimonial 
dinner which climaxed the annual 
shipper-motor conference here re- 
cently. 

Gov. Henry F. Shricker and 
others praised Hadden as creator 
of the $3,000,000,000 postwar high- 
way construction plan now pend- 
ing in Congress. 

Asking truckers and shippers to 


Steps Suggested 
To Improve 


e 
Bearing Output 

WASHINGTON— A series of 
recommendations for’ increasing 
the wartime output of antifriction 
bearings has been submitted to the 
War Production Board by _ the 
Antifriction Bearing Labor Ad- 
visory Committee, WPB said last 
week. The advisory committee 
represents seven key unions in the 
industry, which is responsible for 
providing the bearings for critical 
parts in landing craft, aircraft, 
military trucks, and other essential 
war equipment. 

In submitting its report, the 
committee declared that it was 
“impressed with the urgency, for 
the success of the war effort, of 
increased bearings production dur- 
ing the coming months,” and 
pointed out that its only purpose 
was “to see that the production of 
bearings meets’ the necessary 
schedules of our armed forces so 
that not a single implement of war 
is held up because of inadequate 
bearing production.” 

The committee stressed in its 
report that problems of labor: 
management relations in the in- 
dustry “are present frequently 
enough to seriously affect produc- 
tion of bearings.” The committee 
pointed to “obstacles in the rela- 
tions of management and labor 
which interfere with maximum 
production,” and declared: 

“We believe that the establish- 
ment of harmonious labor rela- 
tions in this industry will be the 
most important single contributing 
factor toward increased produc- 
tion. It will remove from the minds 
of the workers suspicion, confusion 
and unnecessary grievances.” 

The report expressed the opinion 
that “most of the other problems 
of the industry are related to this 
point” and declared that “no hope 
of major improvement can come 
except by the correction of this 
fundamental defect.” 

With regard to wages in the 
bearings industry, the committee 
made a number of recommenda- 
tions which it felt would help solve 
the prevailing manpower shortages. 
The committee recommended such 
changes as higher hiring-rates, up- 
grading of workers in accordance 
with their ability to produce, 
equal pay for women workers do- 
ing the same jobs as men, and the 
speedier settlement of many de- 
layed War Labor Board wage 
cases. 


Motor Syndicate 
OK’s Merger 


MONTREAL —Merger of the 
Motor Carriers’ Syndicate of the 
Province of Quebec with the Mont- 
real Carriers’ Assn. and the Auto- 
mobile Transport Assn. was ap- 
proved unanimously at a meeting 
of the syndicate here in the Penn- 
sylvania hotel. 

Maurice Parenteau, president of 
the syndicate, said that when the 
three bodies become one there 
would be no need for any other. 
Parenteau added that multiplicity 
of associations reduced the ef- 
ficiency of their efforts and the 
existence of a single united group 
would yield better results. 


Backing Up Uncle 


NEW YORK.—Employes of Mack 
rchas $1,650,000 


through the corporation during e 
past year, and more than doubled the 
total of the previous year, according 
to figures released last week. On a 
per capita basis, this means that every 
Mack employe purchased approxi- 
mately seven and a half $25 bonds. 











Honor for Hadden 


Of $3,000,000,000 Plan 


























we'll find ourselves in a very awk- 
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Praised as Creator 


cooperate in furthering the pro- 
posed postwar road plan, Hadden 
said: “Either we must adopt a pro- 
gram of repudiation after the war 
or one of action. There is no 
middle ground.” 

John W. Peters, of Anderson, 
was elected general chairman of 
the conference, succeeding Her- 
schel A. Hollopeter. Also named 
were Kenneth L. Foster jr., of 
Indianapolis, alternate general 
chairman; Homer V. Winn, secre- 
tary, and George M. Field, of New 
Castle, executive committee chair- 
man. Next meeting of the group 
will be held June 8 in Fort Wayne. 

In a luncheon address under 
auspices of the Indianapolis Traffic 
Club, Richard Stickel, of Wash- 
ington, assistant director of ODT’s 
motor transport section, warned 
that shippers and haulers must 
cooperate in complete harmony “or 


Ries Heads Sales 


ward position with hundreds of 
DETROIT.—Herbert S. Ries 


millions of miles of idle trans- 
portation.” 


public Gear Co., 





HEADLAMPS ARE affixed to the front fenders of Studebaker multiple- 
drive, military trucks before fenders are attache 
in another sub-assembly operation. 
then join the chassis as a single unit. 


member of the board of directors, and 
was Eastern district manager for the 
it is announced by!company for 20 years. 


has 
been appointed sales manager of Re- 





Army to Issue 
Bulletin on 
Synthetic Tires 


WASHINGTON. —- Practically all 
new tires, tubes and tracks for 
track-laying vehicles now being 
delivered for use by troops in the 
| field are manufactured in whole or 
in part from synthetic rubber, and 
instructions for soldiers in their 
proper installation and mainte- 
nance are in process of publica- 
tion, the War Department publica- 
tions branch said last week. 


A technical bulletin, initiated by 
the Maintenance Division, Army 
Service Forces, and published by 
the Chief of Ordnance, which calls 
attention to different procedures 
to be followed in installing and 
caring for synthetic rubber prod- 
ucts as compared with those made 
of natural rubber, will be issued 
pending revision of Army technical 





d to the radiator and grille 


Radiator, hood panels and fenders; manuals on tires. 
; The bulletin urges special pains 
T. R. Navin, president. Ries is a|in maintaining correct tire pres- 


sures, noting that under-inflation 
is more harmful to synthetic rub- 
ber than to natural rubber. 








OTHE GHz QUESTION” 


Every dealer in the country is faced with the ques- 
tion: “What kind of a franchise will I have in the 
postwar period . . . What are the “ground rules 
going to be?” 


Reo wants to set up a franchise that offers a new con- 
ception of money-making opportunities for dealers. 
That’s why a Questionnaire has been prepared to 


simplify the process of getting your ideas on the 7 
basic points in a factory-dealer relationship. 


So drop us a line today. We'll get the Questionnaire 


off to you at once. 


REO MOTORS, 
Lansing 20, 


INC. 
Michigan 


‘REO: 
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Pennsylvania Truckers See 


Need for 30,000 Men 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Pennsyl- 
vania’s trucking industry is oper- 
ating with 30,000 less men than 
are necessary to serve the armed 
forces and essential public needs, 
Edward Gogolin, general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Motor Truck 
Assn., said last week. 

A recent spot check by the truck- 
ing association revealed: 

1. Since Pearl Harbor, Pennsyl- 
vania motor carriers have lost 


Mack Names Meade 


Personnel Director 

NEW YORK.— Appointment of 
Joseph T. Meade as personnel di- 
rector of Mack Mfg. Corp. was 
announced last week by C. T. 
Ruhf, president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc. Meade will be located in the 
Mack executive offices in the 
Empire State Building. 

Meade formerly was personnel 
and industrial relations manager 
for Sheffield Farms Co. Inc., 
where he developed a supervisory 
training program. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL T 


half of their personnel—30 percent 
to the armed forces and 20 percent 
to war plants. 


2. Eleven percent of the trucks 
in the state are tied up for lack 
of manpower. 

“Already,” said Gogolin, “this has 
resulted in serious delays in move- 
ment of war freight. Meanwhile, 
truck operators are confronted 
with ever-increasing demands for 
service. 

“Further loss of motor carrier 
personnel will create a transporta- 
tion breakdown which will affect 
not only motor transport, but rail- 
roads and other carriers, as well, 
as these depend on trucks for ulti- 
mate delivery of products.” 

Gogolin recommended more wide- 
spread deferment of trucking em- 
ployes. He also pointed out that 
there are many opportunities for 
men now engaged in less essential 
activities to seek employment 
in essential truck transportation. 
Particularly needed, he said, are 
drivers, mechanics, dispatchers and 
rate clerks. 


O VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


Tire Fires Increase 


On Mass. Trucks 
BOSTON.—Motor Truck Club 
of Massachusetts has notified 
its members that fire fires are 
increasing. The report states 
that fires occur frequently un- 
known to the driver, and they 
are very difficult to put out. 
Also they are very likely to 
break out again, even though 
extinguished one or more times. 
The causes are high tire tem- 
peratures. The reasons are 
overloading, under inflation, 
high speed, high air and road 
temperatures, chafing or rub- 
bing of duals when soft or flat, 
excessive application of brakes, 


particularly on grades. 


Aid on Parts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Dealers who have 
stocks of parts for old model trucks 
should send a list of such items to 
James Kiehl, of the local Office of 
Price Administration, it was advised 
last week at a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Automobile Trade Assn. The 
OD) official has frequent calls for 
such parts, “and will be delighted to 
bring buyer and seller together,”’ it 
was said. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


* 


The Mountain comes to Mahomet ! 


When Mahomet called the mountain to come to him, the mountain stood still. 
When the Nation called for transport facilities to match the world’s largest 
war production program, America’s motor trucks and coaches literally 
moved mountains .. . mountainous loads of food and fighting equipment, 
fighters and factory workers. 


Coaches carried eight billion passengers in 1943... 100% more than in 1940. 


Trucks marketed 61% of all the livestock in 1943. . 


. 18 billion pounds. 


EEE eee eee ee eee 
Trucks moved 69% of the freight from hundreds of war plants surveyed. 
Pe ie, I a a 


One of the main reasons America out-produces the Axis is because it can 
out-transport it... and Highway Transport is playing a most vital part! 


TTA Ra 


GMC TRUCK & 


Heme of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of DefenseTransportation, recently stated: 
‘* Automotive Transportation is absolutely es- 
sential to the winning of the War. Goods must 
reach their destinations and workers must get 


to their jobs... 


Truck 


on time.’’ Join the U.S. 
Conservation 


Corps and keep your § 


trucks in best pos- 
sible condition. Your 
GMC dealer 
pledged to help you. 


UY MORE WAR BONDs 


. Pledged . 
f u.s.ruc =e 
H CONSERVATION CORPS F 


COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
. Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘ Ducks”’ 
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FIRESTONE OFFICIALS inspecting synthetic tires on one of the White 


trucks operating in a test fleet. 
Firestone’s 
and Bus Sales department; T. 
plant; and W. 


Front row, left to right, are 

executive vice-president of Firestone; 
overnment sales Copactmeents V. D. Kniss, manager of the Truck 

. Pittenger, 

. Lyon, head of the 


L. BR. fos ae 


P. M. Gunsaulus, former head o 


roduction manager of the Akron 
evelopment department. 


Synthetic Tires Tested 
On Truck Fleet 


CLEVELAND. — The synthetic 
tires which major tire companies 
have introduced throughout the 
country are the result of long and 
painstaking development, followed 
by exhaustive tests to establish 
their dependability. No effort is 
spared to make them outstanding 
values. 

As an example of the _ steps 
taken to insure the satisfactory 
service of these tires, Firestone 
put a large number of new syn- 
thetics on a fleet of big, heavy-duty 
White Super Power trucks which 
were piling up substantial mileage 
day in and day out. 

The tires were checked peri- 
Odically to determine the amount 
of wear and the resistance to 
shocks and impacts. This went on 


until the wearing qualities of the 


Bus Firms’ Accountants 


Organize Assn. 

ATLANTA.—Organization of the 
Southeastern Bus Accountants’ 
Assn. was effected recently by the 
accountants of 27 bus companies. 
Purpose of the new group will be 
the interchange of ideas. 

Officers of the association were 
named as follows: president, J. D. 
Segal, Florida Motor Lines, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; vice-president, R. B. 
Small, Carolina Coach Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.; secretary, C. C. Crawford 
jr.. Southeastern Stages, Atlanta, 
and treasurer, R. G. Holder, Queen 
City Coach Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


tires had been well established. 
Then, and not until then, were the 
synthetics offered on the general 
market. 


Executives from all departments 
of the Firestone organization— 
sales engineering, and production— 
had a hand in the testing and in- 
specting of synthetic tires. 


The test fleet of Super Power 
Whites was operated, fully loaded, 
to put full stress and strain on the 
tires. Under such conditions, the 
durability of the tires was well 
established. 


Trucking Firm 
Set Up in Va. 


RICHMOND, Va.—Plans for the 
organization of a new motor trans- 
port service, handling both express 
and freight shipments between 
Richmond and New York, ad- 
vanced a step with the perfection 
of a temporary organization of the 
Atlantic Coast Express Co. 


Mrs. Blanche Everett is presi- 
dent of the corporation pending 
the permanent organization, which 
is expected to be completed shortly. 
The concern is_ capitalized at 
$100,000 and John C. Goddin, at- 
torney for the incorporators, said 
the general plan is to establish the 
Richmond-New York motor freight 
and express service in the near 
future. 


Now sell the St. Paul Truck Patrol! 


This year, more than ever, many highway departments will be in need of 
road maintenance equipment. Any four wheel drive truck, new or used, 
makes a speedy powerful road maintainer when combined with the 
ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC TRUCK PATROL. 


Sell the Truck Patrol! 


Alone or in combination with a new or used 


truck it’s a relatively small purchase for most highway departments. But 
they may want several! And you can also sell them the complete line of 
Truck Patrol attachments, all profitable items. For further details please 


write us, 


SI. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 
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Colo. Trucking Firms 
Retound Not Guilty 


DENVER.—Twenty-eight corpo- 
rate and individual defendants, 
epresenting middlewest trucking 
nterests, were found not guilty 
during the week by a United States 
district court jury of violating the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The jurors 
deliberated about 12 hours after 
istening to testimony for more 
than two weeks. 

Federal indictments against 10 
other motor carrier firms and 
their officials had been dismissed 
earlier by Judge J. Foster Symes 
on motion for directed verdicts 
by Jean Breitenstein, defense 
attorney. 

George B. Haddock, chief of the 
Rocky Mountain anti-trust divi- 
sion, said after the decision he was 
not contemplating further action. 
The trial was the first of its kind 
under the 53-year-old Sherman act. 

The 28 defendants were indicted 
last May by a grand jury here on 
a charge of conspiring to prevent 
the independent initiation and 
maintenance of freight rates by 
motor carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Chief targets were 
the Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff 
Bureau, Inc., Denver, and_ the 
Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, 
Kansas City, organizations which 
clear proposals and public rates 
for member lines. They are pat- 
terned after established rail pro- 
cedure. 

The government sought to 
show restraint of trade and dis- 
crimination against nonmembers 


Vets May Vote 
On Union Action 


After War 


DETROIT.—Union members re- 
turning to their former jobs were 
assured last week a chance to 
affirm or change union bargaining 
agents selected in their absence. 

When it is shown that service- 
men have returned to jobs in num- 
bers sufficient to form a _ sub- 
stantial proportion of a bargain- 
ing unit, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board said that new pe- 
titions for a bargaining election 
could be filed. 

The statement of policy followed 
a decision of the board reaffirming 
its existing policy of refusing to 
poll employes on military leave in 
bargaining elections because of the 
administrative problems involved. 

* * * 


Dalrymple Bounced? 

Sherman H. Dalrymple, who has 
been international president of the 
United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) since its organization in 
1938, asserted last week that the 
action of his home local in expell- 
ing him was illegal. 

Although the charges were not 
revealed, it was believed that they 
resulted from Dalrymple’s strong 
stand for disciplining of wildcat 
strikers. 

George Bass, president of the 
local, B. F. Goodrich No. 5, said 
that most of the charges con- 
cerned violations of the local’s con- 
stitution, and that 94 percent of 
the local’s membership had _ sus- 
tained the action of the trial board 
which found Dalrymple guilty on 
nine counts. 

Dalrymple has asked the inter- 
national executive board to inves- 
tigate the local’s action. 

* - * 

Strikers at the Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Co. machine-gun plant re- 
turned to work after a short walk- 
out. 


Bohrman Heads 


Perfex Division 


MILWAUKEE. — Jim Bohrman, 
who has directed radiator sales for 
Perfex Corp., has been appointed 
manager of the Radiator division. 

Bohrman takes over his broader 
duties in connection with expan- 
sion of Perfex radiator facilities, 
which will shortly occupy addi- 
ional plant area now under con- 
struction. This is the fourth addi- 
tion to the plant in three years, 
and will increase the present floor 
area by 15 percent. 


by these rate-making groups. The 
defense claimed the operations 
had the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and were 
in accordance with the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935. 


Defendant truck concerns were 
the Denver-Chicago Trucking Co., 
Inc., and the Ringsby Truck Lines, 
Inc., both of Denver; On-Time 
Transfer Co., the Union Transfer 
Co., and Watson Brothers Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., all of Omaha; 
Rise & Co., Inc., of Kansas City, 
and the Wilson Storage Transfer 
Co., of Sioux Falls, S. D. The in- 
dividuals were connected in vari- 
ous capacities with these firms. 

The individual defendants were 
J. Maurice Andren, C. E. Bellew, 
Albert Bouquet, K. R. Byrnes, 
Elton Cooley, A. C. Elsholtz, P. 
M. Greenberg, Lou Hosking, Ed F. 
Hurkman, M. Krupinsky, K. Tracy 


The engine that’s powered by Lynite* LO-EX 
Pistons is just naturally more on its toes and 
ready to go. These pistons have low coefficient 
of expansion, permit close clearances, give maxi- 
mum heat flow. Oil and gas consumption and 
carbon formation are held to a minimum. Their 
lighter weight reduces bearing pressures, so 
bearings last longer. The result is smooth per- 
formance, low cost operation and long life. 

Lynite LO-EX Pistons are standard in much 
of our fighting equipment, just as they were in 


so many engines before the war. The demands 


err 


LYOITE 


AVIATION-FUEL production has become so important in the war effort 
that it now is the hottest program in the country. Among the major high- 
octane refineries just being completed in the oil industries’ big building 
program is that operated near Duncan, Okla., by Associated Refineries, Inc. 
The project is unusual, since the operation of the big new centrally located 
high-octane refinery is presently based on motor trucks for a steady flow 
of base stocks from the eight participating refineries. A fleet of 30 heavy-duty 
Model KS-11 International tractor trucks has Se been delivered to do the 
big hauling job and these have been allotted from the 1944 civilian pool 
truck construction program. They pull tanks of 4,000 to 4,500 gallons 
capacity mounted on semi-trailers. 


Power, William M. Pruner, J. W.|D. C. Stone, Stanley L. Wasie, Fay 
Ringsby, Bob Ryall, M. B. Scherer,} V. Watson and Donald R. Wigton. 
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essential vehicles. But when 
When our fighters return to 


as they have become 


thing from jeep to giant 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*Lynite and LO-E.X are registered trademarks. 
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of the military services have, 


Coast Truckers 
Get Maintenance 


Tips at Show 


LOS ANGELES.—-Eager for new 
ideas on keeping wartime equip- 
ment rolling, several thousand 
operators and maintenance men 
visited the Truck Maintenance 
Show here recently. The Los 
Angeles Automotive Council, in 
cooperation with the ODT spon- 
sored the event, which this year 
replaced the annual new equipment 
show. 

The purpose of the show, accord- 
ing to Ray Sanders, Turco Prod- 
ucts Inc., president of the council, 
was to pool the experience and 
knowledge gained by truckers and 
truck suppliers during the past 
year. 

How these men have managed to 
keep their fleets moving night and 
day, carrying greater loads than 
ever before, meeting wartime 
schedules without replacements is 
a dramatic story. In 63 separate 
| booths featuring new and improved 
;maintenance methods and mate- 
_rials, some of the highlights of this 
story were presented, Sanders said. 


of course, been 


largely limiting the use of these pistons to 


more aluminum 


can be had for civilian purposes, Lynite Pistons 


will be available on a much broader seale. 


civilian life, thes 


will find these performance-improving pistons 
ready to give them the same kind of service 
accustomed to in every- 
tank. 
Company or America, 1926 Gulf Building, 
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forces will have to have supplies 
which must be moved to seaboard 
on schedule and in a constantly 
increasing flow, and that frequent- 
ly even local transit lines are 
called upon to help in the move- 
ment of troops. 

Current rigid draft quotas and 


Mack Doubles 


Net Income 


NEW YORK.—Mack Trucks, Inc. 
reports a net income of $3,073,088 
for 1943 after making provision of 
$1,000,000 for renegotiation and 
$500,000 for postwar reserve. This 
compares with net income of 
$1,575,432 after reserves of $1,000,000 
for postwar adjustment and $500,- 
000 for frozen inventory, and after 
adjustment for renegotiation for 
1942. 

Net income for 1943 amounts to 
$5.14 a share, according to Louis G. 
Bissell, chairman of the board, as 
compared with $5 a share for 1942 
before renegotiation. 
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Traffic Rise Increases Need 


For ODT Draft Advisers 


(Continued from Page 36) 


induction of men considered essen- 
tial into the armed forces will ac- 
centuate local traffic jams and in- 
crease the “dead line” condition o'' 
“for-hire” truckers and bus oper. 
ators, unless every effort is madw 
to keep these key men in their 
important maintenance and oper- 
ating jobs. 


Strikes resulting from jurisdic- 
tional disputes and _ disagree- 
ments over WLB rulings, such 
as have occurred when driver 
members of the Teamsters Union 
(AFL) in several outstate Michi- 
gan points refused to work over 
40 hours each week because they 
were not granted overtime rates 
for anything less than 54 hours 
and which has resulted in as 
high as a 50 percent loss in the 
movement of freight and a pile 
up of freight on local docks, also 
adds to the acuteness of the 
manpower situation in these 
critical areas. 

The “wildcat” strike of 1,600 
maintenance men of the Detroit 
Street Railways threatened’ to 


“TRUCK HEADQUARTERS” in Canton, Ohio, is this fine looking and 
excellently equipped establishment of Canton White, Incorporated 


40 -Year-Old White 
Distributorship Praises 
Personalized Service’’ 


CANTON WHITE, Inc., is marking its 
30th Anniversary, this year, as a successful 
White Distributorship. Associations of that 
duration are extremely rare in the auto- 


motive industry. 


S. W. Cashner, Chairman of the Board, who 


founded the company, says: 


“Since 1914, when I started asa 
White Distributor, I have never 
experienced a single instance of 
anything but the fairest of treat- 
ment...nor has one of my cus- 
tomers. That, I think, is the fun- 
damental reason for the success 
we have had. For the future, I 
regard it as important that the 
present line of White Super Power 
trucks is the finest obtainable.” 


— 
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cripple all local transportation in 
this important war production cen- 
ter. This refusal to work was 
brought on by the firing of two 
men for obstructing the work of 
a line crew and one man for re- 
fusal to work at his job, due to a 
jurisdictional dispute between AFL 
and CIO unions. 

Unless mechanics can be kept on 
their job of keeping America’s cars 
in running order, a_ strike of 
maintenance men for a_ public 
utility such as this would cripple 
transportation so as to seriously 
affect war production, as workmen 
would have to rely on private cars 
for their transportation entirely. 


Autocar Sales 
At $85,801,039 


ARDMORE, Pa.—Sales of the 
Autocar Co. for the year 1943 were 
$85,801,039 compared with $63,391,- 
799 in 1942, it was revealed last 
week in the annual report. The 
1943 profit was $1,971,394 after pro- 
vision of $10,389,000 for federal and 
state taxes and for renegotiation 
of government contracts. 

The report also reveals a gov- 
ernment allocation to build nearly 
3,000 strictly heavy-duty trucks for 
commercial use during the current 
ealendar year. 


Chairman of the Board is S. W. Cashner 
who became a White Distributor in 1914 


Due to ill health, Mr. Cashner is now retired 
from the business and is breeding saddle 
horses and white-faced cattle on a beautiful 
farm near Canton. The Distributorship is 


in the capable hands of men long trained 


by Mr. Cashner—C. L. Miller, President, and 


F. E. Birney, Vice President. 


“The White Personalized Service Plan is 
one of the greatest aids to dealer success 
ever developed,” Mr. Miller said. “We find 
that the Personalized Parts Book and Mail 
Order Forms are enabling our owners— 
especially in the outlying sections of our 
territory—to order their parts requirements, 
accurately, by mail. In this day of manpower 
shortages, especially, this feature of the 
Plan, alone, is of tremendous help to us.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


WHITE PERSONALIZED SERVICE is a Plan which only White 
Dealers can offer. Highly commended by the O. D. T. as an effective 
truck conservation measure, it is another example of White’s leader- 
ship in “taking care” of the needs of truck owners and providing 
the special means for Dealers’ success in these times. 


E THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS /@ 
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New Brake System... 


“HYDROVAC” 


TRUCK INSTALLATION. The new “Hydrovac’” vacuum 


power braking system developed by the Bendix Products division of Bendix 


Aviation Corp. is shown here 


in a typical truck installation. 


Hydraulic 


connections extend from ‘‘Hydrovac”’ (center) to wheel cylinders and to the 


master cylinder. 


The self-contained 


“Hydrovac” unit, which eliminates 


external moving parts, linkage and levers is hydraulically connected instead 
of mechanically connected. The ‘“‘Hydrovac”’ now equips more than 500, 


American and Allied military vehicles. 


automotive vehicles. 


It is designed also for postwar 


“HYDROVAC” FOR TRACTOR. Here is a typical ‘‘Hydrovac’’ one-unit 


vacuum power braking system as installed in a tractor. 
Foot brake pedal operates both tractor 


at right connect with trailer brakes. 


Two vacuum lines 


and trailer brakes but independent hand control for trailer-brake also can 


be provided optionally. 


The ‘“‘Hydrovac,’’ which combines all the elements 


of vacuum power braking into a single self-contained unit, is the most recent 
development announced by Bendix Products division of Bendix Aviation Corp. 


258 Million Miles 
Saved by Bottlers 


WASHINGTON. — The nation’s 
soft-drink bottling industry saved 
nearly 258,000,000 truck miles last 
year compared with 1941, a reduc- 
tion of about one-half, largely 
through compliance with the con- 
servation policies of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, according 


to a report submitted by the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, the ODT announced 
last week. 

This reduction was accomplished 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
volume carried by the _ bottlers’ 
trucks was only slightly below the 
prewar level, ODT said. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


HEIL Victory Hydraulic Dump Bodies 
Now Available for Current Sales 


Here is the dump body that has all the sturdy features expe- 
rienced operators demand — scientific construction for depend- 
able service—low initial cost—low upkeep cost — speedy 
performance, and long life. New features have been added — 
the best of the old features retained. 


It’s easy to sell a Heil Victory Dump Body for an old or new 
chassis — because your customers know they can handle more 
work — faster —and at less cost. They will thank you for 
recommending them. Contact your Heil distributor. 
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Serving in Silence 


Northeastern Regional Conference Helps 
Tron Out Trucking Problems 


BOSTON.—Motor transportation 
in the states bordering on the 
tlantic from Maine to Virginia 
as been aided greatly by the 
Northeastern Regional Conference, 
m Organization about which little 
as been heard although it has 
been functioning for several years. 


William M. Greene, who has 
been one of its most active mem- 
gers, outlined its history in a story 
or Motor Transport, the magazine 
published by the Motor Truck Club 
f Massachusetts. 


Because of the handicaps 
caused by state barriers, Assem- 
blyman Harold C. Ostertag, of 
New York, chairman of the 
State’s Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation, interested the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in 
sponsoring an annual conference. 
Under Ostertag’s aggressive lead- 

ership, the Northeastern Regional 
onference began its functions 
with annual and other meetings in 
ew York City. It became an out- 
anding instrumentality in develop- 
ing harmonious relations between 


wconference states through a better 


Anderstanding of mutual problems, 
Greene states. Not the least of the 
any achievements credited to the 
ortheastern Regional Conference 
is the work of its continuing com- 
mittee on motor truck problems. 

Starting under the leadership of 
the late motor vehicle commis- 
hioner, John F. Griffin, of New 
Hampshire, and continuing under 
Capt. Thomas N. Boate, Pennsyl- 
vVania State Police, this committee 
has done much to make com- 
mercial vehicle movement safer 
and more satisfactory to opera- 
tors. 

The committee is made up of 
wo representatives of each state. 
One is a legislator and the other 
n administrator. This enables 
executive and legislative branches 
of state government to work to- 
Fether in harmonious understand- 
ing, Greene states in his article. 

When necessity required’ ex- 
pansion of the committee, such as 
the development of an agreement 
petween the regional conference 
and the War Department regard- 
ing certain problems of mutual 

terest, expert consultants were 
invited to sit in at the discussions. 


Nowhere in the United States 
is there such a setup as this 
Northeastern Regional Confer- 
ence to enable representatives of 
states having kindred problems, 
by virtue of location, to amelior- 
ate them. 

That agreement was taken to 
Washington and as a result of the 
roven ability of the states to 
agree on a program, the proposed 
ederal regulation was shelved, at 
east for the time being, Greene 
reports. 

Because of frank, open _ dis- 
ussions, comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the prob- 
ems of the motor truck industry 
was gained by officials of such 
important state departments as the 
police, motor vehicle and highway. 
Many facts about problems of the 
motor truck industry were de- 
eloped by conference delibera- 
tions. 

It became _ recognized that 
when barriers do serve to de- 
velop cumulative burdens, this 
load, pyramided against a single 
vehicle, constitutes a real handi- 
cap and interference to motor 
transportation. The committee 
brought out the fact that some 
states grant no reciprocity to 
commercial vehicles from other 
states and that, while most 
states do grant reciprocity in 
one form or another, too few 
work in harmony as regards fees. 

As the picture unfolded, the 


chool Buses Cut 
ileage 19% 


WASHINGTON.—The school bus 
conservation program has resulted 
in a reduction of 19 percent in 
Operating mileage since November, 
1942, the Office of Defense Trans- 

ortation announced last week. 

he total annual saving is esti- 

mated at 156,000,000 miles or the 
pquivalent of the wear and tear 
on 15,000 buses. 


committee found that the benefits 
of reciprocity decrease as_ the 
distance between reciprocating 
states increases although some 
trade irritants also developed be- 
tween adjoining states. 


The motor truck industry bene- 
ts in a very practical way, there- 
fore, from the establishment of the 
Northeastern Regional Conference 
since, through such an organiza- 
tion, an efficient sounding board is 
created to air the complaints of 
the motor trucker and insure a 
fair, honest hearing with reason- 
able hope of correction. While this 
committee cannot hope to solve all 
motor truckers’ problems, there is 
considerable scope for effective 
accomplishments, according to 
Greene. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCK 
ADVERTISING 
FEATURES 
VITAL 
IMPORTANCE 
OF SCHEDULED 
SHOP-WORK 


Co 


This and many other 
advertisements to 
truck operators play 
up the dealer's serv- 
ice obligation. They 
tell how you are 
equipped to meet it. 
They urge complete 
cooperation between 
truck owners and 
service men to in- 
sure PROPER CARE! 


@ An ounce of prevention is worth a ton of 
cure these days, in any trucking operation. It 
means the difference between keeping ’em roll- 
ing and expensive breakdowns . . . the differ- 
ence between loads delivered on time and trucks 
laid up for hours, days, even weeks, for repairs. 

INTERNATIONAL TRUCK SERVICE aims to 
eliminate trouble before it starts. It’s the kind 
of service that catches—and corrects—little me- 
chanical difficulties before they have a chance 


Vancouver Logger Gets 


Brand New °12 Trucks 


VANCOUVER. — Scarcity of 
heavy-duty logging trucks is 
one of the problems confronting 
logging operators in British Co- 
lumbia under wartime condi- 
tions. The Kelley Logging Co., 
which carries on logging opera- 
tions for spruce for airplanes 
and also logs for pulp compa- 
nies in British Columbia, has 
solved the problem partially by 
putting into operation a fleet of 
five brand new 1912 logging 
trucks. 

The firm’s purchasing depart- 
ment, after a long hunt for ad- 
ditional logging trucks, finally 
found five brand new 1912 chain- 
drive United States Army 
trucks. These trucks, of pre- 
World War I days, had solid 
rubber tires and the old- 
fashioned coal oil lamps. 


Your Service is the Keynote 


1944 


Short Route Via Canada 
Periled by Bridge Dispute 


DETROIT. — A warning that 
trucks transporting war material 
from the Detroit industrial area 
may be forced to abandon the short 
route across Canada was _ issued 
last week by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 

The danger arises from a long- 
standing row between the Treas- 
ury Department and the _ inter- 
national bridge companies, particu- 
larly that operating the Rainbow 
Bridge at Niagara Falls, Canada. 

The Tredsury Department has 
been billing the bridge companies 
for extra payments to customs 
Officers on Sunday and holidays. 
Both the Court of Claims and the 
United States Supreme Court have 
upheld the contention of the cus- 
toms officers’ association that they 
are entitled to double time on Sun- 
days and legal holidays. 


In an editorial in the Detroiter, 
organ of the Board of Commerce, 
the board says “we believe that 
the Treasury Department should 
pay its own men and remove this 
unnecessary threat to the move- 
ment of war goods.” 

It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 800 tons of war freight pass 
over the route in 75 to 80 trucks 
between midnight Saturday and 
midnight Sunday. 

If no agreement is worked out, 
it is pointed out that the alterna- 
tive will be a delay of freight on 
this side of the border for 24 hours 
or the trucks will be forced to roll 
up an additional 8,000 miles of 
travel over the week-end by taking 
the southern route around Lake 
Erie. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps— 


crush the Axis, 


HEAD OFF TROUBLE 


..:With expert, thorough- going 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK SERVICE 


the line. 


of the shop. 


to cause serious tie-ups. It adds many miles 
to truck life, cuts operating costs all along 


Mighty busy months are ahead. See your 
International Dealer or Branch Now. Find 
out how easily and conveniently International 
Truck Service can dovetail with your service 
requirements . . . how effectively it can help 
you keep your trucks out on the road and out 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL Zacks 





Truckin’ 
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farm boys why they should desert 
the mule for the power wagon. 
Harvester had brought out a nice 
new red one-ton wagon with a 
two-speed rear axle which they 
called the six speed special. and 
did they mow ’em down. 

At least “Schu"” did--for he was 
made manager of the newly estab- 
lished motor truck branch in 1926, 
and for the next seven or eight 
years his retail operation was 
either first or second in _ truck 
sales in the whole Orleans Parrish, 
showing his heels to all com- 
petition. Of course, when Har- 
vester dropped the one-half tonner 
into the line in 1928, it didn’t hurt 
“Schu’s” ability to stay up there in 
the “Purple Heart” position one 
mite—a leader’s position is always 
vulnerable. 

In fact, the addition of the half- 
tonner to the Harvester line made 
the truck franchise more attrac- 
tive to dealer operation and, from 
then on to the present time, sales 
by dealers have steadily grown until 
today from 60 to 65 percent of all 
truck sales are made through the 
Harvester dealer organization—and 
if one was to eliminate the heavy- 
heavy duty sales, the percentage 
would be much higher. 

* + + 

HAVING HAD his early training 
in the “cast iron” department of 
Harvester hasn’t hurt “Schu” 
either for his present job. All 
through his career from the Mis- 
sissippi delta days, when he was 
brought into the home office at 
Chicago in 1935, when I first met 
him, and in his brief sojourn in 
what he terms his “California 
dreamland,” when he was sent out 
to the coast in 1940 as manager of 
a newly established Western Dist- 
rict, “Schu” has appreciated the 
need for flexibility in the opera- 
tion of a truck sales department. 

He believes in fitting the deal 


to the conditions found in the 
territory. For instance, in one far 
Western medium-sized city they 
have a sub-branch, a farm ma- 
chinery agent and an automobile 
dealer all selling trucks, and each 
has a highly profitable and suc- 
cessful operation—-the sub-branch 
handles most of the heavy-duty 
sales, the farm machinery dealer 
takes care of the farm trade, and 
the automobile dealer acts as 
“clean up” man as well as getting 
most of the light duty local busi- 
ness. 

Another indication of the basic 
soundness of this operation is 
found in the fact that “Schu” is 
not only head of truck sales but 
is also head of service, which 
places service and customer usage 
reaction on the same plane in the 
Harvester scheme of things. When 
the Harvester sales convention 
opens, the service manager is 
sitting in the sales managers lap, 
which is contrary to many sizable 
company operations. 

* * * 


“SCHU’S” NEW setup gives him 
six assistants—termed district 
managers but contrary to general 
automotive practice they supervise 
the six regions. The actual work 
of district or zone managers is 
carried on by the managers of the 
various branches. Thus these men 
supervise the activities of the 
wholesale men in their territories, 
working out of Chicago, as would 
most assistant sales managers. 


These men—W. Riggs in charge 
of the Central district; R. S. Byers, 
Eastern; R. R. McDonald, North- 
west; W. K. Perkins, Southern; L. 
W. Pierson, Southwest, and R. M. 
Buzard, Western, do “Schu’s” foot- 
work in the field so to speak. 

* * * 

ANOTHER SHIFTING of “sits” 
in the new Harvester setup that is 
unusually interesting to your com- 
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SOIL, PRINCIPALLY sandy-mud, and daily rain storms were tough on 


the Marines during their first days on Bougainville. 
h to the front lines with food and ammunition, 


unable to get throug 


Jeeps and trucks were 
and 


International diesel crawlers and trailers had to be used until the Engineers 


and Seabees could surface roads with 


is the bringing of big 
Mike Peckels 
from his former 
position of man- 
ager of national 
user sales_ into 
a new responsi- 
bility as assistant 
manager of the 
consumer rela- 
tions department 
through the by- 
pass of the De- 
troit War Prod- 
ucts office—a 
duration head- 
ache job that still takes part of 
his time. 

Mike is a salesman’s salesman, 
if you know what I mean. He 
brings to the company’s consumer 
relations department years of fir- 
ing line all-over sales experience 
that should aid mightily in the 
proper understanding of user con- 
ditions and operational needs that 
are often neglected or not under- 
stood in home office departments 
of this type. Mike has the “know 
how” of all types of truck and 
farm equipment users, as well as 
that of the pernickety old gentle- 
man, Uncle Sam, who has been 
the one customer of many manu- 
facturers for the past couple of 
years. 


mentator 


M. Peckels 


* * * 

NOTHER oldtime truck man 

has used up his one-way ticket 
to the great beyond—Dick Doyle, 
for years the assistant sales man- 
ager of GMC Truck and Coach 
division. Richard L. Doyle dates 
back in my memory to 1911 when 
he first came to the Rapid Motor 
Truck, which was the forerunner 
company to the General Motors 
Truck Co. of  pre-Hertz-Yellow 
Coach days. Dick passed on just 
a week ago Friday at his home in 
Pontiac. 

His passing takes me back to the 
days about 1915 when he was one 
of those who wielded the blue 
pencil on my stuff when I wrote 
trade paper copy and publicity for 
the truck company as a member 
of the copy department of the old 
Carl M. Green Co. 

In spite of the fact that I was 
considerably irritated with him at 
times for making me do my stuff 
over, I always held him in high 
respect and never lost an oppor- 
tunity to sit down and chat over 
old times with him. He was a 
quiet, studious type of truck execu- 
tive—one of the few of his ilk 
among the pioneers who built this 
great industry. 

~ * * 


THINKING about Dick and the 
early days of GMC Coach and 
Truck takes me back to the days 
when Max Grabowski sold my 
grandfather’s friend, Bert North, 
on making trucks in what was 
then the Pontiac Carriage Co. Bert 
was the president of Pontiac 
Carriage and had seen the Oakland 
Carriage Co. under Ed Murphy be- 
come the Oakland Motor Car Co., 
and the Monroe Top and Bow be- 
come Monroe Auto Body. So he 
took the step that made the 
Pontiac Carriage Co. the Rapid 
Motor Vehicle Co. 


Bert North was an ardent fisher- | preciation 


coral from the sea. 


fish dinner for the executives of 
both General Motors and Rapid 
out at the fishing lodge which he, 
my grandfather and two other 
Pontiac business men had at 
Union Lake. 

* * * 

I WAS ONE of the four who 
went out the day before the feast 
to catch the fish for the dinner— 
Bert North, my _ grandfather, 
Charlie Van Buskirk and myself. 
It is a matter of some little 
chagrin as I look back on that 
day’s fishing now to recall the fact 
that Bert North and I caught 51 
“fin backs’’—small mouth bass, to 
you moderns—while Van and my 
grandfather caught only 35. I'll 
never forget the exact number— 
even though I live to be a hundred 
years old because—before I could 
go to bed that night I had to clean 
most of them. A wash tub full of 
bass is one h--- of a lot of bass 
to scale and clean. 

But the labor was worth it. At 
the feast the next day I met Boss 
Durant for the first time. He was 
there in person with several of the 
brass hats of the corporation of 
those days, as were all of the 
“white collar boys” of the Rapid. 

The passing of Dick Doyle is a 
loss to the industry—for he was 
one of the cast that made up early 
truck history that is being fast 
forgotten, but which contained 
just as much pathos and produced 
just as many belly laughs as has 
the automobile history which is 
much more familiar to most of us. 
They were the guys who took 
trucking away from the horse and 
mule—and many times had to 
trade these animals in order to 
do it. 


Warn Truckers 


On Manpower 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)— 
Rochester area truck operators 
and trucking firm executives were 
warned last week to get their in- 
dustry in order or face a critical 
manpower shortage by summer. 

The warning was issued by Rus- 
sell C. McCarthy, area War Man- 
power Commission director; Ben- 
jamin R. Miller, regional personal 
representative of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, and Capt. 
Bert Bytell, industrial relations 
officer for the Army _ Service 
Forces, who said that military de- 
mands would take every physi- 
cally fit man under 38 within the 
next six months with the possible 
exception of a few highly essential 
workers. 

Hiring of women, 4-F's and re- 
turning veterans was urged. 

Area truckers will be sent a 
questionnaire within the next few 
weeks to learn their manpower 
needs. 


Spatta Honored 
By Foremen 


BUCHANAN, Mich.—Recognition 
of meritorious service to the Na- 
tional Assn. of Foremen and ap- 
of constructive work 


man and so it was only natural, | done by Clark Equipment Co. fore- 
when Rapid was sold to the Gen- | men during the past year was 
eral Motors Corp. that he should | given to George Spatta, executive 


celebrate 


with Durant by throwing a big 


the closing of the deal| vice-president and general 


man- 
ager of Clark Equipment Co. here. 


TRUCK SECTION 


Johnson 


(Continued from Page 36) 


recruited a company of military 
engineers that served on the Mexi- 
can border. 

Also in 1916 he was appointed by 
the governor of South Carolina and 
served as the first chairman of the 
newly created South Carolina State 
Highway commission, from which 
position he resigned to enter the 
World War. 

On his return from the war, he 
resumed the practice of civil engi- 
neering at Marion, S. C., which 
had been continued for him in his 
absence by C. P. Roberts, civil 
engineer, who then became his 
partner under the firm name of 
Johnson & Roberts. 

Col. Johnson was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of commerce by 
President Roosevelt in June, 1935, 


|and served in that capacity until 


June, 1940, at which time he as- 
sumed his duties as_ Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner. He was 
renominated to succeed himself by 
President Roosevelt on Dec. 11, 
1941, and was confirmed by the | 
Senate Jan. 7, 1942, for a full term 
expiring Dec. 31, 1948. 

Shortly after Col. Johnson took 
up his duties with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission he was 
placed in charge of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Service, the 
Bureau having charge of the use, 
control, supply, movement, distri- 
bution, exchange, interchange and 
return of locomotives, cars, and 
other vehicles used in the trans- 
portation of property, including 
special types of equipment, and the 
supply of trains by any carrier by 
railroad, and has been engaged in 
administering the emergency pow- 
ers conferred on the Commission 
by the Transportation Act of 1920. 


Parts Requests 
Heavy in N. H. 


CONCORD, N. H.— (UTPS).— 
Nearly 2,000 requests are received 
in New Hampshire each month for 
necessary replacement parts to 
maintain operation of motor 
trucks and buses, according to 
Harold L. Barnard, district man- 
ager of the Division of Motor 
Transport, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

Barnard said the requests had 
constantly increased since’ the 
ODT started to expedite essential 
wartime transportation early in 
1942. 


Buses Cut Mileage 


ATLANTA.—Operating mileage of 
the 21,137 school buses in the seven 
Southeastern states has been reduced 
by 20 percent since November, 1942, 
as a result of conservation measures, 
according to announcement here re- 
cently by the regional ODT. 
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compasses tooav! Whang-ti, Emperor of 
China in 2634 B.C., won 
the Battle of the Tchou- 
lou Plains because he im- 
provised a compass and 
led his army through a 
fog. Today, 4500 hun- 
dred years later, Sherrill 
Precision Compasses 
on U.S. Army vehicles 
are helping to defeat 
the Japs along China’s 
Burma Road. 
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~—the 4th Dimension 


Grant: ‘Can We Sell ’Em?’ 
Gamble Heads 4As 
By Pete Wemhoff 


“Our present postwar planning is all cockeyed. 


The 


real thing is not our ability to produce goods—the accent 
should be on ‘Can we sell the amount of goods to the 


people so we can use those 
productive facilities?’ ”’ 

With these words R. H. Grant, 
vice - president of 
summed up his 


retiring sales 
General Motors, 
message to the 
500 automotive 
and advertising ¢ 

leaders, who at- 

tended a_ testi- 

monial banquet 

given by the De- 

troit Adcraft Club 

last week. The 

banquet drew top 

executives of all 

auto manufac- 

turers. 

Grant praised 
advertising’s con- 
tribution to America and lauded 
the War Advertising Council’s job 
in Washington. He reviewed the 
cooperative advertising setup and 
predicted it would continue for 
another 20 years. 

Henry T. Ewald, president of 
Campbell-Ewald and founder of 
the Adcraft Club, presented Grant 
with the second life membership 
in the club’s history (Ewald was 
the first). J. W. Fleck, president of 
the club, recounted Grant’s rise in 
the sales field. 


New Tribune? 


Chicago Tribune announced last 
week that it had applied to the 
War Production Board for news- 
print to start a new morning news- 
paper in Milwaukee. 

The newspaper said that its 
action was due to “the repudiation 
of indorsement of Wendell Willkie 
by Wisconsin newspapers. ... The 
issue in Wisconsin was Tribune 
policies against Willkie policies. 
The people of Wisconsin voted for 
Americanism and against foreign- 
ism.” 


Meet Don 


Don Schram, 44, who takes over 
as automotive editor of the Detroit 
Free Press Apr. 22, has been state 
editor of that newspaper since 
1934. Previously he had worked on 


Perry Schram 


newspapers in Eau Claire, Wis., 
and New Bedford, Mass., and 
served in the U. S. Army in 1918. 

Schram succeeds Bob Perry, 
automotive editor of the Free Press 
for the past four years, who is 
joining Ruthrauf & Ryan’s Detroit 
office as assistant to Matthew 
Casey, Detroit manager. 


Gamble Elected 


Frederic Gamble was named 
last week president of the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies 
at its annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. After 
having been associated with Curtis 
Publishing Co., Gamble served 11 
years as executive secretary of the 
AAAA and for the last four years 
as its managing director. 

He succeeds John Benson, who 
retires after more than 16 years 
of service in that office, having 
assumed the post in 1927 after 
more than 12 years in the agency 
business in Chicago. 

Allen L. Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land, was re-elected chairman of 
the board of the AAAA. This is his 
third term in that capacity. He 
also is president of the Cleveland 
Better Business Bureau and a 
director of the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau. 


Richard Compton, president of 


Compton Advertising, Inc., was 
elected vice-chairman, and John L. 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer of 
McCann-Erickson, Inec., was _ re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Directors at large were named 
as follows: Siguard S. Larmon, 
president, Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York; Guy C. Smith, execu- 
tive vice-president, Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Inc., Detroit; 
Henry M. Stevens, executive vice- 
president, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York; J. C. Cornelius, execu- 
tive vice-president, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; J. F. Oberwinder, vice- 
president, D’Arcy Advertising Co., 


Facts and Flashes 


St. Louis; William Reydel, partner, 
Newell- Emmett Co.; Emerson 
Foote, president, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, New York; Philip W. 
Lenner, president, Lenner & Mit- 
chell, Inc.. New York; Fletcher D. 
Richards, president and _ general 
manager, Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc., 
eastern division, New York. 


Tincher Promoted 

R. S. Tincher has been appointed 
assistant manager of the western 
advertising office of the New York 
News. 

He has been associated with the 
News since 1929, when he joined 
the merchandising department. 


To U.S. News 

Fisher H. Pearson has joined the 
advertising staff of the United 
States News. 

Pearson, formerly a_ publishers’ 
representative in New England, 
will make his headquarters in 
Cleveland. 


Hoff Again 

Hoff cartoons will again be 
featured in the 1944 advertising 
campaign of Auto-Lite Battery Co. 
Present plans call for the use of 
double-page color spreads in lead- 
ing trade magazines. 


Dealers tell me... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


side service stations after the 
war. Special thought also should 
be given to women motorists 
who, in Martin’s opinion, will 
exert a tremendous influence 
upon service station operations 


in the future. 
* ” * 


Dealers Now 


In Driver’s Seat 
UTOMOTIVE NEWS has been 
emphasizing for many months 

the importance of dealers giving 

careful consideration to postwar 
planning in the service depart- 

ment. The suggestion has made a 

strong impression on many dealers. 

Some dealers have not only put it 

in the limbo for postwar considera- 

tion, but are acting on the advice 
now. As a result of their wartime 


experience, dealers realize that in| 
the maintenance end of the busi-| 


ness they have an anchor which 


has greater stability than the sale ing 


| 





car volume, they at last have come 
to appreciate the profit potentiali- 
ties. 

Just now the dealer is in the 
driver’s seat, and most of them 
are laying plans to hold this po- 
sition. Many of them have a 
public relations program de- 
signed to continuously sell their 
public on their responsibility as 
purveyors of satisfactory miles 
of transportation. Whether by 
the individual spoken word, by 
form letter, mailing piece or 
newspaper advertisement, they 
are careful to interpret their 
business in terms of the motor- 
ist’s benefit, rather than to re- 
flect their institution to the pub- 
lic merely as an outlet for some 
automobile, as was so_ exten- 
sively done in the past. 


Scheduling Primer 
A scheduling primer, explaining the 
operation of revised delivery schedul- 
procedures which are spelled out 


of new cars. While they have often} jin the War Production Board's General 


been impressed with the fact that| Scheduling Order M-293, as 


the volume of service business was 


amended 
Feb. 10. 1944. has been issued by the 
materials and scheduling office of the 


four times as great as the new-' operations vice chairman of 


From the 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, N.Y. C. 


THE WAR RECORD of automotive transportation makes good reading. Motor cars, 
trucks and buses are credited with carrying over 26% of all freight, over 
60% of all incoming and outgoing war material and over 84% of the war 
workers in critical plants. Nevertheless, skilled mechanics, drivers, parts 
men are not at present on the draft—exempt list. 


Hard-—pressed repair and service stations may find 
excellent help among the 70,000 men now being dis— 
charged from the armed forces each month. Many of 
these men have received excellent technical training 
in transportation. Make requests through local U.S. 
Employment Service and draft boards. 


* * * * 


ALTHOUGH THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD is working with the industry advisory 
committee on a new method of allocation of ANTI-FREEZE for the 1944-45 
winter season which is expected to give more equitable distribution, it still 
advises motorists to drain their anti-freeze this spring and preserve it in 
corked containers. It might be a good idea to advise your customers to this 
effect. Remember, too, that draining the radiator gives you an opportunity 
to sell cooling-system service. 


* 


* 


BLACKED—OUT HEADLIGHTS ARE ILLEGAL in States where 
dim—out regulations have been lifted. Nevertheless, 


many car owners are still drivin 


g with their 


—ee—__eees en eee Ooo 


headlights either painted over or shielded. Perhaps 


some of your customers are unknowing offenders, and 
would appreciate it if you brought this fact to 
their attention and made the necessary changes. 


* * 


* * 


RADICAL STREET—PLANNING CHANGES are prophesied for New York City. Mayor 
LaGuardia has appointed a council to rearrange traffic control in ex— 
pectancy of a 50% rise in number of motor vehicles using the New York high— 
ways in the post-war period. The same situation will develop throughout the 
whole country. Are you on your local planning board? In this connection 

the President recently sent a bill to Congress suggesting 34,000 miles of 
new modern roads to improve the nation's network of highways. 


Late Flash 


With warm weather approaching, motorists may have more complaints about "knocking." 
We suggest you first check cooling systems to insure: 1) that fan belts are not 
slipping, and 2) that water in cooling system is clean. But today, even with an 
engine operating at maximum efficiency, there may still be "knocking," because 
gasoline IS of a poorer quality. The armed forces require and receive "the cream" 
of the nation's gasoline. 
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Dealer Reaction Mixed 


On Surplus Trucks 


(Continued from Page 8) 


with %-ton pickups, flat bottom, 
cargo body and panel types. 


This first consignment has a 
wide-variety range of models and 
is being offered to recognized 
dealers exclusively. These deal- 
ers are responding in fine style, 
according to A. W. Pool, district 
supervisor of the Procurement 
division’s office here. 


“We are being swamped with 
bids from the dealers,” said Pool. 
“There isn’t a truck offered that 
hasn’t had at least one bid and 
they run as high as 90 bids for a 
single unit. The time for filing of 
bids has considerable time to run 
yet, too, since the expiration date 
is Apr. 25. It isn’t going to be any 
job to sell these surplus trucks.” 


The condition of the trucks 
offered can be classed poor to fair 
for the most part, with a small 
portion in good condition. Some 
can be taken away on their own 
power, while a goodly number 
can’t. Some in the latter class 
may need only a new battery, while 
others need considerably more. 
Many of the trucks have been 
used in the mountains and have 
seen hard service over difficult 
roads. 


Dealers receiving the trucks in- 
tend to recondition them in their 
shops, place them on sale and feel 
that many miles of service will re- 
sult. They will fill a need in this 
section at this time, for there is 
a big demand for trucks. 

“Since the announcement of the 
sale of this surplus stock of 
trucks,” said Pool, “I have had a 
great many telephone calls both 
here at the office and at my home 
from farmers and others that 
wanted to buy trucks direct. I 
explained that they were to be 
sold to dealers, which I feel is the 
only fair way to dispose of this 
stock. Dealers are in a position 
to put them into condition and 
distribute them where they will do 
the most good.” 

One of the objections raised by 
private parties to the plan, accord- 
ing to Pool, is that dealers will 
want a passenger car or other 
truck to figure in on the sale, 
while if they purchase the trucks 
direct from the government they 
wouldn’t have to offer a trade-in. 

In addition to the trucks offered, 
there is a Fruehauf pole trailer, 
and a Ford and a_ Chevrolet 
ambulance. 

The majority of the trucks are 
1937, 1938 and 1939 models and are 
in the 1%-ton class. Aside from 
the trucks being offered in the 
Denver area, the local office of the 
Procurement division is receiving 
bids from trucks located in Utah, 
New Mexico and Wyoming. About 
20 trucks are being offered from 


these states. 
* 7 


ie 
80 Surplus Trucks 


Offered in N. Y. 

NEW YORK. — Treasury Pro- 
curement’s New York Region has 
the following used vehicles for 
sale (bids to 2:30 p.m., Apr. 26): 

At Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, 
Staten Island—One Reo (1936). 

At U. S. Government Warehouse, 
3280 Broadway, N. Y.—One Hud- 
son-Terraplane panel delivery 
(1937). 

At Veterans Administration Fa- 
cility, Northport, L. I—One Chev- 
rolet dump (1934). 

At Procurement Resident Centre, 
Cochecton Turnpike, Opposite 
Stewart Field, Newburgh, N. Y.— 
One Reo 1%-ton (1935); one Chev- 
rolet %-ton pickup (1937). 

At U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
S. Williams’ Edwards Sts., New- 
burgh, N. Y.—One Ford 1%-ton 
stake (1936). 

At Former NYA Resident Center, 
Route 212, Woodstock, N. Y.—One 
Chevrolet 1%-ton stake (1938). 

At Former NYA Workshop, 63 
Liberty St., Albany, N. Y.—One 
Dodge 1%-ton panel (1936). 

At Burnells Garage, Schroon 
Lake, N. Y.—One Ford *%-ton 
delivery (1938). 

At Montezuma Wildlife Refuge, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.—One Chevrolet 
1%-ton (1936). 

At U. S. Fishery Station, Cort- 


land, N. Y.—One 
pickup (1929). 


At U. S. Fisheries Station, Cape 
Vincent, N. Y.—One Ford, Inter- 
national and Brockway. 


At U. S. Fur Animal Experi- 
mental Station, Route 9 K, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.—One Indiana, 
one Chevrolet. 


At Barker Central School, Bark- 
er, N. Y.—Three Chevrolet trucks. 

At U. S. Government Warehouse, 
52 Front St., Paterson, N. J.—One 
GMC %-ton (1938). 

At Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Naval Air Base, Pamona, 
N. J.—One Chevrolet %-ton (1939). 


At National Historical Park, 
Jockey Hollow Road, Morristown, 
N. J.—Two Internationals, One 
Chevrolet and one Dodge. 


At National Historic Site, Hope- 
well Village, Hopewell, Pa.—One 
International and one Ford. 


At former NYA Resident Center, 
Pricetown Road, Reading, Pa.— 
Fords, Chevrolets, Dodges, GMCs. 


At U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Muckle Rates—Jackson Twp., 
Rowland Park, Elizabethville, Pa. 
—One Chevrolet, one Dodge. 


At National Park Service, Hick- 
ory Run, White Haven, Pa.—One 
Dodge, Ford and Chevrolet. 


At Dept. of Interior, Hickory 
Run Recreational Demonstration 
Area, White Haven, Pa.—Five 
Dodges, one Chevrolet. 

At U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Old CCC camp, Minooka, Pa.— 
One Dodge (1935). 

At U. S. Treasury Dept., Pine 
and Maxwell Sts., Wilkes Barre, 
Pa.—Four Chevrolets and one Reo. 

At U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Gypsy Moth & Brown, Rail Moth 
Div., Moosic, Pa.—19 Ford trucks. 

At Government Workshop, New 
York & Wyoming Ave., Scranton, 
Pa.—One GMC and one Chevrolet. 

At Penna. Dept. of Highways, 
Repair Shop, Franklin Ave., Tunk- 
hannock, Pa—One _ [International 
5-ton (1939). 

At Penna. Dept. of Highways, 
Repair Shop, Aspinwall, Pa— 
Three Internationals. 

At. Former NYA, Cunningham 
Park, New Castles, Pa.—One Ford 
1%-ton stake (1933). 

At Former NYA, Stevenson 
Drive, New Kensington, Pa.—One 
Chevrolet 1%-ton stake (1938). 

At U. S. Government Warehouse, 
South Park, Broughton, Pa.—One 
Dodge, two Chevrolets, one Reo. 

At U. S. Dept. of Interior, U. S. 
Fishery Station, Lamar, Pa.—One 
Ford and one Chevrolet. 

* * &£ 


Chicago Dealers Feel Way 
On Surplus Trucks 

By Mel Adams 

Staff Correspondent 

CHICAGO.—Dealers in this area 
are feeling their way in the mat- 
ter of bidding on surplus Army 
trucks being offered by the Treas- 
ury Procurement division. 

This became apparent last week 
when this representative of AuTo- 
MOTIVE News accompanied Edward 
L. Cleary, general manager, and 
Seymour M. Lewis, attorney, of 
the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn., to Procurement division 
headquarters. 

The visit resulted in clarification 
of several points. Among other 
things, an official of the Procure- 
ment division gave assurance that 
there will be insistence upon the 
rule that only bonafide dealers will 
be eligible to bid on the equip- 
ment. He said further that no in- 
dividual dealer will be permitted to 
buy too many of the _ trucks. 

A policy adopted by the Pro- 
curement division, it was also ex- 
plained to the CATA representa- 
tives, calls for favoring dealers in 
the state where camps having 
trucks for sale are located, unless 
the number runs up to 25 or more. 
In this event, bids will be sent out 
to the entire list of dealers. 

Chicago Automobile Trade Assn. 
pledged cooperation with the Pro- 
curement division. A CATA bul- 
letin has just been issued urging 
members to get in on the bidding, 
and the association, which is on 
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J. B. FARRINGTON (left) 


manager of the Drennen Motor Car 


service department yy ag Lucien Duncan, 
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the company’s income-producing tire recapping departmen 


Tire Recapping Plant 


Boosts Service Volume 


BESSEMER, Ala.—Obtaining the 
necessary equipment and priorities 
for the establishment of a tire 


recapping plant proved to be aj; 


process for 
(Chevro- 


long and_ tedious 
Drennen Motor Car Co. 


the mailing list for bids, will serve 
as a clearing house for its mem- 
bers. It will furnish information 
upon request on this subject. 

The Procurement division offi- 
cial asserted that there will 
definitely be discrimination against 
“junkers” and in favor of legiti- 
mate dealers. 

The reason given at the Procure- 
ment division for not including 
out-of-state dealers in bids for 
small numbers of trucks is that 
such dealers would not be inter- 
ested in making trips to another 
state to inspect the _ vehicles. 
Bidders are urged to make inspec- 
tions before submitting their bids. 
In the main, the trucks are sold 
“as is,” with a 25 percent advance 
deposit required. 

* * * 


No General Call Yet 


At San Francisco 

SAN FRANCISCO. — As_ yet 
Treasury Procurement division has 
offered no surplus Army trucks for 
sale in this area. 

On Apr. 4, however, calls for 
bids were sent out to local dealers 
for some used passenger cars and 
trucks that have been in the serv- 
ice of the Interior department di- 
visions, such as National Parks, 
Forest and Fish and Game serv- 
ices. Information given shows 
that these vehicles are in very bad 
condition and are not looked upon 


with favor by the dealers. 
* * * 


226 Trucks Offered 


In Seattle Area 
By D. M. Trepp 
Staff Correspondent 

SEATTLE.—In Region 11 (Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Oregon and Mon- 
tana) 226 surplus Army trucks 
have been put on sale by Procure- 
ment division. 

The majority of them are 
already sold to federal and other 
tax-supported agencies, such as 
cities and towns. Those remaining 
are being inspected and will be 
appraised, when bids will be called 
for from dealers. No definite date 
can be set at this time. 

Most of the Army units will 
doubtless be concentrated at Mount 
Rainier Motor Base (Fort Lewis) 
where they can be readily in- 
spected by prospective bidders. 

The condition of the units can- 
not be ascertained at this time, 
except in a general way. Respon- 
sible dealers plan to bid in cases 
where it looks like a good deal can 
be made, while reconditioning, at 
least to assure honest service in 
the unit, is planned by such deal- 
ers who look to “good name” and 
to the future. 

The trucks included in the first 
Army surplus listing of 226 con- 
sist mostly of one-ton to 2'%-ton 
capacity, with only a few 3 ton. 
Dodge, Chevrolet, GMC and Ford 
trucks appear to be predominant. 

* * * 


BOSTON 
(Bids to 11 a.m. May 1) 
Treasury Warehouse, 


At 175 


Ipswich St.—Trucks—19 Chevrolets, | 66, 


12 Dodges, 6 Fords, 5 GMCs, 1 
Diamond, 1 Federal, 


1 Marmon Herrington. 
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| 
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let), but it was worth the trouble, 
according to Lucien Duncan, man- 
ager. In the first month of opera- 
tion, gross sales of the service 
department showed an 88 percent 
increase, he said. 

In November, 1942, Duncan de- 
cided that a recapping plant was 
necessary to meet the demands of 
customers and to help keep local 
cars and trucks in operation. He 
worked steadily for months on the 
perplexing job of arranging pri- 
orities and locating a manufacturer 
who could supply the equipment. 

As a result of his efforts he 
obtained two passenger cars and 
three truck molds. At the same 
time, he overcame the many diffi- 
culties involved in obtaining pri- 
orities for gas and other requi- 
sites to putting the plant in opera- 
tion. 

Now, with the plant on full 
schedule, Duncan is more than 
happy about the whole affair. He 
states that the recapping plant has 
brought in many new customers, 
and that additional mechanical 
repairs made on the cars while 
the tires are being recapped has 
created considerable increase in 
customer labor volume. 


Obituaries— 


Treasurer of Nash, 


Gilbert Egan, Dies 

DETROIT.—Gilbert Vivian Egan, 
52, treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary of the Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
died at his home here last week. 

Egan joined the Kelvinator Corp. 
in 1927 and shortly after received 
his appointment as assistant trea- 
surer. He was elected treasurer of 
Nash-Kelvinator in 1939, following 
the merger of Nash Motors and 
Kelvinator. At the time of his 
death he was serving as treasurer 
and assistant secretary of the com- 
pany, and was also executive vice- 
president of its subsidiary, Refrig- 
eration Discount Corp., Detroit. 

« + * 


GMC Sales Official, 


Richard Doyle, Dies 

PONTIAC. —Richard L. Doyle, 
65, assistant sales manager of the 
truck division of GMC Truck & 
Coach, died last week. 

Mr. Doyle entered the automo- 
tive business in 1911 with the 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., and 
served there until 1917. Then he 
was associated with various other 
companies until 1922 when he re- 
turned to GMC at Pontiac to re- 
main until his death. 

* *« *& 


Pioneer Auto Dealer, 


Charles Jeffrey, Dies 


BOSTON.—Charles E. Jeffrey, 
57, one of the pioneer automobile 
dealers in the East, died recently. 
He began his career in New York 
with the Thomas car and was sent 
to Boston as its representative in 
the early 1900s. 

Later he was with the C. P. 
Rockwell Co., distributor for what 
was then the Rambler and now 
the Nash. 

a 1 a 
Tnglis Moore Uppercu 


NEW YORK.—Inglis Moore Upperes. 
former president of the old Up- 
percu Cadillac Corp., for many years 


1 Indiana, | pe, fectropostas area sales outlet for 


and La Salle 
recently. 


automobiles, 


died here Besides having 


Passenger cars—8 Chevrolets, 6| been a leader in the automobile busi- 


Plymouths, 2 Fords, 1 Graham, 1 
Lincoln Zephyr. 


| had 


ness for 35 years, Mr. Uppercu also 
been an airplane manufacturer, 


airline operator and mine owner. 


DeSoto Dealers 
Get Plans for 


Service Drive 


DETROIT.— Plans for a third, 
war spring-summer service cam 
paign have been placed in the 
hands of DeSoto- 
Plymouth deal- 
ers, J. B. Wag- 
staff, DeSoto 
general sales 
manager, said 
last week. 

Motivated by 
the fact that this 
vital change-over 
season is of ma- 
jor importance to 
all car owners 
and to the 
maintenance of 
essential war transportation, De 
Soto dealers are being urged to 
emphasize the necessity for com- 
plete spring car conditioning. 

The plan, according to Wagstaff, 
embraces all of the major fea, 
tures in the operation of a repai 
establishment, including such 


J. B. Wagstaff 


items as proper shop routine, theg 


“selling” of the appointment idea 
to customers, the retention of 
present mechanical personnei anc 
methods of securing more, and the 
use of unskilled helpers on scores 
of easy shop tasks. 

The plan also includes a general 
outline of spring tune-up advertis- 
ing, being run by DeSoto ana 
Chrysler Corp. in national maga- 
zines and hundreds of newspapers, 
together with suggestions as _ to 
how the dealer can best capitalize 
on these ads. 

The appeal of the campaign is 
on the patriotic and common-sense 
basis that as cars get older and 
older they require substantially 
more expert care, and the business 
will go to those dealers best set 
up to handle the increased volume. 


Tire ‘Seconds’ 


Now Available 


WASHINGTON.—Motorists here- 
tofore eligible only for used pas- 
senger tires will now be able to 
obtain new passenger tire “factory 
seconds,” OPA announced Friday, 
as a result of a reclassification of 
these tires into Grade III, effec- 
tive Apr. 17. 


At the same time, a new pas- . 


senger tube “factory second” may 
be acquired without a certificate, 
as they are being taken out of 
rationing. 

As of April 1, there were abou 
50,000 new passenger factory sec- 
onds made of synthetic rubber i 
manufacturers’ hands. It is ex- 
pected that these tires will be 
moved out more easily in the used 
tire (Grade III) category. 

OPA also announced that the 
provisions in the tire rationing 
regulations, in effect since Feb. 16, 
authorizing increased inventories 
of new tires and tubes exclusivel 
to wholesale tire dealers, are to be 
revoked. 


Gillespie Heads Charity 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Frank M, 
Gillespie, junior member of the firm otf 
ee en. Ford dealers, was 
elected president of the San Antonio 
war chest last week. 


Discrimination Alleged 
On Parts Exports 


NEW YORK.—Revealing that 
exportation of automotive parts 
and equipment to the Middle 
East is now largely confined to 
automobile manufacturers, ex- 
porters at a meeting here last 
Thursday of the Overseas Auto- 
motive Club urged government 
officials to eliminate “discrimi- 
nation” against independent 
parts manufacturers who nor- 
mally ship 70 percent of the 
volume of such exports. 

The plea was directed to a 
six-man government commis- 
sion which is to make a special 
study of American trading op- 
portunities in that area. It is 
headed by Arthur D. Schulte, 
special assistant in charge of 
the United States Commercial 
Corp.’s operations in the Middle 
East, who said that the com- 
mission will undertake any pro- 
curement the United States may 
want accomplished in that area 
and wherever possible facilitate 
the growth of trade through 
normal channels. 
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AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 


Selective Plan Urged 


On Reconversion Bills 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


THE OTHER DAY Presidential Adviser Bernard Baruch 
emphasized again the importance of prompt action by 
Congress on certain recommendations contained in the 
Baruch-Hancock report. He made it clear that he was 
not urging Congress to approve uncritically a ready-made 

© im r— 


demobilization program. On 


the contrary, he anticipates 
modification of his recommenda- 
tions but hopes that congressional 
committees and responsible ad- 
ministrative officials will cooperate 
to work out mutually acceptable 
programs that can be enacted 
without undue delay. 


The Baruch-Hancock report was 
made public about two months ago, 
but Congress has done nothing so 

far to give effect 

to its proposals, 

although quite a 

number of bills 

dealing with va- 

rious aspects of 

demobilization 

are under con- 

sideration. The 

greatest obstacle 

to legislative 

progress is not 

congressional in- 

Ullman ertia, but rather 

the over-zealous- 

ness of some members of Congress 

who favor enactment of compre- 

hensive legislation dealing with a 

wide variety of demobilization 
problems, 

By concentrating on one thing 
at a time—for example, on a bill 
dealing exclusively with contract 
termination—many here feel that 
more can be accomplished in the 
long run than by trying to do 
everything at once. This selective 
approach is being tried with some 
success. For following conferences 
between Senate committee mem- 
bers and spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration, Senator George's 
Postwar Planning Committee and 
Senator Murray’s Military Affairs 
Subcommittee have agreed on the 
provisions of a bill limited to con- 
tract termination. 

*x * * 


Senate Expected 


To Act Swiftly 

IT IS EXPECTED that the re- 
vised George-Murray bill, shorn of 
a number of controversial provi- 
. Sions and reported to Congress 
last week, will be accorded speedy 
passage in the Senate. Unfortun- 
ately, the situation in the House 
is not so promising, because the 
House Military Affairs Committee 
is interested in a bill that would 
permit the Comptroller General to 
set up a board to review contract 
claims before settlement. 


If the selective method of pro- 
cedure is followed, it will leave 
for later consideration such mat- 
ters as the creation of an office 
of demobilization and provisions 
concerning the disposition of sur- 
plus war property. 


General demobilization legisla- 
tion, conferring vague and ill- 
defined powers upon administra- 
tive officials, would be of little 
use. Moreover, competent critics 
point out, Congress would be 
side-stepping its responsibilities 
if it were to confine itself to 
legislative indorsement of the 
Baruch program or set up ma- 
chinery for dealing with demo- 
bilization problems without a 
clear definition of objectives. 
Specific legislation dealing with 

such matters as disposal of surplus 
property and demobilization and 
reemployment of members of the 
armed forces and war workers will 
be easier to draft, it is believed, 
after the newly appointed surplus 
war property administrator and 
the director of retraining and re- 
employment have had opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with the 
duties of office. They will then be 
able to make suggestions to Con- 
gress in regard to _ legislation. 
Meantime, the machinery set up 
by executive order will be in oper- 
ation and problems of surplus dis- 


posal and reemployment can be 
dealt with as they arise. 
s * * 


Supplies Awaited 
By Chiang 

ACCORDING to _ sober-minded 
Washington, there is not even a 
possibility of a Chinese offensive 
against northern Burma — for 
which inactivity Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek is said to be 
under criticism of Allied command- 
ers—until the Ledo road is re- 
opened. The reason is lack of 
transportation. 

When the war began, it is 
pointed out, there were 15,000 
trucks in China. Since then 
10,000 of these have worn out or 
have been wrecked. The few still 
in operation can’t possibly sup- 
ply either the Chinese army or 
the needs of the civilian popula- 
tion. 

Chungking controls a few hun- 
dreds of miles of railroad, but 
none extends into the important 
zones of military operations. 

Literally tens of thousands of 
Chinese soldiers have died of 
disease and malnutrition because 
there is no way to ship even food 
or medicine, to say nothing of 
munitions. 

Washington officials know these 
facts, and they know there is no 
hope of rebuilding China’s trans- 
port system until Gen. Stilwell 
takes northern Burma, and Ameri- 
can motor trucks by the thousands 
can be driven into China under 
their own power. 

* * * 


Important Data 


Is Released 


CERTAIN statistics of the war- 
time foreign trade of the United 
States, which have been restricted 
for security reasons since Septem- 
ber, 1941, were made public here 
last week by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The lifting of the ban of secrecy 
from these statistics was author- 
ized, it was stated, in order that 
exporters and importers may ob- 
tain data urgently needed for the 
study of postwar foreign markets 


Vision Problems in the Modern Car 


Killick Cites Accident Frequency at Intersections, 
Offers Suggestions for Postwar 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the post section to minimum, and 
still retain rigidity and structural 
strength. 

This first suggests a lattice- 
work type of post, or possibly 
two smaller posts, located so as 
to leave the corner of the 
driver’s compartment completely 
clear. A small steel “I” or “T” 
post might be considered. A 
more radical departure, however, 
would be a post made of the 
new steel-glass product recently 
invented, or a post made of 
transparent plastics. 

Better still, as we shall show 
hereafter, would be to have an 
absolutely clear-vision windshield 
by adopting a completely new, 
tear-drop shaped body, which can 
be designed to incorporate the 
arch principle in its construction, 
allowing stresses and strains to be 
absorbed throughout the entire 
body, relieving the necessity for 
corner post members entirely. 

* * * 


Interferences 
To Lateral View 


The pilot of an automobile, like 
that of a ship, must have every 
facility for seeing equally well in 
all directions in the horizontal 
plane. Much greater care should 
be exercised in the design of win- 
dow openings to facilitate the 
driver’s view. This is particularly 
necessary in coupes, where the 
opaque sides of the body may 
inadvertently, and unnecessarily, 
limit the horizontal vision latitude. 

It was surprising to find, in 
drawing a set of diagrams to scale, 
showing the horizontal sections 
through the body of a number of 
recently built conventional coupes, 
that the blind areas created by 
the windshield corner posts and 
opaque body sides were greater in 
extent than the areas permitting 
visibility to the driver through the 
openings of the car. The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates a case 
in point. 


This design produces a par- 
ticular hazard to the drivers of 
coupes attempting to execute a 
left-hand turning movement. 
Many vehicles, which are being 
so directed, are often struck on 
their left side by following vehi- 
cles. It is usually claimed in 
such instances that the driver of 
the car making the left-hand 
turn failed to signal his intention 
of making the turn, which is 
probably true in a majority of 
cases, but what frequently is not 
considered in these accidents is 
that the body design of the 
coupe may be such as to restrict 
a backward view of the road by 
the driver negotiating the turn. 
If he could see farther backward 


and foreign sources of supply.| by the normal turning of his head, 
en aa eeieaaieiiinigneaeiiadcdantassiesmadanialanendiinaidinienanndaiennaaamaaaneanae 
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RIDES WITH THE DRIVER.—Windshield corner posts 
a surprising extent. The above diagram 
roduces a blind area continually before 
the driver, which precedes him and the car into an intersection, and which 
is heavily responsible for thousands of intersection traffic accidents. 

In the above case, the car in the intersection has the legal right of way. 
Its driver may, with due caution, observe the approaching car on his right 
and may properly assume that the operator of the other car also sees him. 
In this assumption, however, the first driver is mistaken. Actually, the 
other operator does not see him. When they collide, the first driver will 
blame the second for gross carelessness in causing the accident, but the 
second driver may have been fully alert and cautious. He may have made 
adequate observation, but failed entirely to see any vehicle in the intersection. 
He may be a complete victim of the circumstances in which the body a. 
of the vehicle has simply prevented him from knowing the facts. If he 
cannot see what to avoid striking, it makes no difference how careful or 
competent he may be as a driver; sooner or later he will inevitably be in a 
collision, should he drive long enough and far enough. 


OBSCURATION 
obscure the driver’s vision to 
illustrates how the left side post 


Toa 


OPAQUE BODY SIDES. The above diagram shows a horizontal section 


through the body of a modern coupe of conventional design. 
opaque body sides, corner posts, and window o 
position of the driver’s eyes indicated by the do 


areas outside the body outline indica 


Note the 
nings with respect to the 
on the upper seat. Shaded 
te areas obscured to driver’s vision. 


It will be noted that such areas are greater in extent in this case than those 


clear to view. This diagram 


he would very often find a car 
following closely on his left and 
would not attempt turning. A 
rear-view mirror on the outside of 
the left-hand front corner post 
does, to some extent, relieve the 
situation, but this cannot be con- 
sidered a substitute for the greater 
good which would ensue by design- 
ing the body openings of all coupes 
to allow the driver a maximum 
view rearwards by a slight turning 
of the head. 


zs * * 


Move Driver’s 
Seat Forward 


Another important improvement 
to increase the driver’s view in the 
horizontal plane would be to place 
the companion passenger seat, 
next to the driver’s seat, backward 
six to eight inches on the floor of 
the car, or move the driver’s seat 
forward an equal amount. This 
would facilitate the driver’s view 
to the right, enabling him to see 
past, and in front of, the face of 
the passenger. 


When a passenger occupies a 
seat in line with the driver, the 
driver is unnecessarily restricted 
in seeing rearward on high right 
side and, taken in conjunction 
with the blind area created by 
the right-hand corner post, his 
right oblique view forward is 
narrowed down to a critically 
dangerous point. 


+ 7 * 
View in the 
Vertical Plane 


Some time ago a number of acci- 
dents which occurred at street in- 
tersections, protected with auto- 
matic stop-and-go signals, were 
given special study. This group 
came largely from cities and the 
matters herein mentioned were not 
confined to any one locality, but 
were generally experienced all over 
the country. 

A large number of the reports 
indicated that after a vehicle 
was brought to a complete stop 
at such an intersection, and 
while the driver awaited a 
change of signal, a small child 
would proceed to cross the street 
in front of the standing car. 
Upon change of the signal, the 
driver in the act of accelerating 
the car, would strike the child 
down and kill him. 

Clearly, this was nothing short 
of a vision difficulty, precipitated 
chiefly by reason of the long hood 
of the modern car, combined with 
the low driver seat, which serves 
to eclipse the road view immedi- 
ately in front of the car. 


* * * 


View Command 
Cut Drastically 

As a matter of fact, motor vehi- 
cles of the vintage of 1900 pre- 
sented the driver with a better 
view in the vertical plane than he 
has today. At that time, from his 


highly elevated perch, he had a 


has been drawn 


to scale. 


view command of an angle of 40 
degrees between the horizon line 
and the ground, which in the mod- 
ern car today has been reduced to 
less than five degrees. 


This particular phase of body 
design has caused no end of 
trouble in the past to the large 
fleet owners of commercial ve- 
hicles. It was one of the reasons 
which prompted several to pio- 
neer in building their own bodies 
on truck chassis in preference to 
using the custom-built bodies of 
manufacturers and, out of it, the 
cab-over-engine idea was born. 
This innovation elevated the 
driver considerably above the 
former seat level and brought 
him forward over the front axle, 
increasing his range of view in 
both the vertical and horizontal 
planes. 

The popularity of this design 
modification grew rapidly and 
gained impetus when it was found 
that, in addition to the vision 
benefits afforded, it also served ta 
increase the load-bed surface of 
the truck. 


* * * 


COEs Reduce 
Accidents 

About 1934, fleet owners made a 
few of these cab-over- engine 
trucks and started them rolling on 
the highways. Immediately, we 
undertook a canvass of some of 
the larger companies to ascertain 
their experience. Universally, those 
who pioneered this design reported 
a reduction in the number of their 
intersection accidents. Not only 
did this change realize an accident 
prevention feature, but it also in- 
sured other economies. 

For example, it was discovered 
that the number of their drivers 
arrested for various traffic viola- 
tions was materially reduced. On 
inquiring into the reason for this, 
it was found that many of the ar- 
rests, formerly made for failure to 
heed traffic signals and signs, had 
been reduced largely because driv- 
ers had, before the advent of the 
cab-over-engine design, failed to 
see such warnings. 

Companies which adopted 
these improvements’ unhesitat- 
ingly gave credit to the better 
vision opportunities of their driv- 
ers. Some companies advised 
that by completely equipping 
their entire fleet with bodies of 
this type, they had been able to 
reduce intersection accidents as 
much as 40 percent, relative to 
past experience, 

That the cab-over-engine design 
was a success is borne out by sub- 
sequent developments throughout 
the industry. This innovation is 
now recognized as conventional de- 
sign in the current production. 

The next article in this series 
will discuss the improvement of 
other features in body design to 
protect the driver. 
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Coast, South 
Gain 2,500,000 


In Population 


WASHINGTON.—While the 
North Central and Northwestern 
states were losing 450,000, the 
South and West gained 2,500,000 by 
population shifts between July 1, 
1940, and July 1, 1942, it was re- 
vealed last week by the Census 
Bureau. 


Included in the population shifts 
were both civilians and members 
of the armed forces. 


During the same period, the con- 
tinental United States gained 2,- 
101,225 persons to attain a total 
population of 133,770,500, an _ in- 
crease of 1.6 percent for the two 
years. 

Of the 29 states which showed 
population gains, five — Virginia, 
Florida, Arizona, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia—had increases of more than 
10 percent. The District of Co- 
lumbia jumped by 30.5 percent for 
the largest proportionate increase, 
to a total of 865,230, while Cali- 
fornia had the largest numerical 
gain, 775,361, which pushed the 
total to 7,682,748. 


North Dakota suffered the larg- 
est loss on a percentage basis, 8.9 
percent, and five others—South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Mon- 
tana and Idaho—lost more than 5 
percent. 


New York was hardest hit nu- 
merically, dropping 508,848  resi- 
dents to a 12,970,294 total. North 
Dakota’s 57,296 decline left it with 
a total of 584,639. 


Ford 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with designing the Lincoln Conti- 
nental. 


Placed on the Navy’s inactive 
list last August after serving 
2% years as a lieutenant (j.g.), 
Henry Ford II is now 27 years 
old and was elected a director of 
the company last July. His 
younger brother, Lieut. Benson 
Ford, is also a director, as is 
Mrs. Edsel Ford. A still younger 
brother, William, is a Naval 
aviation cadet. 


Although not announced, it is 
assumed that Henry Ford II will 
continue his duties overseeing sales 
activities of the company. 


Galamb’s retirement is another 
in a long series of resignations 
since Edsel Ford, only son of the 
founder, died less than a year 
ago. A. M. Wibel, vice-president 
in charge of purchasing, resigned 
last April and six weeks later 
joined Nash-Kelvinator as vice- 
president. 

Then came the resignation of 
Lawrence S. Shelldrick, chief engi- 
neer, who had been with Ford 21 

years. Last fall he joined General 
Motors. Charles E. Sorensen, pro- 
duction genius with Ford from its 
early days, resigned only a few 
weeks ago and, while there have 
been many rumors of his joining 
other factories, he is still “on the 
loose.” 

Latest of the resignations was 
that of H. Clay Doss, who had 
been general sales manager and 
was with the company for many 
years. Only two weeks ago, Doss 
was appointed general sales man- 
ager for Nash. 


Air C of C Picks 


New Leaders 


DETROIT. — Members of the 
new board of governors of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce were announced last week 
by president James P. Murray. 
They are: 

Victor Emanuel, Aviation Corp.; 
E. R. Breech, Bendix Aviation; 
P. G. Johnson, Boeing; Harry 
Woodhead, Consolidated Vultee; 
Guy W. Vaughan, Curtiss-Wright; 
Donald W. Douglas, Douglas Air- 
craft; J. Carlton Ward jr., Fair- 
child Engine; Robert E. Gross, 
Lockheed; Glenn L. Martin, Glenn 
L. Martin Co.; J. H. Kindelberger, 
North American Aviation; Alfred 
Marchev, Republic Aviation;  T. 
Claude Ryan, Ryan Aeronautical; 
R. E. Gillmor, Sperry Gyroscope; | 
E. E. Wilson, United Aircraft; and| 
Clayton J. Brunker, Waco Aircraft. 


For America’s Future—For Your 
Future—BUY WAR BONDS. 
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ESTIMATED PERCENT CHANGE IN CIVILIAN POPULATION, BY COUNTIES 


APRIL 1. 


LEGEND 
PERCENT OF INCREASE 


150 OR MORE 


00 TO 149 


f 2 
PERCENT OF DECREASE 


©1 TO 31 


32 TO 149 DECREASE IN'U S AS A WHOLE 31 


150 OF MORE 


OPA Sues Individual 
In Truck-Ceiling Case 


WASHINGTON.—In what is 
said to be the first suit of its 
kind against an individual, the 
Office of Price Administration 
last week sought treble dam- 
ages for the sale of a used 
truck. 

The suit claims the truck was 


both the Maxwell and the Ford 
lines before taking on the Dodge. 
He is one of the best known ex- 
hibitors of five-gaited horses in 
New England, but he still is up to 
his ears in the automobile busi- 


ld for $900 when the maxi- ness, emphasizing used cars and 
a ontes ican was $397.51. || 0ims very strong, regardless of 
Damages asked total spel. the war. or Ee tal 
Suit was filed in behalf o : 

3 local en- Dean E. Waters’ (Pontiac) 
2 Madison, Wis., is a worthy suc- 


ee See cessor to his well-known father, 
Leon J. Waters, who died in May, 
1940. Dean was born in 1912 and 
started as a partner with his 
father in 1934. He has been alive 
to the opportunities during the 
war period and is carrying on 
greatly increased service activi- 
ties. He is past president of the 
Madison dealer association. AIl- 
though young, as a dealer’s son 


Ball Bearing Booklet : 


‘How in the world do you make 
them round?” is an almost universal 
question of visitors to New Departure’s 
ball bearing plants at Bristol and 
Meriden, Conn. To answer this, a 
new booklet has been issued entitled, 
Making Them Round. A copy may be 
had by addressing Advertising Depart- 
ment, New Departure Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 


Estimated Quarterly Output 
Of Synthetic Rubber 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


he has had experience in every 
department of the business. 
.s 8 ®8 


JoHN G. Lownssury (Chevrolet) 
Toledo, O., made his appearance 
on this world in June, 1890, at 
Marshall, Mich. He entered the 
business as a salesman in 1916. He 
has been a very successful Chev- 
rolet dealer since 1922. His hobbies 
are saddle horses, power and sail- 
boats. He is an ensign in the U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserves and com- 
mander of a flotilla of 140 mem- 
bers on Port Security duty. 

* 7 cs 


JoHN RuiacuH (Oldsmobile) Se- 
attle, Wash., was born in Scot- 
land in 1884, and started in this 
trade in Seattle as a bookkeeper 
in 1919. A short time later he 
became a_ stockholder in_ the 
Tyson Oldsmobile Co., which 
operated in that territory for so 
long. He and his family are now 
sole owners of the successor 
dealership. Last year he was 
president of the Seattle Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. 

~ ~ ~ 

TRAMMELL Ho tuts (Chevrolet-Olds- 
mobile) Martinsburg, W. Va., start- 
ed as a Chevrolet dealer in 1924. 
In addition to the dealership, he 
operates a 700-acre cattle farm, 
raising pure-bred Herefords, and 
is conducting his son’s Buick deal- 
ership while the latter is abroad 
with the Eighth Air Force. Hollis 
has been always active and inter- 
ested in civic and trade activities. 

* * * 


GeorceE M. Ho.tsincer (Ford) 
Tampa, Fla., entered the business 
in 1919 as a salesman. In 1922 he 
opened up a dealership with the 
Star, Durant and Flint cars and 
White trucks. For a great many 
years, however, he has handled 
the Ford, Mercury and Lincoln 
in Tampa. He is chairman of the 
Tampa chapter of the American 
Red Cross, a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
past president of the Tampa 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and a 
former director of the Florida 
state association. 

* * a 

FraNK S. PoHanka (Oldsmobile) 
Washington, D. C., started in the 
business in 1911 as a mechanic’s 
helper, and has specialized in serv- 
ice ever since. He has an enviable 
reputation as a service expert in 
the nation’s capital. 

a“ * On 


GeorcE B. WaLLace (Studebaker) 
Portland, Ore., who began as an 
errand boy in 1917, is one of the 
successful distributors of the 
Northwest, and active in civic 
and trade organizations. He has 
been president of the Oregon 


QuREau OF THE Consus 


Just Among Dealers 


State Automobile Dealer Assn. 
Just now he is advisor of the 
OPA ration division. 

* x ~ 


Ken B. Hatuaway (Dodge-Plym- 
outh) Muskegon, Mich., is another 
worthy son to follow his father, 
Frank E. Hathaway, who started 
in the automobile business in 1910. 
The firm took on the Dodge line 
when it came out in 1914, and has 
stayed with it ever since. Before 
that it had handled the EMF, 
Saxon, Cadillac, Paige and Michi- 
gan. His principal endeavor just 
now is to keep transportation on 
the move and the local civic and 
war efforts in action. He is now, 
and for the last three years has 
been, president of the Muskegon 
Automobile Dealers Assn. 

* - ok 


Les Voce. (Chevrolet) San 
Francisco, one of the best-known 
Chevrolet dealers in that city, is 
not only an important factor in , 
Chevrolet west coast affairs, but 
active in many of San Fran- 
cisco’s civic war agencies. He has 
been president of the local deal- 
ers association for the past three 
years. 

* * * 

FraNK Diver (Packard - Stude - 
baker-White) Wilmington, Del. 
was born April 3, 1895 in Penns 
Grove, N. J. He started out wit 
the Franklin distributor in Phila- 
delphia in 1915, and became Pack- 
ard distributor in Wilmington in 
August, 1922. At present he is 
busily engaged in emphasizing the 
service department and in buying 
and selling large numbers of used 
cars. Aside from the business, he 
is kept busy with his family, in 
cluding four sons, one of whom is 
in the U. S. Army Air Corps. Diver 
himself took part in the last wa 
in the field artillery, serving one 
year overseas. 

x * * 

Ep Hammer (Chevrolet - Olds- 
mobile) Sheridan, Wyo., is a 
native of Princeton, Ill., born in 
1897. He started selling Overlands 
and Willys-Knights in 1916, and 
became a Buick dealer in 1925. 
He is now serving on a local 
rationing board, is a director of 
his Chamber of Commerce, past 
president of the Wyoming Auto- 
mobile Dealer Assn. and at pres- 
ent is state director of NADA. 


* ¢ « 


K. C. Currey (Packard-Oldsmo- 
bile), Fairmont, W. Va. The Marion 
County Automobile Dealers Assn 
held a dinner in honor of Currey’s 
| 25th anniversary as a dealer. He is 
| the oldest dealer in the county i 
| point of time in the automobile 
businegs, but is only 44 years old 
| this month. —JoHN O. MuNN 
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Parts 


(Continued from Page 1) 

by WPB for early 1945 produc- 
tion and that manufacturers 
have been authorized to order 
material for this production now. 
No plans have been jelled as yet, 
however, to indicate if this will 
be the quota released for the 
first half of the year or will be 
the entire year’s allotment. 

The size of next year’s com- 
mercial production will depend on 

any factors which can not be 
judged as of today, such as the 
status of the war, the availability 
bf critical short parts and tires, 
and the ability of the manu- 
acturers to produce more. It is 
@nderstood however that ODT, the 
claimant agency, has asked for a 

945 production of civilian trucks 
in numbers equal to or greater 
than a normal year’s truck pro- 
duction. 

“Today's amendment to L-158, 
which could be called the 5 per- 
ent reservation, will by no means 
provide the complete answer to 
the problem of the shortage of 
ruck and bus replacement parts, 
stated Col. John H. Middlekamp, 
Director of WPB’s Automotive Di- 
vision. “But I believe it will help 
materially. We have found that 

any plants with facilities capable 
of making automotive replacement 
parts are loaded with orders for 

lass A military programmed items 
to an extent which makes it im- 
nossible under existing priorities 
and CMP regulations effectively to 
utilize these facilities for the pro- 
duction of Class B products, in- 
luding automotive replacement 
parts for civilian use. 

“The result is that back orders 
for such parts continue to pile up 
and in many cases new orders are 

ot even accepted by parts pro- 
ducers. In order to break this 
bottleneck, the amendment author- 
izes producers of automotive parts 
to set up a “band” for the pro- 
duction of truck and bus parts on 
rders for civilian use and on 
other orders for automotive parts, 
as Class B products, and in so 
doing to disregard priorities and 
CMP regulations. 

“This 5 percent reservation or 
“band” is to be measured in pro- 
ductive man hours or machine 

ours or both,” Middlekamp con- 
tinued, “depending on the practice 
ollowed in the given plant. How- 
hver, it may only be applied in 
any one-month period against 
automotive facilities which would 

therwise be scheduled by the pro- 
ducer to be utilized 95 percent or 
more in the production of a par- 
ticular part on Class A orders. 
Thus, the application of the 5 per- 
ent cut-in against Class A pro- 
duction is narrowly limited. 

“While it is primarily parts for 
eavy trucks and buses which are 
in short supply,” according to 
Middlekamp, “there is also need 
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BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 


Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 
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FOR DEALERS ONLY 
TRUCKS FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 
es- NEW 1942 DODGE 1-ton Panel Mortician’s|| WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 


PARTSMAN—Buick-Chevrolet dealer, 5 

tablished thirty years; one of largest service car for sale at ceiling price. COME BUY COME SELL 

Southwestern dealerships; wants experi- STEUDEL MOTORS, INC., 8620 Lorain B ;S 

enced parts man. Good pay, excellent Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

prospects for go-getter. Congenial work- Phones 127-128-591 
ing conditions. Permanent connection NEW KINGHAM TRAILERS under ceil- 2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
right man. Located LARGEST nl 


ing price. Lengths 14’ to 30’. Vans, 

splendid, healthful year round climate. Chassis, Flats, Semis, 4-Wheelers, Tan- 
State qualifications first letter. Replies dems. Immediate delivery on PD321. In 
confidential WATKINS MOTOR COM- stock at MIDDLEKAUF, INC., Toledo, 
PANY, Inc., 415 West 

Over 500 cars at your dis- 

posal at all times. 
All shipping arrangements 
made by us and each car 


Ohio. 
Street, El Paso, Texas. 
checked thoroughly and 
priced at extremely low mar- 
gin of profit to maintain our 
tremendous volume. 


San Antonio 


in Border = 


FOR SALE—1941 Indian Scout 
Tow, driven 11,500 miles, no accidents, 
A-1 condition, excellent tires $550. 
Balise Motor Sales, 603 Columbus Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dispatch 
AUTOMOBILE BUYER and SALESMAN z MISCELLANEOUS 
wanted for large Oldsmobile dealer. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for good experienced 
man. Salary and commission. Phila- 
delphia Motor Car Co., 1155 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


SERVICE MANAGER WANTED. For one 
of Tidewater Virginia’s oldest and most 
reliable concerns, must be aggressive and 
Dodge & Plymouth experience preferred. 
Salary $250 per month, plus monthly 
bonus, with sales potential of 300 cars 
per year or better. State qualifications, 
experience and references in first letter. 
All replies confidential. LIVERMON 
MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 314 Crawford 
Street, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


PARTS MANAGER WANTED. For one of 
Tidewater Virginia’s oldest and most | 
reliable concerns, must be aggressive 
and Dodge & Plymouth experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $200 per month, plus 
monthly bonus. State qualifications in 
first letter. All replies confidential. 
LIVERMON MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 
aoe Crawford Street, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. 


WANTED: PARTS MANAGER for Ford 
dealer, town 25,000. State qualifications, 
experience and references. STAR MOTOR 
CO., Logansport, Ind. 


LAPEER TRAILER TANK 2,500 gallon, 
975-20 tires, $1,000. Plymouth 1942 
Sedan, $1,000. Ford Tudor, 1936 body, 
$50. Chevrolet Tudor, 1937 body shell, 
$25. Ford V8 motor overhaul stand, $25. 
New Amco Ridge Reamer, $15. Hub 
caps fit ‘37 to °'42 Chevrolets, $.75. 
—" CHEVROLET, Thompsonville, 
onn. 


134” 
2-yvard 


SEVERAL 
chassis, equipped 
dump bodies. 


NEW FORD 1's ton 
with 1% and 
One six-cylinder 134” 
chassis and cab, with two-yard Heil 
dump body. Two 100 h.p. 101” C.0.E.'s 
with two-yard Heil dump bodies. These 
are all new units, offered subject to 
prior sale, at ceiling prices. Box 631. 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


PARTS WANTED 


WANTED 1937-1941 inclusive, front and 
rear Packard fenders. Write Hoskins, 


1942 DODGE 3 TON NEW Inc., 870 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 


chassis & cab 155 WB. 


1939 CASE TRAILER 
to carry 4 pass. cars. 


ALL MAKES & ALL MODELS 
TRUCKS — TRACTORS 
TRAILERS 


1942 Used Cars like new 


U.S. BEST TRUCK SALES 
1689 Bedford Ave., Bklyn, N.Y. 


WANTED: Right front fender for 1941 
DeSoto. For shipping instructions, wire 
Lincoln-Miller, Inc., Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. Will pay retail. 

Wire or call Mr. Horton for 

hotel reservations or a sam- 

ple carload 


agreement. 


WANTED: New 
1940 Bantam. 
Euclid Avenue, 


or used crank shaft for 
Brown Auto Sales, 502U 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

via telephone PARTS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE, 2 motors; 37 Ford ‘‘60’’ com- 
plete, $75. "41 Chrysler SPITFIRE, 
fluid drive unit, complete, guaranteed, 
$150. Gettysburg Motor Sales, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Phone 484. 


RELIANCE MOTORS 
2040 Broadway at 70th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
TEL.—TRAFALGAR 4-2830 


SERVICE MANAGER and ASSISTANT. 
Ford or Chevrolet experience, mechani- 
cal, body, paint, etc. Excellent postwar 
prospects. Must be capable handling 
men and customers. Airmail experience, 
qualifications and references to YOUNG, 
2641 E. Anaheim St., Long Beach, Calif. 


“TRUCKS WANTED 


WE WILL BUY and pay top dollar any 
make, any amount trucks 1938 or over. 


1941 DODGE SEDAN BODY, 1939 Chev- 
Running or wrecked condition. Will go} Tolet cab, frame, rear housing, front 
as far as Buffalo, New York and Wash- axle and springs, radiator. °38 Packard, 
ington, D. C. LASKY MOTOR CAR S cylinder motor and trans., perfect. 
CORP., 90 Montrose Avenue, Brooklyn,| ‘41 Dodge express body, new Dodge 
N. Y. motors, used Dodge motors, ‘'39 to 
‘41 Dodge express fenders. KAPUS 
GARAGE, INC., Superior, Wisconsin. 


rr 


NOTICE—We have 1942 CHEVROLET 
PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery, 
Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60% off 
list. Write for free complete price list. 
Cooper-Lewis Co., Inc., 238 Broadway, 
Revere 51, Mass. 


WANTED—PARTS MANAGER for large 
Dodge-Plymouth Agency in a large city 
in Maryland. Must be capable of tak- 
ing complete charge. State age, past 
experience, qualifications, and references. 
Ideal working conditions and good sal- 
ary for right man. Box 624, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


POSITION WANTED 


OPERATOR—Experienced large dealership. 
Excellent record, prefer G. M. dealer 
connection. Can invest some money. 
Outline proposition first letter. Box 608, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


NEW & USED CARS. Authorized factory 
new car dealer with excellent connec- 
tions located in vicinity of Philadelphia 
wishes to act as agent in accordance 
with your instructions for the purchase 
of new and used cars. Box 617, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


BUSES FOR SALE 
re cessssenesssnstensserseceasiieaseeeeesere 
NEW 1942 INTERNATIONAL KS-7 School 
Bus, Superior body, write for price and 
particulars. Dahl Motors, LaCrosse, Wis. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


ees 

PREFER FORD, CHEVROLET, DODGE- 
PLYMOUTH, or other G-M make with 
400 to 600 car potential in Penn., Ohio, 
Ind., Mich., Ky., or W. Va. Will pay 
cash for a going concern or will take an 
open point. Box 618, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 


oo ___ 

$25,000 cash will buy profitable dealership. 
One of BIG THREE franchises. Heart 
of rich citrus belt of Central Florida. 
Brick building 12,500 ft. floor space. 100 
car potential. Fine service business and 
storage. Good used car business. Only 
reason for selling, owner’s health. Box 
619, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


eee 
WELL ESTABLISHED PACIFIC COAST 


FOR SALE: USED FRAMES, complete 
front and rear axle assemblies for D-35 
and K-6 Internationals. Also, large 
stock of other used truck parts. Write 
us what you _ need. General Truck 
Company, Inc., 426 West Morehead 
Street, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


———————————— 
BUICK BUMPERS, 37 to 49. Write 


Progressive Automotive Co., 3021 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


CHRYSLER °’42 (new) Imperial Crown 
limousine, 7 passenger. Will sell or 
trade. Box 628, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


New Hudsons 4LL MODELS 
ALL STYLES 
Including convertibles, coupes, club 
coupes, 2 & 4 door sedans. Ready now 
for immediate wholesale. BOGDA 
MOTOR’ CO., 1018 N. Meridian, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


ATTENTION—MANUFACTURERS AUTO- 
MOTIVE PARTS EQUIPMENT. Inter- 
ested in sales and distribution on West 
Coast. Can establish representation all 
leading communities. Write DON HILL, 
4034 N.E. Broadway, Portland 13, 
Oregon. 


he 
MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
offers aggressive sales representation in 
middle western territory for parts or 
accessory manufacturer. Experienced in 
automotive field. Will handle only non- 


DENEG SPARK PLUG. Radically differ- 
ent from any other spark plug. Its 
efficiency will amaze you the way it 
improves the operation of your motor. 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


or light truck parts, particularly 
for use in agricultural districts. 
hese may be produced in the 
band” provided for in today’s 
amendment. That some of those 
parts for light trucks may be 
—snterchangeable with passenger 
automobiles is not material. The 
PB is not attempting to spell out 
now the production should be 
divided. This factor is up to the 
arts producer to determine in the 
ight of his past experience. 


Another provision of the order 
frovides protection from serious 
interference with production of 
orders for the armed services by 


HEARSES, 


competing lines on an exclusive basis. 
Office located in Chicago. Write Box 615, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


USED CARS WANTED 


FUNERAL CARS or AM- 
Will buy clean 1936 or 
Henry Von, 3209 Victor, 
Missouri. 


BULANCES. 
newer models. 
Kansas City, 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 


pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6230, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552 Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


cars, 


ne 


LIQUIDATING 1941, very clean, low mile- 


age cars. 
142nd S8t., 
Ohio. 


Greenfield Auto, 3510 E. 
(Longacre 6677) Cleveland, 


1941 PLYMOUTH 4-DOOR SEDANS—for- 


mer cabs—35 to choose from. These 
cars have all been repainted in standard 
1941 Plymouth colors, average mechani- 
cal condition. Set of new synthetic re- 
capped tires on all cars. Priced to sell 
fast—$635. GREAT LAKES MOTOR 
CORP., 2359 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


15 USED LATE MODEL clean Buicks, 


Oldsmobiles, Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Plym- 
ouths and Fords. Will sell all or any 
number of them. Philadelphia Motor Car 
Co., 1155 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
47, Pa. 


General Motors line. Dealer subject to 
draft. Will sell modern building and 
equipment $115,000, plus inventories at 
cost. Total net profits last three years 
over $60,000, still running $1,500 month- 
ly. Box 621, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


i 
DEALERSHIP FOR SALE — Chrysler- 


Plymouth exclusive Franchise in a Penn- 
sylvania town of 40,000 trading area. 
Garage with complete modern repair 
shop and body works. Complete line 
new parts. Used Car business 1943 had 
350 car turnover, present stock averages 
40 cars on hand. Capital investment 
$45,000, will sell without Used Cars 
less inventory. Interested parties only 
invited. Address letter Box 629, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2, for com- 
plete details by return mail. 


SUNNEN BUSHING 


Patent pending, all rights reserved. List 
Price $1. Attractive proposition for 
Dealers. Thousands already in use. 
DeNeg Chemical Co., 314 Watts Bldg., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


GRINDER 
State all details 
c/o Automotive 


in 
in 


good 
reply. 
News, 


condition. 
Box 626, 
Detroit, 2. 


——————— 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SUE 
FOR SALE: 


Air Compressor—5 H.P. 
motor 3 phase, 20 cu. ft. capacity. 
Ford Garage, Monroe, Michigan. 





SURPLUS REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS 
perpetual customer follow-up board 
48” x 64”, also same make perpetual 
used car control board 48” x 60”. 
Both in excellent condition, $40 each. 
Box 627, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


WILL BUY—Clean seven passenger sedans, 
limousines 1936-1942. REILLY & SCOTT, 
137 West 56th St., New York City. 

ee a 

WILL BUY 1940 or ’41 Special and Super- 
Model Buicks. Write, wire or phone Mr. 
Prior, East Coast Motors, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


Tequiring any parts producer to 
notify the WPB whenever it ap- 
ears to him that the application 
uf the 5 percent reservation will 
interfere with military production. 
“I may add,” concluded Col. 
Middlekamp, “that we look to parts 
producers, in availing themselves 
f the authorization provided by 
his amendment, to produce only 
essentially critical truck and bus 
arts.” 


bersole to Head 


amp Sales 


PITTSBURGH.—Appointment of 
Russell E. Ebersole as lamp sales 
hanager of the Westinghouse 
Lamp division, is announced by 
Ralph C. Stuart, manager. 

In his new position, Ebersole 
will have charge of all oa 
ales activities of the Lamp divi-| 
sion and will make his headquar-| Se cede 
ters at the Bloomfield plant. c/o Automotive News, 


DODGE-PLYMOUTH DEALERSHIP 
400 cars. City of 90,000, Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Stock of new and used 
cars, parts, accessories, equipment. Good 
going business. Box 630, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


1941 CADILLACS of 


Series 62, 5 Pass. Sedan; Gun Metal Gray, 
Radio, Heater, 5 White Side Walled Tires. 


Series 63, 5 Pass. Sedan; 
Heater, 5 Black Tires. 


WAGONS 
3510 =sE.. 


Co., Canton, Ohio. 


CONVERTIBLES & STATION 
1939-42. Sam Greenfield, 
142nd. St., Cleveland. 


NEW CARS WANTED 


NEW AND USED CARS WANTED. 
We must buy 100—1942 new or used 
Plymouth or Chevrolet 2 door or 4 door 
sedans. Will pay top dollar for clean 
low mileage cars. Call or write DAVID 
T. ROBINSON CO., 4733 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Penna.—Sherwood 1700. 


a 


BADIOS WANTED 


TWO HARTFORD DEALERS OFFER 


500 USED CARS AT 
LOW WHOLESALE PRICES 


@ All Makes — All Models — All @ Lowe i h: 
Types—From 1936 to 1942. mae a sey oe 


@ Rail facilities to all points @ Hartford is the center of the 
daily arranged by us biggest New England Market. 


Call or wire us ... We will make hotel reservations 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. | O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


368 Main Street, Tel. 7-8144 653 Conn. Boulevard, Tel. 8-2176 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


These two firms have been in business over 25 years 


1940 CADILLAC SERIES 75—7 pass. 
limousine. Color black. Driven only 
21,000 miles. Appearance and mechani- 
cal condition like new. Hon, Smithson 
& Raymond, 1809 Devon Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


1938 OLDSMOBILE, automatic _trans- 
mission, completely rebuilt with new 
parts. Write Northern Automobile Com- 
pany, Bozeman, Mont. 


1941 CLEAN, 
Sam_ Greenfield, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


LOW MILEAGE CARS. 


WANTED TO BUY Automobile Radios. 
3510 E. 142nd. St., 


State full particulars. L. 8. JULLIEN, 
Inc., 1443 P. Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. 

1941 PACKARD 110 Convertible Coupe, 
new top, radio, heater and new 
recapped tires, $1295. Whiteleather, 
Cadillac Oldsmobile Co., Canton, Ohio. 


1941-42 Pontiac radios. 
and prices. Box 625, 


Detroit 2. Address all Box Ne. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2 





Wirn the freshness of Spring 
and the impulse to clean and repair, don’t forget 
your faithful De Soto. Clean plugs, fresh paint 
here and there and well-tuned ignition, new oil 
7 for your crankease and , 
oe wt fresh packing for your gears and transmission — 
Ag these are all simple things, easy and quick to do. 
Vy But they can make a world of difference in the 


L performance of your 


La 


car. Remember, there’s 
one expert in all these 
operations — that’s your 
DeSoto dealer. He has 
the instruments and 
tools to check and freshen your De Soto for 


a summer’s necessary driving. He has the extra ‘ 
inde 


parts in case you need a replacement. And gor the 
. 4 


he has the trained help 
should you need a bigger job of repair. So, 
here’s to Spring Freshness for Every De Soto. 


DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


- q Wlinuitto off care wave wear and teac” 


4 -wares Gon 
All of our dealers are extra > Newton 


busy these days — they’re 

doing a big job in keeping 
wartime De Sotos running smoothly and 
economically. So, this Spring, when 
youre ready to have your car checked 
over, why not make it easier for your- 
self and your De Soto dealer by tele- 


phoning him for an appointment? 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9:00 TO 9:30 P.M., E. W.T. 


ST’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





